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2M T "HE. epoch af a great e is never 
the eligible time to write its hiſtory.” 
5 Thoſe memorable recitals to which the opinion 
of ages ſhould remain attached, cannot obtain 
confidence, or preſent a character of 1 impar- 
tiality, if they are undertaken in the midſt of 
animoſities, and during the tumult of the 
paſſions; and yet, were there to exiſt a man 
ſo detached from the ſpirit of party, or ſo 
much maſter of himſelf, as calmly to deſcribe 


the ſtorms to which he had been witneſs, we 


ſhould be diſſatisfied with his tranquillity, and 
ſhould apprehend that he had not a ſoul ca- 
pable of preſerving the ' impreſſion of all 
the. ſentiments we might be deſirous of re- 
ceiving. 1 | or 
vol. 1 ol We 
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We mu therefore, ie eur own time; lime 


our attempts to the collection and preparation 
of thoſe materials which the Livy's and 
Tacitus's of future ages may employ. We 
have better recogniſed the ſpirit of the League, 
than the contemporaries of the Guifes and 


Valois; and we have formed a better Judg- 


ment af the great Henry than his enemies or 


courtiers. It will be the ſame with reſpect 
to the preſent Revolution: our ſucceſſors will 


detect, with more certainty than we can, its 


origin and firſt cauſes ; and to them alone it 


will alſo belong to aſſign a fixed place to men 


who have appeared in the career of public 


affairs; or in the midſt of a field open to ſo 
many ambitious rivals. Alas! J anticipate 
woe to the greateſt number of the names of 


which Hiſtory, will perpetuate” the remem- 


brance ; for I fear there are few deſtined to 
ſerve as ſignals of admiration or gratitude. 
It is the moral progreſſion of the Revolution 


that I principally mean to deſcribe; and yet 


1 will not imitate thoſe philoſophical writers. 
who, in order to explain modern events, 
tranſport themſelves to the remoteſt ages. It 


1s apparently. a method of giving a great 


elevation. to the genius ; but it is nevertheleſs. 
true, that the greater the diſtance between the 


objects of our meditation, the eaſier it is to 
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unge them by arbitrary ties; and ſo little 
utility reſults from theſe fantaſtic combinat! ons, 
that we ſhall follow another mode. We hall 
not avoid primary ideas; we ſhall not reject 
general principles; but we ſhall fuffer our- 
ſelves to be conducted to them without fre, E 
from ſtep to ſtep, by facts and realities. © 5 
E know not at what era of the hiftory of | 
France, a great national inſurrection might” 
not have been repreſented as an inevitable” 
conſequence of anterior events. It might 
have been ſaid, after the feudal government, 
that the people, juftly irritated by their long : 
ſervitude, - muſt | neceſſarily reſume alt their 
energy, and give laws in their turn. It might 
have been ſaid, that, after the Cruſades, the 
people, wearied' by the ſacrifices impoſed by 
monaſtic preachings, muſt neceſſarily ſhake” 
off the yoke of the church, and even burſt⸗ 
the reins of religious opinion. It might have 
been ſaid, that, after the fatal conſequences of” 
the inſanity of Charles VI. and the invitation” 
of the Engliſh to the heart of the kingdom, 
the ſame people muſt have felt the immenſity” 
of the dangers to which they were expoſed 
by the nner tranfmiſſion of the throne” 
and the crown. It might have been faid, that, 
after the civil wars which ravaged France” 
under the * of the laſt kings of the * 
52 
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1 Val as "the gation: W not fall to recog- 


nize all the dangers attached to royalty, that 
| fingle and ſupreme rank which would eternally - 
maintain the rivalry and conteſts of ambitious - 
men. In fine, after the abſolute exhauſtion 
of men and money, in which the kingdom 
was left at the death of Eouis XIV. it might 
have been predicted, that a national revolu- 
tion muſt be the neceſſary ſequel of the 
haughty projects of a monarch only occupied 
with himſelf, and who had ſacrificed the pro- 
perty and happineſs of his people to the deſire 
of raiſing another of his family to the rank 
of kings. No doubt, after ſo many events, 
a. moderate capacity is able to find the cauſe of 
the preſent i in the paſt. 

But- we ought to reduce to its juſt value 
this aſſimilation to the prophetic ſpirit with 
which ſo many perſons plume themſelves, 
by placing ourſelves beyond our own age, 
and aſcending, if it be neceſſary, ſeveral 
centuries, to the firſt germ of all that we ſee, _ 15 

1 occupied a great place in the government, 


| and about the king, at a few years diſtance 


from the States-General; and conſequently 
was in a ſituation from which the precurſors 
of a revolution might be diſcovered, as far as 
they were real or decided. The following 


was all that I ſaw. Firſt, the great force of 


public 


1 public pinion. cd: 


it is not after its EY that I fa, i; for 1 5 5 


enlarged upon this ſubject in my W upon 


the © Adminiſtration of the Finances, com- f 
poſed immediately r WEN retreat E — 
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the favourable part of the public opinion: he 
did not fear, therefore, to give it credit. It 
added a greater ſolemnity to the glory of the 
monarch; and as it was entirely occupied 
about himſelf, he thought, on the faith of 
| perſonal greatnels, that kings might at all 
times become its maſters and directors. He 
was deceived. The commotion of ſpirits, the 
emulation of talents, the ' paſſionate 'defire of 
praiſe, all that novel agitation. of which Louis 
appeared the vivifying. planet, inſenſibly ac- 
quired a force which became peculiar to him; 
and when this great king diſappeared, the 
ideas and ſentiments which he had created and 
animated, became more independent, and 
developed themſelves under different forms. 
Men were accuſtomed to be perceived, to be 
remarked; and they ſought in ſociety thoſe 
encouragements and recompences which were 
no longer to be found at court. It was there- 
fore in the capital, that public opinion came. to 
eſtabliſh its empire; and ſoon it diſtributed 
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prizes and diſtinctions, which were placed in 
parallel with the honours diſpenſed by kings. 
'The Regent, Louis XV. and his Grandſon, 
each in the manner appropriated to his own 
character and genius, were often embarraſſed 
with this ſtill- increaſing authority ; and it was 
not without repugnance, that they faw them- 
ſelves and their miniſters reduced to a kind of 
necẽſſity of treating with it. They would 


Willingly have left it the ſovereign arbiter of 


taſte and wit, of eloquence and the agreeable 


talents. But public opinion had long paſſed 
that boundary; and when the ſtate of affairs 


attracted its attention, it did not heſitate to 
pronounce with boldneſs againſt government, 
and its meaſures. Serious books were multi- 
plied ; and the authors, taught by the ſpirit of 
the times, gave themſelves up to diſcuſſions 
on the rights of the people, or the duties 
of the adminiſtration. And whilſt, under 
Louis XIV. the illuſtrious Fenelon had ex- 
Plated in 'baniſhment ſome allegorical leſſons, 
though ſoftened by a courtier's dexterity, and 
by the charms of an harmonious and -poetical 
diction; in our days, a crowd of writers were 


Teen, without danger, and often in a barba- 
rous ſtyle, to diſcuſs the moſt important queſ- 


tions of political economy, and even ſecurely 
to _ the faults of -miniſters, and the 


Errors 
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errors or negligence, of ihe, ſupreme authority. 


They were read meantime, and found, in al 
ranks, their adepts and followers. 

Still more. —The ſingular contradiction was 
ny of the ſame perſons. who. profited at 
court, by the favours-ef the Prince, returning 
into ſociety, to take their part in the applauſes 


beſtowed on ſentiments of independence; and 
the high ſpirit of liberty. The Americans 


were celebrated; the Engliſh conſtitutien was 


reaſoned upon: and as the royal wreaſury, at 


length exhauſted, no longer attracted the 
ſame number of expectants, men thought it 
time to aſſume a part in the pelitieal drama 


and in order to prepare for it, every one ſpoke 


of the people, and their diſtreſſes. A fair 
language doubtleſs; but. difficult to eoneiliate 
with a boundleſs luxury, and alli its aecompa= 

nying frivolities. Ah what a eontraſt ſtilbpre- 
vailed between manners, and the principles 
which began to be paraded, the political rights 


ſought to be re-eſtabliſhed ! All bonds were 
relaxed ; all authorities were thought oppreſ 


live; ms even the yoke of decency ſeemed 
burdenſome. Young people became dogma- 
tiſts; and, thrown into the world before theit 
judgments had time to be enlightened, they 


ranked themſelves among the thinkers, withs | 


out any other contingent than a ſmall number 
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of thoſe general ideas which lead to every 
thing, and ſuffice for nothing. 

Meantime it was manifeſt, that every one 
aſpired to make himſelf a reputation either 
for underſtanding or character. All wiſhed 


to become ſomething - they wiſhed it through 


vanity, through reſtleſſneſs, through ennui; 


and they envied the laſt courtiers of Louis XV. 


the honour of * ue act of in 


oppoſition. 5 
The young men of the parliaments too, 


adopting the ſpirit of the time, were ſeized 


with the deſire of making a figure; and, tired 
on a ſudden with living obſcurely in the midſt 
of proceſſes and private diſputes, they became 


candidates for fame and renown. To give 


celebrity to their appearance in the world, 


they made a diſplay of great perſonal ſacrifices 


in defaming themſelves, and in being the firſt 
to attack the political pretenſions and the 
oldeſt prerogatives of the ſovereign courts. 

Thus, from many different points, men pro- 
ceeded towards an object as yet vague and ill 
defined ; but all theſe movements had a re- 
ference to diſcontent with the preſent ſtate of 
things, and a general taſte for innovation. 
Nevertheleſs, as long as the people, reſtricted 
within the narrow circle of their habitual 


bought, did not * its s boundaries, it was 
. eaſy 
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eaſy for government to over- rule the reſtleſs 
and reaſoning claſs of ſociety, and to ſtop it in 
the tranſit from ſpeculative ideas to action and 
deciſion. But the immenſity of the impoſts, 
their unequal partition, the abſolute diſorder 
of the finances, and thoſe ſignals of diſtreſs 
which were continually diſplayed before the 
eyes of a nation impatient to. be relieved from 
its burdens, together. with the juſt alarms. of 
the ſtate-creditors—all multiplied the diſcon- 
tents, and gave a hoſt of friends to the pro- 
moters of a change in the government. It 
was around a maſs of 500 millions of taxes 
| (about L. 21,000,000 ſterling) that the alliance 
was formed; and greedy courtiers and rapa- 
cious miniſters, without thinking of it or 
foreſeeing it, became the nete * this 

treat. 11125 
It was the coincidence of the firſt gain 
of returning light with the exceſlive abuſes of 
the court of Rome, that determined: the re- 
formation in the time of Leo X.; in like 
manner, it was a ſingular agitation in men's 
minds, uniting with the ruin of the finances, 
that fixed the epoch of the French Revolution. 
Finally, there is a general ſubverſion which 
ought to be attributed to a ſmall number of 
men known to all Europe, whoſe daring 
genius, and ſeductive eloquence, gave a ſhock 
| | | to 


10 ON TRE FRENCH” REVOLU TION, | 
ö to the moſt ancient opinions, and thus cleared 
cM the way for all the wanderings of imagination, 


and all the abuſes of liberty. It is under their 


|| banner, and at 'their exhortation, that the 
. | ſpirit of philoſophy has been ſeals every day 
i , to extend its conqueſts, and to favour all in- 
lx ſurrections againſt received ideas and general 
N | truths. This ſpirit, born in our days, laboured 
ji to ruin the foundations of all duties, by making 
il a jeſt of religious opinions; and next, ex- 
ereiſing itſelf upon political principles, it broke 
al down in the firſt inftance all barriers, and 
ſtrove to ſubſtitute the exaggeration of liberty, 
to the wiſdom of controul; and the confuſion 
of equality, to the prudent gradations of 
which ſocial order is compoſed. Thus the 
way was prepared for an univerfal relaxation, 
1 | by perſuading men that there exiſted nothing 
0 that deſerved reſpect either in heaven or 
5 | ; For the purpoſe of making head againſt the 
ll influence of new ſyſtems, and of contending 
'F | or treating with the authority of public opi- 
1 | nion, I ſawa King, perfect as a man of worth 
$i and a friend of goodneſs, perfect too in his 
| manners and private virtues ; a prince of ſolid 
10 | ſenſe, and who, from his youth, had the calm- 
"tl neſs and moderation of mature age; at the 
Wt fame time, however, one whoſe will had need 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. i 
of a ſupport, and who rarely ſhowed in his 
concerns a firmneſs of opinion, or a confidence 
derived from himſelf : a character the leaſt of 
all fitted to be oppoſed to great circumſtances; 
ſince nothing ſo much encourages aggreſſions 
on government, as the certainty of not having 
a ſteady reſiſtance from the perſon or ſentiments 
of the prince, the only invariable being in the 
circle of authorities: I ſaw, moreover, a King 
who would be more in danger than any other 
ſhould he reſign himſelf to bad counſels z 
more in danger of being ebm la by them, 
ſince, naturally reſerved, and diſtruſting men 
more than things, he would not be called 
upon to open himſelf and enter into conſulta- 
tion, and would thus come to be under the 
dominion of perſons who would attempt with 

ſucceſs to guide him in ſecret. | 
1 recolle& at this moment a judicious ob- 
ſervation of the penetrating Machiavel. He 
eonceives, that for the advantage of a ſtate 
and the maintenance of its government, in 
monarchies, a ſort of alternate 'ſuccefſion df 
princes would be defirable, ſome of a mode- 
rate, ſome of an enterpriſing diſpoſition. That 
thus Numa was well placed after Romulus, 
Bajazet after Mahomet, and Solomon after 
David; but that Tullus Hoſtilius ſhould have 
come ther Numa, Soliman after Bajazet, antl 
| - "ORE. 
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one of a diftrent i from Rehoboam 


aſter Solomon. Might not one ſay, in like 


manner, that a firm and perhaps ſevere prince 
would have been uſeful between Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. as there ought, doubtleſs, to 
| have been a ſecond Elizabeth between the two 


firſt Stuarts? | ! 

The ſeveral views "TOE preſented of che 
ſigns predictive of a Revolution at the era in 
which I have placed myſelf, might fill ſeem 
indiſtinctly marked, and perhaps would not 


have been noticed by hiſtory, had not the 
- ſubſequent events given them conſiſtence. All 


was reparable amidſt the French people in 
virtue of their character, and under favour of 


the ſentiments or ties of habit which united 


them to the monarchy. © The return of a wiſe 


| adminiſtration would, at leaſt for a time, have 
reſtored a calm in the public mind. It was, 
indeed, become difficult to manage, not only 


on account of the acquiſition of new light, 


but becauſe men were unwilling to give up 


the hopes which the event of a new reign had 


inſpired: the former had cloſed with a ſenti- 
ment of wearineſs and irritation ; and as the 
indifference of Louis XV. had ſucceeded to 


the follies of the Regency and the diſſipations 
of Louis XIV. it was thought full time to ſee 
the public ſtake in ſecurity, and there was an 

impatient 
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impatient deſire that private property {liould: | 


obtain a ſafe-guard againſt that ſeries of con 
ſtantly new- exactions, the neceſſity of which 
was attributed to the n or e 
neſs of government. 

I had left, in 1781, the E in a Perkeeb * 
equilibrium, but the impoſts were conſiderable. 
The King had prevented their increaſe _ 
providing. from his ſavings an intereſt” for 
loans, become indiſpenſable to meet the extra- 
ordinary expences of war. All the efforts of 
the miniſter of finance had been unable to ex- 
tend further. The King, as it appears to me, 
was deceived, when he thought, on the wort 
of M. de Maurepas, that every thing was re- 
duced to its greateſt ſimplicity under N 
adminiſtration, and that another would go on 
as well. The nation ſhowed itſelf of a different 
opinion; but it would, perhaps, have forgot- 
ten me, as it has done ſo many others, had 


the prudence or good fortune of the govern-- 


ment given me for ſucceſſors men who could 
ſucceſsfully be oppoſed to difficult circum- 
ſtances. The war was not yet terminated; 
but the approaching return of peace would 
have opened a new career to hope, had not 
the King entruſted the auſtere functions of 
the adminiſtration of the finances to a man 
more worthy of being the hero of courtiers, 
than 
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than the miniſter of a king. The reputation 
of Ml. de Calonne was in contraſt with the 


morals of Louis XVI.; and I know not by. - 
what reaſonings, or by what aſcendant, this 
Prince was engaged to give à place in his 
council to an avowed magiſtrate, diſtinguiſhed 
as an amiable man in the moſt elegant ſo- 
cieties: of Paris, but whole levity and princi- 
ples. were dreaded by all France. How often 
muſt ſuch a determination have been r . 
| of! Money was laviſhed, largeſſes multi - 
plied, no; inſtance. of facility and complaiſanee 
was refuſed, economy was even made a ſubject 
of deriſion; and, to give a ſyſtematic air to 
this inconſiderate conduct, for the firſt time the 
aſſertion was hazarded, that the immenſity of 
expence, by animating circulation, was the 
true principle of credit; a maxim applauded 
by all thoſe who found themſelves fitted to 
ſecond the miniſter in this mode of ſerving the 
The nation, however, viewed with reſent- 
ment ſuch a ſubverſion of all ideas of order 
and morality, and the ſtate-creditors, in parti- 
cular, were affrighted at the abyſs which was 
every day dug around. their property. It was 
then that the miniſter, preſſed by his embar- 
raſſments, and with the hope of tranferring 
elſewhere- a reſponſibility which began to 


alarm 


— 
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an aſſembly of Notables. He flattered him- 


ſelf with being able to quiet diſcontents, or 


at leaſt to; diſtradt men's minds by: propo- 


ſing to this aſſembly a great number of general 


operations, many of which would: have en- 
gaged the public intereſt, had not the miniſter” 
drawn down upon his meaſures the diſtruſt 
conceived: againſt his principles. 


- The: Notables” comported themſelves with 


Fee ; and M. de Calonne, who had direct - 
ed, the royal nominations upon the moſt 


diſtinguiſned characters in the kingdom, de- 
ſerved and obtained applauſe on that aceount. 
However, they were loſt in reſearches and 


uncertainties, and could not attain any fixed 


point. It was difficult for the Notables te 
conciliate their duty and reputation with the 
ideas of the government; for they could not 
honourably give their ſanction to a new 
ſyſtem of taxation, in order to deliver its pro- 
ducts to a devouring adminiftration, notori- 
ouſly. deprived of the public confidence. 
They beſides began to feel, and the nation 
with them, that the contributions of the people 
and the public expences ought to run Parallel, 
and be fixed by the ſame bonds. 

It was thus that the wandering deliberations 
of the Notables cauſed ſtill more to be felt the 


- | uſe, 


alarm him, engaged the monarch to:convoke 


1 uſe, the neceſſity even 49% a National Ady ; 
not only conſultative, but inveſted with the 
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reflection and eee . 


neceſſary powers for oppoſing with efficacy 
the inconſiderate expenditure and the ruin of 


the finances. Theſe reflections, ſo reaſonable 
in their moti ves, vaguely carried men's thoughts 


towards the States- General; but the govern- 


| ment, notwithſtanding Its faults, was not yet 
prepared to make the ſacrifice of any of its 


cuſtomary authorities. The King, to protract 
the moment, took a very wile ſtep; he diſgraced 
the miniſter whom he ought never to have 
called to his counſels, and thus ſatisfied the 
wiſh of the — and the n expecta- 
Ss | 5 | 
Hope was then ſeen to revive, and diſ- 
contents to be appeaſed. The French nation 
had never been ſevere except towards mini- 


ſters: it judged with rigour, men who might 


have refuſed a public function, the duties of 
which ſurpaſſed their ſtrength or knowledge, 
but it always ſhowed itſelf generous and in- 
dulgent towards princes, whom the chance of 
birth had called to the throne :—a juſt. and 
reaſonable diſtinction, owing, perhaps, to a 
ſpecies of judgment peculiar to the people, but 
equally worthy of being adopted by men' of 


P a 


The 
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The department of finances was entruſted 
to a magiſtrate® of great-purity of morals but 
whoſe talents and phyſical powers were not 
anſwerable to the weight of circumſtarices. 
This was ſoon perceived; and before three 
weeks had elapſed, the court began to look out 
for a ſucceſſor. There are moments in which 
every error is counted; and it was thought 
that a choice which the prince was ſo ſoon 
obliged to annul offered an additional proof 
of the inconveniences or 'dangers attached to 
miniſterial omnipotence. 


M. In of the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, 


TRE King, to replace M. de Fourqueux, 
nominated M. de Brienne, then Archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe, afterwards of Sens. His choice 
for an inſtant was fixed upon me; and if he 
had perſiſted in it, nothing of what we have 
ſeen, would have happened. But the Monarch 
cannot be reproached for his final election, ſince 
M. de Brienne enjoyed the higheſt reputation. 
He had talents, ability, a long experience in 
buſineſs, and had appeared with diſtinction at 
the 12 05 of Languedoc, i in the Aſſemblies of 


* M. de F ourqueur, | | 
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the French Clergy, and in ſeveral important 
der mee | 

Announced by the Public voice, Said 
and celebrated by a great number of friends, 
M. de Brierine entered into the miniſtry under 
the moſt favourable auſpices; and all that he 
might have done, and did not do, is inſur- 
mountable in its conTequences. It was yet 
time, at this period, to form a new compact 
with opinion; and I doubt not that a perfectly 
wife. adminiſtration would have diverted the 
nation from thoſe reſtleſs ſentiments which 
already turned its attention towards the States 
General, and made it deſirous of a better 
political conſtitution. ; 
The new Miniſtc: „it is well known, did not 
fulfil the common expeQation, By a ſingular 
fatality, he not. only failed to reſtore order in 
the finances, but he violently augmented the 
general diſcontent by making an inconſiderate 
uſe of the royal authority. M. de Brienne, 
attracted towards liberty by ſyſtem, was impe- 
rious by character; and the conteſt between 
his ſpeculative notions and his natural diſpo- 
fition rendered his adminiſtration unſteady, and 
was the origin or occaſion of his . 
faults. 

The Aſſembly of Notables had 1 yet Goa 
rated, when the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe was 

| * 
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called: to. the King's counſels,” and the path he 
was to follow ſeemed pointed out very evident. 
ly. It was his duty, by great frankneſs and 
entire openneſs of conduct, to aſſociate this 
Aſſembly to his views and projects, and con- 
cert them along with it. Every thing would 
have favoured him; his rank, his reputation, 
the hope which precedes men newly entered 
into the career of government, and the defire of 
the Notables to unite their exiſtence with nw 
memorable tranſaction. c 
But M. de Brienne, to ſettle his ten: on 2 
firm baſe, wiſhed to pleaſe the court, and he 
ſaw it already diſguſted with the conduct of 
the Notables, and the conſideration they had 
acquired by their reſiſtance to M. de Calonne: 
M. de Brienne, moreover, had ſeveral ſyſtema- 
tic ideas which he was impatient to put ta 
the proof, and he was not ſure to inſpire the 
Notables with the ſame curioſity. He thought 
even that theſe ideas would procure him 4 
great deal of reputation,- which he did not 
chooſe to divide with others. In fine, he had 
a ſpirit of deciſion ; he wiſhed to advance, 
and the circumſpeQion of an aſſembly appear- 
ed to' him a kind of indocility unſuitable to 
his views. All theſe motives determined him 
precipitately to diſſolve the Aſſembly of Nota- 
bies 3 and this eagerneſs to ſtand alone againſt 
6 2 ſo 
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meant to eſtabliſ a duty upon ſtamps, another, 
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fo many obſtacles occaſioned doubts as to his 


prudence. He ought, at leaſt, to have given 


the Notables time regularly to aſcertain the 
ſtate of the finances, and it was too much to 
accept of them neither as judges of the reſources 


propoſed to be employed, nor as enlightened 
witneſſes to the extent of the public neceſſi- 
ties. It was not wiſe, nor perhaps allowable, 
for government to refer every thing to its 
own atteſtation and knowledge, in the midſt 
of the alarm which the rumour of an immenſe 
deficiency between the revenues and the or- 
dinary expenditure, ſpread through all France. 


Hence the Parliament of Paris was applauded, 


when it demanded the communication of the 
tables of receipts and expences, before it would 
freely concur with the augmentation of the 


-public burdeſis. Ancient uſages authoriſed 


the Miniſter to refuſe this communication; 
but after, having diſdained the alliance and 
ſanction of the Notables, after having com- 
mitted this eſſential fault, it was better to give 
way to the requiſition of the Parliament, than 
to engage in a quarrel with the ſovereign 
courts, in a moment when government had 
loſt the ſupport of public opinion. 

The Parliament knew its ſtrength, and re- 
fuſed the regiſtering of two burſal edicts, one 
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lions (3,750, ooo l.). The King held a bed 
of juſtice, in which, by his expreſs command, 
theſe edicts were regiſtered. The Parliament 
made proteſtations; they were annulled by an 
arret of council. The Parliament perſiſted in 
its oppoſition : it was exiled ; and after ſome 
weeks abode at Troyes, it was recalled n the 
edicts were withdraa own. 


Thus an end was put to Wüpedere and 
ſubſidy. It remained to raiſe the 2oths to 
their juſt value. The Miniſter thought he 
had gained this point from the heads of the 
magiſtracy, during their melancholy abode at 
Troyes. He told his confidants that it was 
the price of the royal indulgence: he even 
appealed to the teſtimony of ſome obſcure 
negociators. The aſſembled Parliament would 
hear of no ſuch thing. The diſtinguiſhed re- 
ception the people had given it, the favour of 
the public opinion which it then poſſeſſed, 

ſufficiently aſſured it that government would 
not proceed to a new exile. The Parliament 
therefore would liſten neither to the diſeourſes 
nor to the private repreſentations of M. de 
Brienne, and the 2oths remained upon their 

ancient footing, fixed for each property, and 
conſequently freed * every n of veri- 
fication. | 
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22 ON ThE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 
The Miniſter, traverſed in his projects, and 
forced to renounce the reſources which the 
eſtabliſhment of a new impeſt, or the augmen- 
tation of the old ones might procure him, 
turned his views towards loans; but large 
ones were wanted, and a — of combats 
and oppoſitions from the Parliament was to be 
apprehended. M. de Brienne then had re- 
courſe to the royal ſeflion of the 29th of 
November 1787, where the Monarch himſelf | 
brought the. edict / of authorization neceſſary 
for borrowing: 420 millions (1 7, oi 000 J.) 
for five years. The magiſtrates, Princes, and 
peers were invited to give their opinions in 
preſence of the King; and the majority of 
ſuffrages having appeared favourable to the 
new law, its regiſtering was ordered. The 
miniſters then, proud of their ſuccels, obtained 
from the King the exile or impriſonment of 
ſeveral members of Parliament, whoſe ha- 
rangues or cenſures had appeared too ardent. 
The Duke of Orleans himſelf was baniſhed to 
Villers-Cotteret; and Counſellors were arreſted 
and ſeized even in the ſanctuary of juſtice, 
and on the benches of magiſtracy, where they 
had taken refuge in order to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the leitres- de- cachet iflued againſt 
them ; and the greateſt apparatus of military 
force was diſplayed on the occaſion, ._ 
Y Without 
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Without doubt, in other times, rigours 
nearly ſimilar had been exereiſed againſt the 
ſovereign courts; but cireumſtances were 
changed, and the authority of theſe. courts, 
that of government, and that of publie opinion, 
were no longer in the ſame proportions ta 
each other. Every thing bent under the glory 
and dominion of Louis XIV. when he for- 
bade the Parliaments to make any remon- 
ſtrances to him before the regiſtering of his 
edicts; and the nation preſerved an indignant 
and contemptuous remembrance of the war 
of the Fronde. It was, moreover, well known 
that the orders deſtined to maintain the differs 
ent kinds of ſubordination flowed from the 
will and internal ſentiments of the Monarch 
himſelf; and no one hoped to change his 
opinions by deſtroying the credit of his 
Miniſters. All was different in the reign of 
Louis XVI. No perſonal aſcendant lent added 
force to the Monarch, and the ancient ſtyle of 
edicts, “ ſuch is our will and pleaſure,” ſtil 
Preſerved by cuſtom, was far from being 
admitted in the fullneſs and rigour of the 
wothds:” 7 2% . 

The notices which M. de Brienne * re- 
ceived concerning the power of public opinion, 
and the deference which he himſelf had paid 
to bs in ſo readily renouneing his plans of 
< F123 C4 taxa» 
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taxation, did not divert: him from his hazard- 
ous march; and perſonally hurt at the ſenti- 
ments which the ſovereign courts manifeſted 
for him, he conceived the project of attacking 
them in their vital principles, at the evident 
riſk of aſſociating the nation more and more 
with their cauſe. It perhaps would have ap- 


proved the retrenchment of their judiciary 


powers, and the augmentation of the competence 


of the bailiwicks. This was the firſt diſpoſi- 
tion adopted by the King's council; but it 


was determined on to go further; and, in 
order to get rid of all kind of reſtraint, it was 
propoſed to unite, in a ſingle body, preſided 
over by the King or his Chancellor, the right 
of verifying and regiſtering the laws of gene- 
ral police, of finance, and of taxation. This 
was in an inſtant to ſtrip all the Parliaments 


in the kingdom of thoſe illuſtrious preroga- 
tives which they had enjoyed for ſeveral ages. 


What an enterprize in the midſt of the weak- 
neſs of government! and could it ſucceed ? 

It was under the name of Plenary Court 
that the new political body was inſtituted, and 


the Grand Chamber of the Parliament of 


Paris, with two deputies from each of the other 
Parliaments, were united to the Dukes. and 


Peers, the great officers of the Crown, and a 


certain number of the Marſhals of France, the 
Lieute- 
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Lieutenants-General, the Knights of Orders; 
and other perſons of quality, all nominated 

by the King. The public, at this ſpectacle, 
thought they ſaw the rights of legiſlation ſhared 

among the courtiers; and a general cry of re- 
| probation reſounded from one ene of 
the kingdom to the other. 32 * 


The government, giving ſo fertile a topic 
to the remonſtrances of the Parliaments, had 
the dexterity to ward them off by ſuſpending 
the functions of the magiſtracy, under the 
new form of a continuation of vacations; but 
the different orders of the ſtate had occa- 
ſion for no ſignal to unite againſt an innova- 
tion which levelled every road to miniſterial 
deſpotiſm. Several aſſociations were formed, 
of which the moſt conſpicuous were the Af 
ſembly of the Order of Nobleſſe in Brittany, 
the Aſſembly of the three Eſtates in Bearn, 
and the'grand Provincial Union of Dauphine. 
Government endeavoured* to reſtrain theſe 
movements by ſtrokes of authority : it com- 
mitted to the Baſtille twelve deputies of the 
Nobleſſe of Brittany: it multiplied every where 
lettres-de-cachet ; and all its rigours only ſerved 
to render the fermentation of PURE more ar- 
dent and general. | 22 23 

The Miniſter then employed bl 
had recourſe to explanations, and beginning 

| | 0 
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to change himſelf, he ſuppoſed miſconceptions 
on the part of others, and employed them 
beforehand as a means of retreat. He anſwer- 
ed to the repreſentations of the Clergy, that 
the nation was wrong to be alarmed; that it 
was not the King's intention to employ the 
Plenary Court as a medium for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any durable impoſt, - any one the 
ſanction of which had at all times belonged to 
the other authorities. And yet he repreſented 
this court as a renewal of the order of things, 
| ſuch as it exiſted ſome ages ago; he recalled 
to mind the date of the creation of Parlia- 
ments, and the ancient circumſcription. of 
their prerogatives; in fine, he went back to 
the commencement of the Monarchy for the 
prototype of his new inſtitution, But what 
availed his reſearches to men of the preſent 
generation? All the kings of the firſt and 
ſecond race might have appeared to teſtify the 
reſemblance of M. de Brienne's idea to their 
ancient Pleas, to thoſe councils in which were 
formed all their capitularies and capitules, 
without changing the opinion of modern 
France. Difference of times will always, and 
with good reaſon, be equivalent to difference 
of country. 
The Miniſter at length gene the in- 
utility of his efforts. He ſaw that the feeble 
authority 
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authority of government could not ſubjugate 
the vigorous potency of the general will; and 
in the month of Auguſt 1788, three motdbe 
after the inſtitution of the Plenary. Court, a 
declaration from the Monarch ſolemnly abro- 
gated this political novelty. It may be con- 
ceived how much changes ſo. rapid, ſuch bold 
experiments, and haſty retractations, muſt diſ- 
credit the government. 
A conduct ſo unſteady, alſo perfediy ſerved 
the progreſſive with of the nation in favour 
of the States General. The Parliament of 
Paris had demanded their convocation from 
the month of Auguſt 1787; and whilſt, by a 
formal arret, it accuſed government y 9 re- 
“ ducing the French Monarchy to a ſtate of 
deſpotiſm, of diſpoſing of perſons by lettres 
de- cachet, properties by beds of juſtice, 
* civil and criminal affairs by evocations and 
* caſſations; and of ſuſpending the courſe of 
* juſtice by individual exiles, or arbitrary 
* tranſlations ;” it declared itſelf under a legal 
incapacity of agreeing henceforth to any im- 
Poſition ; expreſſed its regret at having ſo long 
adopted other principles ; and tranſmitted to 
all the bailiwicks its new profeſſion of faith. 
The public opinion, which had chalked out 
its path, rouſed by ſo deciſive an avowal, be- 


came more and more animated; and the 
States 
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States General became the rallying « cry of Paris 


and the Provinces. 

The government endeavoured to reſiſt this 
general deſire; then it gradually gave way. 
It firſt announced a convocation of the depu- 
ties of the nation for the year 1792, attempt- 
ing to prove, that this would be the fitteſt 
and moſt uſeful period. The delay was not 
aſſented to. Importunities redoubled; and, 
to give nearer hopes, an arrèt of couneit au- 
thoriſed all the municipalities and interior 
adminiſtrations to collect the documents proper 
to guide government in the formation of the 
States General. At length, opinion becoming 


daily more urgent, and the courſe of buſineſs, 


in the midſt of the anxieties of the adminiſtra- 


tion, being as it were ſuſpended, the King, by 


a formal declaration, fixed the opening of the 
States General for the iſt of May 1789. 
Meantime the Archbiſhop of Sens ap- 


Proached the termination of his miniſterial 


career. His credit at court ſtill reſiſted the 
blows every day given it by his conduct, and 
by events. He ſtruggled againſt the interior 
troubles of the kingdom, by turns bearing up 


and relaxing with more or leſs prudence and 
pertinacity. But the embarraſſment of the 
royal treaſury having determined him to pro- 
poſe a partial payment of the rents of the 


Hotel- 
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Hotel- de- Ville, and of other engagements, 
with aſſignats at a certain date, the ſtate cre- 
ditors took fire; and their clamours uniting 
with the complaints of all the malcontents, the 
King was conſtrained to abandon his miniſter. 
M. de Brienne himſelf, diſcouraged at the 
aſpect of the difficulties he had to- encounter, 
appeared to retire voluntarily on . the 
25th, 1788. 

T had been ſounded a little time before, on 
the part of the King, to know if I would un- 
dertake the adminiſtration of the finances in 
conjunction with the Archbiſhop of Sens, with 
admiſſion to the council. I refuſed. After 
his retreat I was again applied to, and obeyed 
his Majeſty's ſummons, | 

I went to Verſailles. The King would ſee 
me in the Queen's cloſet, and in her preſence. 
His great good-nature made him feel a ſort of 
embarraſſment, becauſe he had exiled me the 
preceding year*. I ſpoke to him only of my 
devotion and reſpect; and from that moment 
I replaced myſelf on the ſame footing with the 
King that I had formerly maintained. 


I had made public an anſwer of mine to an injurious 
attack from M. de Calonne, notwithſtanding an indirect dif- 
approbation from the King. I was wrong: but impelled by 
a lively ſenſe of honour, 1 __ ran the hazard of a kind of 
diſobedience. 


Sn 
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"gd Mule of M. Necker. a 


; "'FroM this period commenced my Son 
' miniſtry, and my aſſociation to the political 
| meaſures of the King's council. I employ 
the word affociation as the moſt exact, and 
moſt conformable to truth; but I declare it is 
not in order to divide and weaken the reſpon- 
ſibility impoſed upon me. It is perhaps ſin- 
gular, that I am to be accounted with alone 
for deciſions taken by the Monarch in the 
midſt of his miniſters z but I. do not proteſt 
againſt this arbitrary juriſprudence z ; and I am 
willing to preſent myſelf, without allies and 
companions, before the tribunal of Europe and 
poſterity. 
I only wiſh to 1 permitted to refuſe * 
Judges two kinds of cenſurers, equally exag- 
gerated in their opinions. The firſt behold in 
the miniſter of a king only a blind ſervant of 
authority, and require of him the ſacrifice of 
every liberal idea. The ſecond behold in the 
ſame miniſter only a ſimple individual, the 
temporary agent of the nation; and they 
expect from him a fervile obedience to all 
popular notions. It is between theſe two 
extremes, that a miniſter's duty is placed. 
He will never lay at the Prince's feet thoſe 
r. principles 
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principles of honour and generous ſentiments, 
which alone render him worthy of a great 
place ; neither will he forget the duties im- 
poſed upon him by his maſter's confidence. 
To Louis XVI. I inceflantly ſpoke of the mig- 
fortunes and neceflities of his people: to the 
people I inceſſantly ſpoke of the beneficent 
intentions of their King; and with all my 
efforts I defended Monarchy, without con- 
cealing from the Monarch the utility of a 
balance in the conſtitution of government. I 
| have deſetved, perhaps, to have ſome friends 
among wiſe and moderate men ; and their 
protection forms my confidence, in a moment 
when, attempting to trace the progreſſive 
ſteps of a great Revolution, I cannot prevent 
its firſt ſigns from 3 the — of * 

adminiſtration. 
I I found the finanees and 1 credit in a 
deplorable ſituation; and I perceived the pre- 
ludes of a ſoarcity; the ſymptoms of which 
became terrible in a ſhort time. I made good 
the payments for two years, without any aid 
from the Parliaments and States General: and, 
by unheard-of precautions, I ſaved Paris. and 
France from the horrors of famine. I con- 
ceive myſelf to have done ſtill more to ſecure 

France from the political evils with which ſhe 
was menaced; but in this point I have not 

been 
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been able to obtain univerſal juſtice. Too 
many perſons have had occaſion to make uſe 

of me, in order to veil their own faults; and 
the crowd of ſpectators, viewing me from the 
plain, could not but continually behold me 
occupied about a car which rapidly rolled down 
from a high mountain; and might imagine 
that I puſhed it forwards; whilſt, on the 
contrary, I held back the wheels with all my 
ſtrength, and inceſſantly called for aid. Let 
this. compariſon be recollected; and let the 
reader judge, from the ſucceſſive diſcloſures I ! 
ſhall make, if it be not exactly conformable to 
the truth. 
The States General had been OY in 
the moſt ſolemn manner ; and the Parlia- 
ments, become guardians. of an engagement 
which the King had addreſſed to them, could 
not diſpenſe themſelves from watching over 
its execution. Two circumſtances, moreover, 
rendered it almoſt indeſtructible: one, that 
new profeſſion of faith of the ſovereign courts, 
on the long abuſe of their authority, and 
the incapacity in which they were placed, 
of concurring henceforth in any taxation: 
the other, that declaration of the King, per- 
fectly analogous to the ſame ſyſtem, by which 
he recogniſed the illegality of contributions 


n without the acquieſcence of the re- 
preſentatives 
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preſentatives of the nation. In fine, the wil SY 
the declared wiſhes of all the orders of tlie 


ſtate, ſurrounded as it were an engagement 


which they conſidered as a return to the an- 
cient maxims of the monarchy, aud a8. 4 


preſage of the public felicit yx. 2 . 


Can it readily be conceived,” that mR 


blinded by their paſſions, and retracing paſt 
times, ſhould now reproach me with not 


having diſſuaded the King from the convo- 
cation of the States General? He had pro- 
miſed it, ſay they, only in the embarraſſment 


of his finances; and ſince you poſſeſſed more 


means than another to extricate him; fince 
for a year you maintained the activity of the 
royal treaſury, without recourſe to the Parlia- 
ments or States General; this time would 
have ſufficed- for cooling men's ſpirits, for 
cauſing the King's promiſes to be forgotten, 


and far giving the Parliaments leiſure to per- 
ceive, that, by invoking an aſſembly of the 
nation, they directly contravened their own 


intereſts, 
Very well. But, in the firſt 721 i is 


required of a miniſter, called in by the public 


opinion, and aſſiſted by this opinion in the 
management of the finances, to aſſume a 


character the moſt fit to deſtroy thoſe ſenti- 
ments of confidence, which compoſed his 
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means, and his; principal firepgth.. It is eur 
pected of him to be himſelf; in order to oh- 
tain the eſteem of che nation, and Mazarin, to 
make a jeſt of i it. This amalgamation is im- 
poſlible. . And among the many ſigns of the 
King's attachment to his word, perhaps it 8 
one, to have placed me near his perſon. 
moreover declare, to the honour of this 3 
and as a homage to truth, that never, either 
in his council, or in any of the private confe- 
rences I had with him, did he make it a queſ- 
tion, whether he ought or ought not to oh- 
ſerve the faith he had given; and yet he was 
well aware, that an aſſembly of the States 
General, in ſuch a commotion of ſpirits, muſt 
be a great event. With what diſgrace would 
not his miniſters have been covered, had they 
| attempted to combat a ſentiment ſo moral. and 
had they permitted themſelves to dive into the 
ſecret thoughts of the Monarch, in order to 
diſcover by what ſeductions they might be 
| able to divert him from a generous inclina- 
"tion ? h 
So many hazards are attached to — 
changes; ſo difficult is it to determine their 
circle, and regulate their progreſſion; that, if 
the States General had not been promiſed, 
1 fhould have limited my endeavours to making 
* uſe of the provincial aſſemblies ; and 


1 ſhould 
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I ſhould have employed their aid in -meliey - 
rating the different branches of the BE 
ſtration, and connecting more intimately. the 
Prince with his ſubjects. In ſhort, I ſhould 
a ſecond time have attempted to: do ſeryice to 
France without noiſe or convulſiqn, and yet 
by exerting all the means which are within the 
reach of an enlightened adminiſtration. But 
when the engagement of the Prince was given, | 
when it had been received and regiſtered i in 
the moſt ſolemn form, and when the na- 
tion attached every kind of hope to its accom» 
pliſhment; who was the man that would have 
dared to offer to it, in exchange. for theſe trea- 
| ſures of the imagination, the yet uncertain 
fruits of a miniſterial operation, of which a 
tranſitory authority would have been the only 
ſafeguard? No illuſion, no juggle, would 
have dazzled the public opinion; and it would 
ſpeedily have executed. juſtice on him who, 
through an imprudent ambition, ſhould have 
wiſhed to ſubſtitute his ſingle knowledge and 
ſtrength to the lights of an entire and omni- 
| Potent people. : 

In fine—and why ſhould I diſſemble i it? 
I aſſociated myſelf, with all my wiſhes, to the 
hopes of the nation; and I did not believe 
them vain. Alas! can we at this day think 
of the univerſal truſt of all good Frenchmen, 
D232 of 
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ol all friends of humanity, without ſhedding 
tears? To be juſt, and to pre-occupy the 
| opinion of poſterity, we muſt tranſport onr. 
ſelves to thoſe beginnings, which appear fo far 
from us, and yet are ſo near by the mealurg 
of time alone. 

Some perſons then faid : At length the 
treaſure of the ſtate will no longer be at the 
mercy of a miniſter of finance; it will no 
longer be exhauſted by his prodigalities or baſe 
compliances z ; it will no longer depend upon 
his vices or perſonal combinations. An aſ- 
ſembly, compoſed of men choſen by the na- 
tion, will fix the public expenditure ; and 
with a firm hand proportioning it to the ex- 
tent of the revenues, no deviation will be 
poſſible ; and the Monarch himſelf will be 
protected from his errors and regrets. What 
riches of opinion will then be created! for 
when confidence is once re-eſtabliſhed, the 
ſtate- creditors will be freed from every ſource 
of diſquiet ; and every one may truſt in the 
ſtability of his fortune. 

The friends of the people at the ſame time 
repeated: At length they will no more be 
forgotten; they will obtain defenders; they 
will have enlightened protectors in an aſſem- 
bly of their own repreſentatives; and the re- 
gards due to their ſituation, the juſtice which 

they | 


l 
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tera may rightfully expect, will no longer be 
uncertain, wavering principles, the application 
of which ſhall depend upon the qualities of 
the Prince, or the morality of his miniſters. . 

The friends, too, of ſober liberty rej joiced, 
by Anticipation, in the abſolute proſeription of 
lettres deecachet and arbitrary impriſonments; 
and they already felt themſelves more at their 
eaſe, in the thought, that preſently the ſuper- 
intendance exerciſed by magiſtrates, in the 
name of the law, would be the only dreaded 
authority. 

Further, the viciouſneſs of former ſyſtems 
of adminiſtration was perceived; the com- 
plaints and murmurs which continually ſprung 
from the management and diſtribution of the 
taxes, and the rigours and abſurdities of the 
fiſcal legiſlation, were liſtened to; and the 
obſtacles which a formidable complication of 
privileges and authorities oppoſed to the ideas 
of reform and melioration, were rendered 
manifeſt. Thus, when the feebleneſs and in- 
conſtancy of government, in all undertakings 
foreign to the royal authority, had ſo long 
been experienced, it was natural that men 
ſhould wiſh to ſee at length united in the ſame 
centre, the knowled ge of abuſes, the will-to 
deſtroy or correct them, and the power neceſ- 
ſary for attaining the end. 
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T$- wiſhes of the 1 nation were then bt 
irt motives, directed to a convocation of 
the States General; and when this convoca- 
tion was promiſed, the liberty was taken of 


reaſoning more openly concerning the organi- 


ſation of the French government; its abuſes 
were diſcuſſed, its faults Pointed out, and 


preſently. an inquietude of opinion ſprung up, 


which {pread with a fingular acceleration. The 
circumſtances which ſerve to conceal the vices 
of an ancient political conſtitution, or prevent 


their being attended to, no longer exiſted. 


The veil was torn ; and confidence in the wiſ- 
dom of adminiſtration, reſpect for the ruling 
authority, the force of prejudices, the ſlumber 
of proſperity, were all diſappeared; no ex- 
pectation, no hope, no flattering dream, fa- 
. voured any longer habitual ideas; and the 
_ penetrating eye of cenſure had reſumed all its 
activity. 

Then men aſked themſelves what meant a 
ſocial order, in which the conditions of the 
legiſlative power were not fixed; in which the 
Monarch and his advocates believed, that this 
_ power belonged finally to the will of the 
Prince, expreſſed in a bed of juſtice; while 
the Parliaments, and the diſciples of their doc- 
trine, conſidered all laws as incomplete, which 
were not freely regiſtered by the different 

ſovereign 


* 
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ſovereign courts. The firſt ſyſtem, uniting 


under the ſame authority the executive and 
legiſlative powers, preſented the idea of de- 
ſpotiſm. The ſecond; ſubmitting all the diſ- 
poſitions of a general order to the conſent of 


5 thirteen parliaments; each deliberating apart 
on the extent of their juriſdictions, prefented 


a g of confuſion. 


The conteſt between theſe two ſyſtems; and 
their alternate ſuperiority, in proportion as 


opinion favoured one or the other, were, and 


could not but be, a continual ſouree of trou- 
bles and diviſions. And when the quarrel 


between the royal and parliamentary autho- _ 
rities broke out into hoſtilities, the court 


exiled and impriſoned, and the magiſtrates 
ceaſed to diſtribute juſticex. The Parliaments 
threw diſcredit on the King's Council; the 
Council endeavoured to vilify the Parliaments; 
and during the courſe of theſe diſputes and 


mutual attacks, the conſideration of all the au- 


thorities was weakened, In fine, the legiſla- 
tive power itſelf, in the midſt of ſo many con- 
. no longer appeared, in the da of the 


** The Partiamenthk Paris ſuſpended all its functions; and 
the Advocates, after its example, refuſed to plead hefors any 
tribunal, becauſe Louis XV. had forbidden the ſovereign 
Courts to interfere in the affairs relative to be” * ww 
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people, with the ſplendour becoming i it; and, 
in conſequenee, reſpect often ſeemed nn. 
and obedience languid. | : 

The Parliaments alſo, We their compo- 
* was examined, did not appear ſuited or 
proportioned to the rank they wiſhed to hold 
in the conſtitution of the ſtate. The neceſlity 
alone of a medium betu cen the Prince and 
the Nation gave to theſe companies of magiſ- 
trates the ſupport of the public opinion; but 
| how was it poſſible, , when men began to re- 
flect, that they mould fail to ſee, that indivi- 
duals, raiſed into authority by the venal ac- 
quiſition of an office, were not the natural 
organs of a nation's will; that they were not 
the perſons marked out, in the name of Rea- 
ſon, to be the ſole depoſitaries of a preroga- 
tive ſo magnificent as that of accepting or 
refuſing the laws which were to regulate all 
the intereſts of the ſtate? Further, how could 
it fail to be perceived, dat men, whoſe ſtudies 
and occupations were concentrated within the 
circle of civil or criminal juriſprudence, and 
the ſcience of forms, were not prepared, by 
their habits and acquirements, to enter into 
that immenſe diverſity of TIS: of which 
civil order is compoſed ? 

May it alſo be permitted to a man, ſo long 
a friend to the __” that people then aban- 


"_ 
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doned, to recall to mind, amid all the ſtrauge 
eculiarities of the French government, that 
with which he has always been painfully af=- 
feed during the courſe of his adminiſtration? 
The good of the kingdom, the principles. of 
ſound morality, the protection due to the 
ignorant claſs. of ſociety, all the motives, in 
ſhort, which can determine an honeſt mi- 
niſter, would have made me deſire a great, an 
almoſt abſolute change in the Ms of the 
public contributions. 

The land-tax was ſubmitted to no W 
principle of proportioning; and principles, 
unjuſt in themſelves, but attached to ancient 
ideas, threw the principal burden of them 
upon that part of the nation which, in reſpect 
of. condition and fortune, ought to have been 
the moſt ſpared. 

The duties on conſumption offered diſpari- 
ties of another kind. They had been infi- 
nitely diverſified, they had been gradually 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch : and while ſeveral 
provinces were overburdened with them; 
others excited their envy, by boaſting of the 
_ exemptions to which they were entitled. The 
Gabelle, the Aids, and other equally well- 
| known duties, ſtill to this day recall by their 
names alone all that I have been aſſerting : 


meantime this variegation and theſe ſtriking 
oppoſitions 
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oppoſitions excited, by the allurement of gain, 
a ſpirit of fraud; and open perpetual war 
reigned between the ſmuggling adventurers, 
and the militia of the revenue. 
So much confuſion and ſo many diſorders 
in the ſyſtem and partition of taxes, doubtleſs 
called for an amendment, and perhaps a com- 
plete regeneration ; but to attain it, in the 
midft of ſo many rival intereſts, it would have 
been neceſſary to unite in one opinion the 
Parliaments, the countries of States, and per- 
haps alſo the Chambers of Accounts, and the 
Courts of Aids; for there was no authority, 
which had not its power to ſuſpend and impede; 
and a few weeks before the aſſembling of the 
States General, I ſaw mere bickerings, in the 
Court of Aids, in Normandy, put a ſtop, in 
that province, to the collection and aſſeſſment 
of the Taille; and yet theſe bickerings had no 
other motive than a little ſpite or ill humour 
againſt the newly-cſtabliſhed provincial admi- 
niſtrations. a 
The embarraſſed, and, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, intertwiſted contexture of the French 
government, in its relations with the interior 
adminiſtration of the kingdom, could only be 
known by experience. A mutual under- 
ſtanding was kept up by the aſſiſtance of habit, 
and by E beaten tracks; but a thou- 
land 
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| ſand little battles were neceſſary to ſecure the 
fuceeſs of the moſt reaſonable innovation. 
It will doubtleſs be faid, and will be belle ed a 
by thoſe who are convinced by ſimple pro- 
babilities, that the royal authority, if employed 
with intelligence, would have deſtroyed the 
moſt rooted abuſes, and overcome every ſpecies 
of reſiſtance. But ſuch perſons do not reflect 
that power, in order to act with. ſteadineſs, 
ought to be attached, and oftenſibly attached, 
to a will; but ſuch a will in a monarchy will 
never unite itſelf to an idea fo abſtra& and 
complicated as the renovation of a ſyſtem of 
revenue, of adminiſtration, or of juriſprudence. 
Richelieu was ſupported by a weak prince in 
a bold enterprize ; but this enterprize had a 
continued relation to a ſimple notion, always 
underſtood and cheriſhed by kings, the increaſe 
of authority. And I doubt not that the ſame 
miniſter who ſubjugated the grandees, and 
humbled Auſtria in the name of Louis XIII. 
would have put his maſter out of patience if 
he had required from him tenacity and in- 
flexibility only to render the price of {alt 
uniform in the kingdom. | 
It was therefore from the States Geol 
alone that a ſalutary reform in the interior 
adminiſtration of France could be hoped. It 
was not doubted, that, called together for the 
deſtruction 
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deſtruction of abuſes, their will would be if 
harmony with their means; and on fuch a 
harmony, in every country, the triumph over 
obſtacles and the ſucceſs ef great n 
depend. | 
Is there not, however, a diifcrent language 
which might be held without violating truth? 
France, it may be ſaid, was the continual ob- 
ject of the jealouſy of Europe. What did it 
need more? Recollect the variety of its ma- 
nufactures, the perfection of its arts, the 
activity of its induſtry, the extent of its com- 
merce, the immenſity of its ſpecie. See the 
remaining veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, 
its roads, its canals, its pompous monuments, f 
irs uſeful foundations. How many evident 
figns of the wiſdom of its adminiſtration ! 
Alas! who more than myſelf has diſplayed 
the riches and advantages of this fair king- 
dom ? who has ever enumerated them with 
ſo much affection and oftentation ? But let us 
be juſt; neither the ſplendour, nor even the 
fortune of a country are proofs of the excel- 
lence of its political conſtitution, Before we 
make a valuation of the benefits of a govern- 
ment, we muſt, in the calculations of gratitude, 
adjudge to ſimple nature the portion ſhe has 
a right to demand, and this 1s a portion not 
to be eſtimated in a country ſo variouſly 
favoured 


favoured by heaven. A pure ai r, a temperate 
climate, a ſoil fruitful in different productions; 
rivers that fertilize it, and at the ſame time mul - 
tiply its interior communications; a ſituation 
between two ſeas, and eafy relations with 


Europe and the reſt of the world; in fine, the : 


animated character of its inhabitants, their 
quick imagination, their promptneſs i in learn- 
ing; — what a number of happy circumſtances 


to benefit Fr ance, and carry her to the hi gheſt | 
pitch of glory! Such circumſtances might re- 


fiſt all political imperfections, all the miſtakes 
of legiſlators, and the errors of governors : 
they.could, and they yet may, ſo much is the 
nature of things predominant over every other 


influence. And if we wiſhed to attach our- 


ſelves ſtill more to the truths I have been pre- 
ſenting, we muſt in imagination tranſport to 
. ſome other part of the world, and not one of 
the leaſt favoured by fortune, the thirteen 
Parliaments of France, each ſeparately con- 
tending for power and authority with the 


Miniſters and the King's Council, and none of 


them knowing the commencement of their 
rights, and the limit of their power. I doubt 
not, after having formed ſuch a picture and 
ſtudied 'it, that we ſhould eaſily perſuade 
ourſelves, that nowhere elſe ſo vague a con- 


ſtitution, fo 0 range a focial order, could have 


lived 
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lived a ſingle century. But in the midſt of a 
great maſs of wealth, and of all the natural 
means of proſperity, the nature of the govern= 
ment often becomes an acceſſory idea, which 
occupies the mind only at intervals. 

The: cafe is no longer the ſame, and this 
diſtraction of the mind ceaſes, when, with: an 
equal pace, the adminiſtration grows worſe, 
and men's underſtandings are enlightened ; 
when the public finances, in the- centre of ſo 
many intereſts, fall into confuſion; when the 
complaints of perſons in eaſy ae ee 
remind the multitude that they are ſtill more 
wretched ; and when the firſt ſeek to ennoble 
their cenſures, by ſpeaking continually in the 
name of the people. A great leſſon for men 
at the head of affairs in a country where the 
political conſtitution is defective! they ought 
never to forget, that in order to divert atten- 
tion from the fundamental vices of a govern- 
ment, to keep aloef critical examination, and 
the ſpirit of revolution which comes in its 
train, the adminiſtration ſhould be conducted 
with extreme prudence and inceſlant circum- 
ſpection. 

I have retraced the motives which ani- 
mated and juſtified the wiſhes of the nation 
for a ſalutary reform in. the abuſes or de- 
fects of government; but in ſtating theſe 
wiſhes, 


wiſhes, the precurſors of tus States General, 


1 have a ſecond. time called to mind that at 


the period of my return to the miniſtry, it 
was no longer time to examine if the cares of 
a good adminiftration could ſtill re-eſtabliſh 
confidence in them alone, The appeal to the 


— 
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national repreſentatives was determined on, 


the Monarch had given his word for it, and 


public opinion was awake in order to make 


him keep his promiſe. 
Let us now quit theſe prefatory ee 
and ſtill keeping to the deſign of throwing 


unheard-of events will render ſo memorable, 
let us paſs in review the important delibera- 
tions which muſt have occupied the attention 
of the King's Council. Never, in ſo ſhort 
an interval, had they to treat of ſubjects fo 


all perſons of the age, Miniſters, if they had 
fallen into ſome miſtakes, and committed ſome 
errors, might juſtly plead for an equitable in- 


except in that claſs of men whole preſeienee 
is ſubſequent to events, and who, without 
diſtinction, take all antecedents for cauſes. 
The States General were promiſed, but it 
had not been announced in what manner they 
were to be came ; Perhaps it would have 


light upon cemmencements which ſo many 


weighty; and as they were entirely new to 


dulgence. There are no inexorable judges 
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been right to ſubmit the two deciſions 10 


parallel examinations, for it was evident tbat 
the ſame ſpirit in the public which wreſted 
from the King the promiſe of a ſpeedy con» 


vocation of the States General would alſo in- 
fluence the formation of the States. Govern- 
ment itſelf appeared to have a preſentiment of - 


this truth ; but inftead of thoroughly examin» 
ing it in time, and meaſuring its conſequences, 
it was contented with requiring, with a ſort 
of ſolemnity, informations and inſttuctions 
which were not ſent. ER 


It was by an arr of council, Gren Udet 


M. de Brienne, that the Municipalities, Pro- 
vincial Adminiſtrations, and even learned 
Academies and men of letters, were invited to 
addreſs memoirs to the Miniſters; and if the 
nation could have remained uncertain as to 


the authority of its opinion, its confidence 
would have returned on ſeeing the doubts 


of government, and the imperfection of its 


knowledge. F 

In this manner, when I returned to the 
miniſtry in Auguſt 1788, I found the Prince 
and his Council engaged both by. their pro- 
miſes, and by the hopes they had given, I 
ſaw at the ſame time the nation diſpoſed ta 
all the pretenſions inſpired by a ſenſe of its 


ane and though the novelty of circum» 


ſtances 
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| Rances and the general inexperience” rendered 


all political ſpeculations as yet indefinite, yet 


there was an univerſal concurrence in the de- 
| fire and expectation that the States General 


ſhould not be an empty parade. It was de- 


ceidedly demanded that they ſhould, by ſome 
means, be poſſeſſed of the unity of action 
neceſſary, as well to extirpate the crowd of 
deeply-rooted abuſes, as to undertake with 


ſucceſs a regeneration ſo impatiently 2 


and ſo evidently wanted. 

The laſt States had been aſſembled in 1614, 
at the majority of Louis XIII. and under the 
ſtill ſubſiſting authority of Mary of Medicis. 
They were convoked in haſte, and diſſolved 
in haſte. They diſplayed the efforts of the 
Clergy to procure in France a recognition of 
the temporal authority of the Pope and the 
Council of Trent, but no other important diſ- 
cuſſion occupied them. The three Orders, 


ſeparately aſſembled, viſited each other by com- 


miſſioners, and reciprocally ſent orators to 
each other. All ceremonials were ſerupulouſ- 
ly obſerved; and the number of paces was 
regulated which were to be made in one of 


the chambers to accompany or to meet the 


delegates of the other two. Of theſe paces 
there was a certain number for the Third 
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Eſtate®, another for the Nobility, another for 


harangues were in like manner recorded; and 


theſe harangues rather reſembled theatrical 


declamations than ſerious. controverſies.” In 
fine, in the midſt of tedious compliments, 
quarrels aroſe concerning inconſiderate phraſes; 


and, among other things, many negotiations 


and interviews were; requilite, to appeaſe the 
fermentation occaſioned by an impertinent 
figure employed by an orator of the Third 
Eftate, who, in ſpeaking to the King, had 2 
deſignated the Nobles as worſhippers, of the 
Coddeſs Pecunia. Statements of ' grievances 


were, however, drawn up, and it was hoped 
that ſome redreſs of them would be obtained 
before the ſeparation of the States; but this 


ſeparation was commanded at the very mo- 
ment of reception of the memorials ( cahiers ), 
The deputies of the Third Eſtate, appeared 


humiliated and diſtreſſed on being obliged to 


return to their bailiwicks without having ob- 
tained any thing for the public. A deputy of 
this order, the compiler of the verbal proceſſes, 
thus expreſſes himſelf: What ſhame, | (ſaid 
„ he,) what confuſion to all France, to ſee 


9 "jw Etat: thus will the word be generally rendered. >. 


88 thoſe 
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te thoſe who repreſent her, {0 lightly cheemed. 
and ſo degraded !. ... ; , One publiſhes the 
* misfortune which preſſes on the State, an- 
„ other reviles the Chancellor and his adher- 
* ents and cabaliſts. One ſtrikes his breaſt, 
<4 accuſing himſelf of cowardice, and would 
« ata high price redeem a journey ſo fruitleſs, 
ec ſo pernicious to the State, and miſchievous 
« to the government of a young Prince, whoſe 
* cenſure he fears, when age ſhall have given 
« him a perfect knowledge of the diſorders 
« which the States have not only failed to 
& diminiſh, but have increaſed, fomented, and 
« approved. Another minutes his return, 
« abhors living in Paris, wiſhes. to ſee his 
e houſe, his wife, and friends, in order to 
„ drown, in the ſweetneſs: of ſuch tender 
hy pledges, the remembrance of the Pain which | 
« expiring liberty gives him.“ 

The States of 1614 ſcarcely laſted fon 
months; and deducting from this period all the 
time conſumed by ceremonies and other uſe- 
leſs diſtractions, there would not remain ſix 
weeks of continued buſineſs. 

Certainly thoſe States General which had 
only ſerved to ſignalize the power of the 
Court and the weakneſs of the National Re- 
Preſentatives, thoſe States, the memory of 
which, hiſtory had ſcarcely deigned to record, 


E3 cont 
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could not bring into credit the ideas which 
had regulated their form and determined their 
compoſition. Beſides, all was changed 1 in an 
interval of 175 years; manners, inclinations, 
ſentiments of fear or reſpe& towards the royal 
authority, extent of knowledge, the nature 
ahd diſtribution of riches; and above all, there 
had ariſen an authority which did not exiſt 
two centuries before, and with which it was 
neceſſary to treat—that of public opinion, 
The diſcontent of the kingdom was therefore 
univerſal, when the Parliament of Paris re- 
newed the forms of 1614, at the time of re- 
giſtering its declaration for n the term of 
the States General. 

It accompanied this regiſtry with no re- 
preſentation; and the ſilence it preſerved on 
ſeeing the Notables alter the forms of 1614 
in every point; the ſilence it preſerved to the 
moment when the rights of election were 
publicly debated and fixed, and new propor- 
tions were adopted for determining the num- 
ber of deputies in each bailiwick, and even to 
the moment of iſſuing letters of convocation, 
and during the courſe of all the preliminary 
diſcuſſions ;—ſufficiently proved that the Par- 
liament adhered to the formulary clauſe of its 
regiſtry through no profound examination or 
ſuperior knowledge. 

In 
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In fact, had an abſolute diſregard - been 
ſhewn to the great alterations produced. by 
time in all moral circumſtances, it ſtill would 
have been manifeſt that the model of 1614 
could not be literally followed in a country 
augmented by ſeveral provinces fince that 
epoch, and the population of which, from 
other cauſes, had mounted to a d as et 
unknown. 

This model, before the Aſſembly of Nota- 

bles had demonſtrated all its defects, was 
become the object of univerſal criticiſm, and 
every one cited ſome particulars in the States 
of 1614 incompatible with the order exiſt» 
ing in 1788. Finally, it was aſked, whether, 
through a ſervile regard to the cken | 
vallations of bailiwicks, it were poſſible, in an - 
_ enlightened age, to attribute the ſame number 
of deputies, and the ſame right of repreſents» 
ation, to diſtricts the population of which was 
fo different, that it varied | in the proportion of 
one to thirty. 

I ſhall not dwell upon details whieh would 
at preſent be unintereſting. It was eaſy to ſet 
forth the defects of a political organization diſ- 
uſed for two centuries, and which, for that rea- 
ſon, could not be modified with cireumſtanees. 
But in examining after what manner it could be 
| 5 3 adapted 
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adapted to our time, and how the old could 
be conciliated with the new, the ancient with 
the modern, great difficulties were perceived. 
In fact, it was not ſufficient to convoke the 
States General, it was alſo neceſſary that they 
| ſhould derive from opinion the ſanction eſſen- 
tial to their authority; and what was then 
moſt feared, was the being plunged into the 
chaos of chaos, if, whilſt the Parliaments re- 
fuſed their aid- to government, conteſts about 
forms ſhould have embarraſſed and retarded the 
union of the national repreſentatives. The 
King's Council, meantime, could not prudent- 
ly take to themſelves alone the deciſion of an 
infinite number of queſtions, all important, 
either by their relation to the regularity of 
elections, or by their influence on the order 
and tranquillity of the meetings which were 
to be held at the ſame time throughout the 
kingdom. 5 
Government, always called on to be a party 
in great political operations, would readily 
have been accuſed of a ſpirit of partiality, and 
this ſpirit would have been found in details 
with which it had nothing to do. The King's 
Council had the leſs reaſon to confide in its 
own ſingle lights, as the Parliament of Paris, 
having entered on their regiſters a reſerve in 
51411 favour 
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| favour of the forms of 1614, might reſort to 
it according to circumſtances, and to the de- 
gree of aſſiſtance which the public opinion 
might afford. But where-was to be found a 
body in the ſtate, and an aſſemblage of men, 
which could preſent on all ſides a front of 
reſpectability able to give foree to their ſenti- 
ments? And if Miniſters had choſen arbitra- 
rily to compoſe a conſultative aſſembly, they 
would have rendered their views ſuſpected, 
and at leaſt the public would have been buſy in 
diſcovering a relation between their nomina- 
tions, and the ſpecies of opinions they — a 
deſign of bringing into credit. 31 85 


3 


Aſſembly of the Notables. | 

_ In the midſt of an embarraſſment, ſtrongly 
felt by all the members of government, the 
propoſition of re-afſembling the ſame Notables 


who had been called together the preceding 


year, will be thought a happy idea. It was 
perhaps bold, under the well-known temper 
of men's minds, to take for a directory 
council an Aſſembly compoſed: eſſentially of 
Princes of the Blood, Biſhops, great Lords, 
and all the Chiefs of the Sovereign Courts. 
| And [ alk, on this occafion, if the revival of 
| E 4 ſuch 


hh 
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ſuch an Aſſembly announced on my part a 
rooted ſpirit of democracy, and if enemies 
blinded by paſhon ought to be credited, when, 
directing their attention on my ſecond. mini- 
ſtry, they attribute to me, from its commence- 
ment, a premeditated deſign of careſſing with- 


out diſtinction all popular opinions? 


What ought to have been adviſed with ſuch 
views, was a conſultative aſſembly compoſed | 
of deputies choſen by the Countries of States, 
( Pays d Etats, and the provincial admini- 
ſtrations. The Third Eſtate would then have 
had an influence in the deliberations equal to 


the credit of the two firſt Orders; but in this 
way great debates would have opened prema- 


turely, and government would have marked 
an opinion, inftead of ent to — 
itſelf. 

Nothing was orefumes i in —_ the for- 
mer Notables, becauſe they had been choſen. 
in another ſeaſon, and for a purpoſe abſolutely 
foreign to the new queſtions which were to 


be ſubmitted to their examination. They had, 
moreover, obtained the confidence of the 

nation by their conduct; and it was beſides : 
Juſtly thought that government, aſſiſted as it 


then was in opinion, would not receive 
from any. aſſembly ſimple advice as a deci- 


- five direction. Theſe were the motives, 


doubtleſs, 
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doubtleſs, which made the publie faveurable 
to the recall of the former Notables; and they 
began their labour at — under the 
happieſt auſpices. 
A multitude of reſearches 2 their 
attention; and they examined ſuceeſſively all 
the diſpoſitions which were to precede the 
union of deputies to the States General; 
the manner of proceeding to the compoſition 
and holding of the aſſemblies of the bailiwicks; 
the kind of authority to be inveſted in the 
preſidents; the precautions neceſſary for the 
maintenance of public order; the titles of right 
to elect and be elected; the different forms 
neceſſary to verify ſuffrages and enſure their 
liberty: in ſhort, the Notables, in order ho- 
nourably to fulfil the taſk confided to them, 
went over all the dependencies of a vaſt and 
important ſubject; and comparing ancient 
uſages with later eſtabliſhments and new cir- 
cumſtances, they threw a great light on all the 
eſſential queſtions, and traced out to govern= 


quiries and labours could not be too highly 
eſteemed; yet their moſt important ſervice 
was the authority they gave to ſeveral abſo- 
lutely neceſſary innovations, which the King's 
Miniſters would never have had, ingly, the 
power of commanding. 


The 


- 


ment the path it was to follow, Their in- 
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The Notables, for the purpoſe of e : 


oy more cloſely and with leſs confuſion the 
numerous details they had to diſcuſs, divided 
themſelves into ſix committees, ( bureaux, ) 
each compoſed of twenty-four perſons; and 
their opinions, ſometimes unanimous, were 


however varied upon a great number of queſ- 


tions. It was then neceſſary to reſume theſe 
opinions and take a definitive determination. 


The King named for this purpoſe four Coun- 


ſellors of State of great reputation, and a 
Maſter of Requeſts in quality of Reporter. 
Theſe magiſtrates; aſſembling before the Keeper 
of the Seals, and deliberating in his preſence, 
ſet the laſt hand to the plan of convocation of 
the States General, and to all the inſtraQtions 


which were to accompany It. 


'The King, before naming this conmitiion 


of magiſtrates, but after the cloſe of the labours 
of the Notables, had decided in his Council of 
State two important queſtions—the general 
number of the deputies of the kingdom, and 
the reſpective number of the deputies of the 
three Orders. The Notables'had not diſcuſſed 


the firſt of theſe; on the ſecond they were 


divided in opinion, and the Council adhered 
to that of the minority. It is therefore ſolely 
for two decifions that the King's Minifters are 


particularly reſponſible ; for the other diſpo- 


ſitions 


* 
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ſidtions relative to the aſſembling} of the States 
General were dictated 5 the * al * | 
Notables. | | 


— 


RNeſalt of Council of 27th December 1788. 


IT was on the 27th of December 1788, and 
by a proclamation under the title of Reſult of 
Council, that the King publicly fixed the gene- 
ral number of deputies to the States General, 
and the reſpective number of Repreſentatives 
of each Order. | 

This reſult, in the ſequel, became very 
famous; and though my name was conſtant- 
ly annexed to it, though it ſucceſſively procured 
me many praiſes and many cenſures, it does 
not belong to me excluſively. Compoſition, 
arrangement, and ſtyle give a title of property 
to academical works alone ; arrets of a politi- 
cal council, and preambles which declare the 
motives of them, were never conſidered in the 
ſame light. The reſult of Council of De- 
cember 27, when it was made public, was 
preceded by a report drawn in my name, as 
Miniſter of State; but no one at that time at 
all converſant with affairs could be ignorant 
that this report had neither induced nor pre- 


pared the determination of the King and his 
Council. 
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Council. It was not drawn up till after this 
determination, and for the purpoſe of ſtanding 
in place of the ordinary preambles; a kind of 
diſcourſe in which the Monarch himſelf de- 
clared the motives of his laws or determina- 
tions. It was thought, that, on this occaſion, 
an explanation was required, the length of 
which would ill comport with the noble and 
preciſe language appertaining to the royal 
dignity ; and it was for this reaſon that the 
form was adopted, of a report made to his 
Majeſty by one of his Miniſters, followed by 
a deliberation of the Council of State. Hence 
this report, eſſentially deſigned to enlighten the 
ublic opinion, was minutely examined, in 
ſeveral committees of Miniſters, and next 
under the eyes of the King ; and the Queen 
was preſent at the laſt conference. And at 
the time of this final diſcuſſion, with the ex- 
ception of a fingle Miniſter, whoſe oppoſition 
was confined to a ſingle point, all opinions 
were united in favour of the report and reſult, 
as they were given to the public. 5 
Let me not be miſtaken as to the motives 
which induce me to relate theſe particulars. 
It is not at a time when the deliberations of 
the Council, anterior to the States General, 
are attacked in the name of the ſubſequent 
events, that I would diſpute concerning my 


ſhare 
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ſhare in theſe deliberations. I Rill accept itin 


total, and without reduction, as I did in the 


days of hope. J would even venture to ſay, 
that I challenge for myſelf that juſtly honour- 


able ſhare ; for the merit of honeſt ideas and 


prudent counſels cannot be altered by the falſe 
interpretations of men, or by the addreſs with 
which ſeveral perſons draw all attention to & 


ſtriking circumſtance, in order to divert it 
from the unfortunate conſequences of their 
own faults or errors. 


It is, however, of i importance to the reputa- 
tion of the Council of State, and perhaps to 
the memory of the King, that a wrong notion 


ſhould not be given concerning the form of the 


proclamation of 27th December 1788. Sueh 
is given, nevertheleſs, and without ſcruple, 
when my report to the Monarch is underſtood 


and repreſented as a complete view of all the 


reaſons which fixed the determination of go— 
vernment. The word neceſſity is not to be 
found in it; and this ſingle remark ought to 
give a preſumption, that the report did not 
ſay every thing; and that it had been preceded 
by a more extenſive diſcuſſion. We {hall ſoon 
enlarge on this reflection. 

The King, by the reſult of his Coll, 
27th Dec. 1788, manifeſtly gave to underſtand, 
that he meant to change nothing in the an- 

ä cient 
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cient Auicuslen of the three Orders ſum 


moned to deliberate ſeparately; at the ſame 
time he determined, that the Deputies of the 
Third Eſtate ſhould equal in number thoſe of 
the two firſt Orders together. Could it have 
been maintained at a tribunal. of equity, that 
the intereſts of 98 hundredths of the nation 


did not require as great a number of repre- 


ſentatives, examiners, and interpreters, as the 
intereſts of the two remaining hundredths ? 
And I believe I ſhould ſpeak more exactly, in 
comparing 99 hundredths to one; and in this 
laſt fraction there were ſtill many individuals 
who ſpoke eloquently in favour of a parity of 
repreſentation. Would the rules of prudence, 
had they alone been conſulted, have permitted 
the King to reject a wiſh, at once reaſonable, 
and ſupported in fo impoſing a manner? 
Criticiſm raiſed a feeble voice againſt the 
royal determination; ſcarcely was it heard 


in the midſt of univerſal plaudits. It then 
reſted alone upon the intereſts and. rights of 


the two firſt Orders; it was by degrees, and 
in conſequence of events, that an importance 
.and extent have been attempted to be given to 

the firſt diſcourſes on this ſubject, which they 


did not poſſeſs in the beginning: and thus a 


pronhetic inſtinct has been claimed, without ; 


any other title than complaints excited by 


perſonal 
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perſonal conſiderations. But ks 1s ſo 
common as theſe operations of ſelf· love and 


vanity. A word ſpoken by chance, at a certain 


time, without any profundity of idea attached 


to it; a word, perhaps, recollected by the 


ſpeaker alone, ſometimes is ſufficient for him 


to ſuſpend upon it, long afterwards, a chain 


of predictions, which ſerve as ſo many tro- 
phies to the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. 

Loet us, however, conſider the objections 
3 againſt the reſult of Council of Dec. 27, 
without regarding their date, or the degree of 


perſuaſion with which they are repeated, and 


without ſtopping to expoſe the ſpirit of imi. 
tation or of credulity, which have favoured 
their circulation, and multiplied their effects. 


| Duplication of the Third Eſtate. | 


IT 1s under the name of Duplication of the 
Third Eſtate, ( Doublement dis Tiers, that 
men have marked out the object of their re- 
proaches ; and, according to the maxims of 
war, they have done wiſely in uniting the 
paſſions to a ſimple expreſſion; ſince, by its 
means, they aſſociated to their cauſe a multi- 
tude of perſons incapable of underſtanding and 
fathoming i it. Under the name of Duplication 
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of the Third Eftate, a name eaſy to retain, and_ 


which every one might underſtand as he choſe, 
men, women; and children, ignorant and 


lettered, have all rallied ; and this word, be- 


come a cry of party, ill to this day ſerves as 


a reference to one and the ſame opinion. 


Let us firſt ſhew, that the expreſſion Da- 


. plication of the Third Eflate, ſo readily em- 


ployed to deſignate and to condemn the King's 
determination. of Dec. 27, was abſolutely void 
of juſtneſs and truth. 

The ancient letters of convocation have not 
always uſed the ſame expreſſion to mark the 
number -of deputies which the three Orders 
were to chooſe : they have ſometimes ſaid, 
one of each Order; ſometimes, one of each 
Order at mot ; ſometimes, one of each Order 
at leaſt ; and they appear, in reality, to refer 
to cuſtom ;- for they commonly add, according 
as has been practiſed in the like caſe. Let us, 
therefore, fix our attention on a circumſtance 
more important than theſe chancery forms ; 
which is, the very fact of the elections, and 
admiſſion of their reſults, without any kind of 
eontradiction. 

It appears, from all the verbal proceſſes 
remaining of ancient times, that a great num- 
ber of bailiwicks, and ſometimes ſome, fome- 
times ethers, had a number of deputies of the 
1 Third 
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Tbird Eſtate, equal or i uperior to that of the 

two other Orders together. I place in a note 

a proof of this e extracted Tour the | 
laſt States a = 
L “et us further exhibit the reſpeQtive and the — 
total number of the Deputies at the three laſt 


aſſemblies of the States General. | 
In the States. held at Paris, in 16 14, chere 


were, 
140 Deputies of the Church, 
132 of the Nobility, 
192 — of the Third Eſtate. 


In the States of Blois, in 1588, there were, 
134 — of the Church, 
104 of the Nobility, 
191 of the Third Eſtate, with 
out thoſe — — the Chronicle) who came 1 8 
the firft and ſecond ſitting. 
In the States of Blois, in 1.576, there were, 
104 Deputies of the Clergy, — 


T% of the Nobility, 
I 50 — of the Third Eſtate. 
It appears then, that, at the two aſſemblies 
of 1 Held at Blois, and particularly at the earlieſt, 
"2 the number of Deputies of the Third Eftate 
ſes 1 was nearly equal to that o mo Nobility and 
m- 5 


It was not thought „ to copy this note, as its | 
_ particulars would be unintereſting to a foreigner. _ 5 
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Clergy conjoined: The difference was greater 


ia the States of 1614; and yet it was not as 
ons to two, but as eight to eleven. 


In fine, at the little States of Pontoiſe, in 
1561, which preceded the States of Blois above 


mentioned, and in which, however, a tax 


upon liquors, conſiderable for the time, was 
granted, the Deputies of the Nobility, and 
thoſe of the Third Eſtate, were in equal num- 
ber. The Deputies of the Clergy did not aſſiſt 
at this aſſembly, as they were then collected 
at Poiſſy on affairs of religion; and they pro- 
miſed a ſeparate aid. 

What means then, after theſe ducidations, 
the expreſſion of Duplication of the Third 
Eſtate, lo lightly applied to the equality of 
number. between the Deputies of the Third 
Eftate, and thoſe of the Clergy and Nobility 
together Dh. 

The great queſtion in 1789, and at all 
times, was not the reſpective, number of the 
Deputies of the three Orders, but their manner 
of deliberating, by head or by bailiwick, with 
the Orders conjoined,; or ſeparate ;—queſtions 
which 1 ſhall hereafter treat of in their 
places. 

They do not belong to the refalt of Council 
of 27th December; ſince this reſult made no 
change in the ancient forms of diſcuſſion, but, 

on. 
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bn the contrary, revived them. But 4 more 
important obſervation on the pretended Dupli- 
cation of the Third Eftate, is, that the King, 
determining, as he did, the reſpective number 
of the Deputies" of the three Orders, in reality 
reſtricted the deputations of the Third Eſtate : - 
a remarkable fact, which I muſt explain. 
I will ſuppoſe, that the formulary preces 
dently followed by the Chancery had been 
followed. Letters of convocation would then 
havebeen addreſſed to the bailiwicks, in which 
it would have been ſaid, ſpeaking of the num- 
ber of Deputies, one of each Order, one of 
each Order at moft, one of each Order at leaff 
The bailiwicks, on receiving - theſe letters, 
would have confulted tradition, would have 
examined the verbal proceſſes, and would have 
| ſeen that, notwithſtanding the cuſtomary 
forms, they had ſent, according to their own 
free will, and without contradiction, ſome- 
times more, ſometimes fewer Deputies z and 
their motives of confidenee not being dimiꝰ 
niſhed, but the reverſe, each of them would 
have followed their inclinations. . 
hut can it be doubted, that there was and 
muſt be a much greater eagerneſs for the States 
of 1789, than of any antecedent period? The 
Third Eſtate, in times when the main roads 
were few and imperfect, the croſs roads ſome- 
r 2 EE. 
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1 
140 times impracticable, and public carriages as 
1 yet unknown, muſt with unwillingneſs ſub- 
4-44 mit to the fatigues and expences of deputa- 
Wl tions; for a long while, indeed, they were 
11 0 obliged to pay ſingly all the charges of the 
18 holding of National Aſſemblies ; and we find 
10 that, at the States-of Tours, dds Charles VIII. 
10 | the Chancellor invited the Clergy and Nobility 
18! to defray a part of theſe charges through pity 
Pi 10 for the poor people. Moreover we know that 
1 the Third Eſtate often ſhewed itſelf indifferent, 
i and with reaſon, to the greater part of the 
14 | Intereſts and quarrels which determined the 
41 French Monarchs, Princes, and Eos, to 
1 convoke the States General. 
. {| | Let us alfo recollect, that formerly educa- 
1. tion was rare, ſcience only in its infancy, the 
10 il hope of ſhining uncertain ; nor let us forget, 
Wh that the diſtribution of favours from the King 
"Fl and his Miniſters was extremely circum- 
wh ſcribed. : 
j 1 | i Every thing Was Sgt, every thing was 
[1178 reverſed, at the cloſe of the eighteenth cen - 
N | 1 tury. Paris was brought nearer to all parts of 
It li the kingdom by the extreme facility of com- 
4 munication; and the Court ſtill appeared, 
1 from a diſtance, the gate of admiſſion to the 
| 1 ö mines of Mexico and Peru. Further, educa- 
14 tion, ſcience, and knowledge had made great 
1 progreſs; 
— 14 | 
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; progreſs ; the art of ſpeaking and writing was | 


perfected; and every one burnt with the de- 


ſire of making himſelf known. But all theſe 


conſiderations were nothing, in compariſon to 
the great motives which attracted univerſal 
attention towards the States General of 1789, 
and kept men's minds in a ferment. The 
Parliaments, and the Monarch after their ex- 
ample, had declared, that the repreſentatives 
of the nation alone could, by their conſent, au- 


thoriſe the eſtabliſhment and levy of contribu- 


tions. Thus the ſacrifices of the people, and, 


by neceſſary conſequence, the fate of the pub- 
lic debt, and the limitation of expences, were 


to be fixed by an aſſembly, already remark- 


able by the return of a ſolemnity unknown to 
the exiſting generation, and which an inter- 
val of two centuries had effaced from its 


memory. 


The renovation of the principles of admini- | 


ſtration, and the modification of ſeveral parts 
of the political order, were alſo in proſpect 
united to the reſults of the approaching States 
General. Never then had any people been 


called, by their repreſentation, to influence 
events of higher importance. All France 
perceived this truth; and the third Order of 
the State, whoſe haps” were excited more 


than thoſe of either of the others, becauſe they 
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| had more to wiſh for, conſidered, with an 


unbounded intereſt, the new perſpective 
opened to their view, and expected from the 


| lights of the age, and the energy of its repre- 
ſentatives, the redreſs of ſo many grievances, 


uſeleſsly expoſed in other circumſtances. 
The commonalties of the kingdom, ani- 
mated with this ſpirit, might perhaps have ſent 


an indefinite number of deputies, if the ancient 


formulary of letters of convocation had re- 
newed the liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Government had even intimations of their diſ- 
poſitions in this reſpect, and by its conduct 
ch ane an inconſiderate ſyſtem of election. 

e two firſt Orders, in imitation of the third, 
might perhaps have multiplied the number of 
their deputies; and there might have been a 


complete diforder, and a fort of mob, at * 


opening of the States General. 

If, however, the King, foreſeeing the abuſe 
which the Third Eſtate would make of their 
ancient liberty of elections, and prudently cal- 


culating the meaſure of his repreſſive power, 


had aſſured himſelf of a complete obedience, 
without violating the rules of his juſtice, would 
he not in this manner have fulfilled the 
conditions which he ought to propoſe to him- | 
felf? : 


Let 
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Let it be remembered that, bay" fact, the 
reuter Councft Uf fe 27th December 1788 
produced an univerſal calm, which, as a happy 
preſage, ſeemed to promiſe the traviquilliry and : 
propitious influence of the States General. 
Why were not the paternal: cares of the Mo- 
narch ſeconded! Why was not his circuth= 
ſpe& progreſs reſpected! Why did not his 
people range themſelves around his prudence, 
inſtead of preſſing him, out of time, to declafe 
himſelf the champ ien of all the pretenſionz 
which his good ſenſe prevented him from in- 
diſcriminately approving, and which the royal 
authority would then in vain have attempted | 
to defend! This authority could no longer 
diſdain to treat with public opinion; and it 
would be a fort of malicious miftake to infer; 
from my report to the Council, that 4 Fudgla 
the Monarch at full liberty arbitrarily to reg 
late the deputation of the three Orders; that 
I thought him equally capable of making Him- 
ſelf obeyed, whether he admitted or rejected 
the animated requiſition and declared if of 
all the commons of France. 

One of the duties of the mitiifter, in a depot 
meant for ſo great a publicity, was to throw a 
veil over the ideas of conftraint and neceſſity, 
in order to maintain the royal majeſty in its 
luſtre, and perhaps fill more, in order to 
P4 preſerve 
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| x preſerve to the King the love and gratitude of 
the major part of the nation. I injured no 
one in taking for the King a part dictated by 


circumſtances; and thus it was, that on a 
thouſand occaſions, and at the riſk of being 


unjuſtly | cenſured, I n ſought his ſer- 
vice. 


The teſtimony of men of the 8 time 
ſuffices to give belief to the vehemence with 
which the people then took part in a deciſion 
daily expected from the King's Council. But 
a traditional teſtimony becomes inſenſibly 
weaker; and it appears to me important here 
to conſecrate a ſtriking and durable proof of 


the truth I have been mentioning. 


This truth is inſcribed upon the regiſters of 

a A fovergign court, the moſt celebrated of them 
all. The Parliament of Paris, before the reſult 
of Council of Dec. 27, appeared uneaſy at the 
internal movement which it witneſſed : it was 
even alarmed at the inſurrection of opinion 
againſt itſelf; and attributing the public. irri- 
tation to the very little it had ſaid in recom- 
mendation of the forms of 1614, it thought 
itſelf obliged to declare, that the reſerve inſerted 
in one of its regiſtries had no application to the 
fixing of the reſpective number of deputies 
of the three Orders. Theſe are its words: 


. * With regard to number, that of the reſpec- 
ve tive 
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« tive dept uties being determined by no lazw, 
nor by dny conſtant uſage for any Order, 
5“ it has neither been in the power nor in the 
ce intention of this court to ſupply the defect; 
6 the ſaid court being able to do no more 
than refer to the wiſdom of the King con- 
< cerning the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, 
jn order to attain thoſe modifications which 
ce reaſon, liberty, Juftace, * the CR W 
may point out.“ 
This explanation of the Faria was 
ſolemn. A deliberation of the Chambers had 
preceded it; and the firſt preſident was 
charged with carrying it to the King. It was 
thought, at the time, that the Parliament was 
acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the Mo- 
narch, and wiſhed to rank firſt in the favour 
of the nation. Be that as it may, its proceed - 
ing is not leſs remarkable. It ſerves to prove 
two truths, which I have maintained ; one, 
that public opinion then required the greateſt 
attention; the other, that according to the 
ſentiment profeſſed by the firſt of the ſovereign. 
courts, Government violated neither the laws 
nor uſages of the kingdom, by regulating, as 
it did, the reſpective number of the deputies 
of the three Orders. - Muſt the Parliament too 
have been miſtaken? or muſt the ſpirit of party, 
For the firſt time, form the ſole. authority on 
e which 
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which we can depend? No :—the Parlia- 
ment of Paris was in the right in thinking that 
even a literal imitation of the ancient States 
General did not imply the neceſſity of a fixed 
and always ſimilar proportion in the reſpective 
number of deputies of the three Orders. 
It is commonly the moſt ancient form which, 
in point of uſages, conſtitutes the predominant 
rule; hence the reſpecti ve proportion of depu- 
ties of the three Orders ought to flow from a 
regulation of Philip the Fair, or from the model 
which he gave in aſſembling the States Ge- 
neral in three Orders, the firt time after the 
- abolition of the feudal ſyſtem. Theſe have 
not been tranſmitted to us by any annal ; but 
if they had reached us, they could not have 
been received as guides in 1789. Ought not 
the Third Eſtate evidently to have more depu- 
ties in our days, than at the time when the 
burghers of the towns were the only freemen, 
and the inhabitants of the country compoſed a 
part of the property of their lords, under the 
name of Gent de Corps, Gens de Pougſte, Gen: 
de Morte-Main? Such was their condition at 
the era of the firſt States General under AD 
the Fair. 

Did we aſcend Jen bich'i in our refearches, 
we ſhould ſtill recogniſe the neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing the difference of times; and a ſervile imi- 

5 tation 
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tation of the paſt would ceaſe to > appear mm 
ſovereign law... w 
We ſhould then be obliged-{ to uppen 
the conſiderahte changes which have taken 


place in the interval of two centuries, and ſince 


the laſt States of 1614, Had not, for inſtance, 
the Third Eftate acquired a fair right to a 
more numerous deputatian, from the time that 


the national induſtry and the activity of com- 


merce had arrived at their higheſt pitch, and 
produced to the kingdom halt of the gold and 
filver which annually go' to make good the 
exchanges with other nations? Had it not 
alſo acquired a right to a more numerous de- 
putation, from the time that education, the 
companion of property, had generaliſed know- 


ledge and inſtruction ; and from the time that 


all the citizens -indiſcriminately had acquired an 


indirect ſhare in the territorial revenue, in 


virtue of the new kinds of property which the 
progreſſive accumulation of ſpecie and the 
immenſity of the public debt had introduced 
and multiplied? | 

The majority of uſages are no more than 
figurative reſults of circumſtances ; hence, 
when time by its reyolutions alters the eſſential 
relations of ſociety, to perſiſt, nevertheleſs, in 
all ancient practices, is to abandon the ſpirit 


for 
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for the letter, ak to ene in the truth of 
— image, after the original is changed | 

J ſhall finiſh this diſcuſſion with an import- 
ant conſideration, which has never been no- 


ticed. The King, in the deſignation: of the 
number of deputies, addreſſed to the baili- 
wicks by his letters of convocation, exerciſed 
an authority of ſimple direction, and not one, 


of the maintenance of which he could be aſ- 
ſured; for it belonged to the three Orders, 


when united, to approve or reject the titles of 
election; and the ſyſtem of the States General 


on this head was clearly ſhewn, when the 
three Orders, together and ſeparately, refuſed 


to the Monarch, in 1789, the right of de- 
ciding, even by appeal, on the validity of the 
powers given by the bailiwicks. | 


Hence, in a repreſentative government, 
where the general number and the reſpective 
number of deputies ſhould never have been 
fixed by a national law, the Monarch could 


only ſupply this political imperfection in pro- 


portion to his aſcendant, and according to the 


degree of deference paid him in the moment 
of election; for the repreſentatives of the 
nation once aſſembled, the legiſlative power 
commences, and the Chief of the State would 


in vain attempt to regulate, by his ſole autho- 
rity, 


/ 


/ 


a \the different HAIG to which the 


act of election may give birth. 


Such were the relations of the French Go a 
vernment with the States General; and as it 
was important to the majeſty of the Throne 
that the limits of the royal prerogative ſhould 


remain in obſcurity, it was wiſely done to fix 
the general and reſpective number of deputies 
according to a meaſure and Proportion which 
might ſecure the ſupport of opinion to the 
determinations of the Government. > 

Here ſome perſons will ſay, no caution was 
neceſſary in fixing the number of deputies of 
the Third Eſtate according to the wiſhes of the 
two firſt Orders; no difficulty was to be ap- 
prehended; the majority of Notables had 
adviſed it, and their opinion would have 
ſerved as a ſafeguard to Government. 


How can the good faith of thoſe who hold 


ſuch a language be believed in, unleſs we ſup- 


poſe them actuated by the greateſt levity, or 


the moſt perfect forgetfulneſs of paſt circum- 
ſtances ? The opinion of the“ majority of the 


Notables ſufficed to ſanction the different dif- 


poſitions on which the public mind had not 
yet declared itſelf ; but its authority was null 


as to thoſe points which that had pre- occupied. 


And as this very queſtion was a matter of 
diſpute between the three Orders, the Affem- 
bly 
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bly of Notables, compoſed almoſt entirely of 
Prelates, great Lords, and Nobles, could: not 
ſtamp its decifion with the ſeal of * 
tiality . 

Further, it was Ken that the firſt com- 
mittee (bureau) of the Notables had been 
favourable to the wiſh of the Third Eſtate; 
and that ſeveral perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their rank and birth had made a part of 
the minority in the other committees ; and it 
was every where mentioned that Monſieur, 
the King's brother, had declared in his opi- 
nion, that he thought it juſt and reaſonable to 
grant to the Third Eftate as many deputies 
as to the other two Orders together. 

Compared with theſe circumſtances, what 
was the ſignification of counting votes and 
calculating ſuffrages ? The determination of a 
majority in an aſſembly of 150 perſons was 
manifeſtly of no weight ſet in oppoſition to 


** This Aſſembly was compoſed of 
7 Princes of tha Blood, 
15 Archbiſhops or Biſhops, 
38 Titled Men, 
12 former Miniſters or Counſellors of State, 
38 Members of Sovereign Courts, | 
16 Deputies of Countries of States; all, one or two ex- 
cepted, Eccleſiaſtics, Gentleman, or ennobled ; 
1 The Lieutenant Civil, 
25 Municipal Heads of Cities; all, except three or four, 
2 or ennobled: 
that 
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. that formidable - maſs of opinion and will, 
' which every day received a new increaſe *,” 


The Notables ſeparated before they could 
know the kind of exploſion which their opi= 
nion relative to the number of deputies of the 
three Orders produced; and probably it would 
have cauſed the ſame Wala in them as in 
the Parliament of Paris, had they witneſſed it. 
I have even good reaſon to doubt whether the _ 
majority of Notables would have been con- 
trary to the deſhe of the Third Eſtate, if 
government had taken pains to influence their 
opinion ; but the King would not admit of it: 
this, at leaſt, he affirmed to me; and I here, 
for the firſt time, make known the motive of 
the reſerve which I conſtantly maintained to- 
wards the Notables ; a- reſerve for which ſome F 
have blamed, and others commended me. I  . 
ſhall only add that the injunction of the King 
did not appear to me adverſe to his intereſts. 
It gave time to view the courſe of the public 
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_ ® It was remarked at the time, that notwithſtanding the 
very noble compoſition of the Notables, a change of ten 
voices would have ſufficed to have given the opinion of Mon- 
fieur as many committees as the . contrary opinion. The 
calculation is eaſy to make. There were ſix committees ; 
the firſt, that of Monſieur, was favourable to the Third Eſtate; 
and in each of the two following, the minority was as eight to 
ſixteen, What would the caſe have been, had the Notables 


been compoſed of only one-third of members fram the Som- 
mons ? 


opinion, 


P 


By 
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oginion,) to obſerve Its progreſs, and form * 
judgment of its force; and the Council, ſuffer- 


ing the Notables to act, without interfering 


in their deliberations, afforded the King the 
opportunity of doing ſome what more than 
they had done in favour of the Third Eſtate, 


and of thus acquiring, if circumſtances ſhould 
make it deſirable, a more formal title to the 
N gratitude of the greater part of the nation. 

It has been aſked why Government, in 
deviating from the opinion of the Notables 
reſpecting the number of the Third Eſtate, 


reſpected their other counſels, and did not, 
contrary to their opinion, enjoin the neceſſity 
of a conſiderable property on the repreſenta- 
tives of the three Orders; a condition which 


would have kept the parochial clergy out of 
the States General, and would have obliged 


the Commons to depoſite their intereſts in 


better hands? It is added, but from preſump- 
tion alone, that the Notables would not have 


rejected this condition, or diſſuaded the Coun- 


eil from adopting it, had they imagined that 
the number of deputies of the Third Eſtate 
was to be made equal to that of the deputies 
of the two firſt Orders. 

This preſumption is all fictitious. The 


Notables did not combine or examine in a 
parallel manner the queſtions relative to the 
reſpective number of deputies of the three Or- 


ders, 


* 
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ders; and to the conditfons chick might be 
impoſed on the national repreſentation; but 
if they had done it, ſuch a proceeding on their 
part neither would nor ought to have changed 
8 the meaſures adopted by Government. 
The King might, without inconvenience, 
deviate from the judgment of the Notables, in 
a matter in which it was in oppoſition to the 
wiſh of the nation. He could not do ſo in 
a queſtion where their judgment was in con- | 
formity with this wiſh. n II 
A' proof of property had 'never been im- 
poſed upon the deputies of the Third Eſtate 
and of the Church; and the Notables, with a 
common conſent, ſanaioned the ancient uſage. 
They even rejected every kind of reſtraint in 
the election of deputies of the Nobility. | 
_ Theſe three votes ſtrengthened one another; 
for the Order of the Third Eſtate, evidently, 
could not be ſubjected to a rule from which 
the two other Orders were freed; and this 
liberty, with reſpect to all, was ſo 3 to 
the majority of the nation, that, if Govern- 
ment had attempted its reſtriction, it would 
have compromiſed its own authority. And to 
this reflection ought to be referred all that I 
have already ſaid of the incapacity in the Mo- 
narch to remove the deputies of any Order, 
ve 3 - G when, 
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. afſembled in, a legiſlative body, their 
title of election was admitted by, the Fotos 
General themſelyes. way 
It is not, however, a matter of 1 
to point out why the elections of the Third 
Eſtate, in particular, could not be ſubjected to a 


proof of property. This eludication, which has 


never yet been given, w will ſerve at the ſame 


time as a reply to the ſevere cenſure of ſeveral 


foreign writers. They have almoſt all con- 
founded the Commons of France with the 


Commons of England; and have afterwards 
accuſed Government of not having perceived 


that the quality of territorial proprietor ought 
to be cloſely linked to the right of political 
repreſentation. But could it be thought that 
ſo ſimple a truth was unknown to the Govern- 
ment, and to the Notables which it had aſ- 
ſembled? _ | 

The Commons of England preſent to b the 
choice of the electors all the Proprietors 


in the kingdom, except the Peers; where- 


as, in old France, not only the Peers were 
taken out of the rank of Commoners, but 
all the Nobles, even the moſt modern, This 
difference between the two countries ought 
to be known to foreign writers; but they 
might be ignorant of a fiſcal regulation 
which 
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which had always. given rich plebeians a diſ- 
inclination for 5 2 of territorial 


properties. it 


Theſe properties, in their 88 were d- 


| jected to humiliating. tributes, calculated in- 
ene to W them of She 0 a 
Mini by bs name, and d by. — hated! it in- 
ſpired in the country; the other was a duty of 
franc-fief, demanded of: all plebeians when 
they took the liberty of purchaſing, a lordſhip.. 


Hence, in that claſs, men in eaſy circumſtances, | 


Whoſe education had given them a natural 
ſentiment .of pride, generally avoided being 
landed proprietors, till they had become en- 
nobled by ſome office; but from that period 
they ceaſed to belong to the. Third Eſtate. 
The princ ipal participation, therefore, of the 
Commons in immoveable property aroſe from 
the multitude of little rural poſſeſſions, the 


inheritance or acquiſition | of peaſants or 


ſmall burghers, both {till remote from ideas 


of competition, and the ſentiments reſult- 


ing from them. The effect would then have * 


been, to have excluded from the national 
repreſentation thoſe plebeians who were beſt 
inſtructed, and ftood moſt forwards in ſo- 
ciety ; . it, as in England, a landed property 


„ had 
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had bern: required of the e deputies of the Houſe” | 
of Commons. 7 
Might not, in this reer tuen of 
France, the right of repreſentation have been 
attached to a certain fixed act determinate 
value of moveable property? 8 
Neither could this have been done; for chere 
exiſted in France no contribution proper to 
mark the degrees of this kind of property. 
The only tax, which might have ſerved as 
a guide in a valuation, was the capitation; but 
its aſſeſſment had long departed | from the ſpirit 
of its inſtitution; ſo many had been the diffi- 
culties in regulating it upon a ſpeculative ſcale 
of the income or profits of all the contribu- 
tors ; it had therefore been determined in the, 
country to unite it with the taille, whilſt 1 in 
towns it had been aſſeſſed in proportion to 
offices, conditions, and profeſſions. Further, 
the capitation was not eſtabliſhed in the whole 
kingdom; and a great number of compoſi- 
tions entered into with the provinces and cor- 
porations confounded the original indications 
which this tax had given of the difference of | 
fortunes. 
An impoſt of this kind, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a reference, both to the known and 
the unknown, to the certain and the probable, 
can 
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can never ſubſiſt but in ſmall republics, ; Kill 
in the youth and vigour of their virtue. 
It was a matter of ſome conſequence to ex- 
plain to foreigners the reaſons. why neither 
landed nor perſonal property could fix the 
right of repreſentation in the Third Eſtate. 
To render this innovation practicable in a 
monarchy like that of France, it would have 
been neceſſary to prepare for it a long time 
before. The acceſs to landed property muſt 
have been opened to all plebeians, by aboliſh» 
ing the humiliating impoſts which ſerved to 
repel all perſons of that claſs capable of eleva- 
ted ſentiments; or if it was thought ſuſſiient 
to require a 2 of perſonal property, both 
theory and long experience muſt have been 
employed to diſcover if there exiſted a method 
of aſcertaining the quantum of fortunes made 
evident by no certain ſign. | 
I here offer obſervations'new to the Pea 
themſelves, for none of them has been anticis 
pated whilſt theſe queſtions were under con- 
ſideration. The political motion wasſo much, 
and ſo early accelerated, that in order to keep 
pace with events, men carried a light incum- 
brance of thoughts and reflections, Each put 
one or two ideas in his little baggage, and 
thus travelled on, without ever wiſhing to 
make an addition. 
G 3 The 
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The Notables paid! no attention to the diff 
en J have juſt explained; but having been 
led to the ſame reſult by obedience to ancient 
uſages, they approved, as I have already ſaid, 
the abſolute liberty of election which the 
Third Eſtate had always enjoyed. And it 
ought to be obſerved, that a condition of pra- 
perty would have made little change in the 
compoſition of the third Order of the States 
General, ſince its meaſure would not have ex- 
eeeded the fortune of the greateſt part of the 
deputies of the Commons. 
It is leſs eaſy to diſcern the motive . 
excited the Notables to diſapprove the ancient 
cuſtom of the Order of Nobility, of choeſing 
its repreſentatives from the proprietors of fiefs. 
It is true, the invariableneſs of this cuſtom 
was become a matter of controverſy, like ſo 
many other particulars relative to the ancient 
formation of the States; and the higher No- 
bility, who ſaw, in 1789, ſo great a number of 
fiefs in the hands of the new Nobility, might 
wiſh that this poſſeſſion ſhauld not be an 
eſſential title to election. They preferred a 
reliance on the reſpect attached to their name, 
and to the luſtre of their families; and they 
hoped that in virtue of this kind of diſtinction, 
the younger branches of great houſes, with- 


* 
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N out being poſſeſſors of fiels, might obtain many 
ſuffrages. 


However this be, the opinion of the Not 
bles, in departing from the feudal ideas; was 
likely to prove conformable to the wiſk' of the 


nation; and if government had entertained 


the deſign of acting on contrary principles, it 
would not have ſucceeded. It was alſo repre- 


ſented to the King, that the ancient Nobility, 
whether proprietors or not, would be mere 
attached by bonds of gratitude or expectation 


to the court than the new; and at a time 
when the magic of names ſtill ſubſiſted, it 
was a political object to ſecure, for the Order 
of Nobility, every advantage of public opinion. 


It will now be aſked; why the right of re- 
preſentation among the Clergy was not re- 


ſtricted within the circle of beneficiaries of a 
certain claſs and fortune? The anſwer is ex- 
tremely ſimple, It was impoſſible for the 
Notables to propoſe diſtinctions among the 
eccleſiaſtics, whilſt they admitted none'among 
the Nobility and Third Eſtate; and they 
thought, with reaſon, that the ſame principle 
ſhould ſerve to regulate the deputation of the 


three Orders. Further, they ſaw that the 


choice of eccleſiaſtics had never been limited, 


and they knew that the uniformity of privileges, 


and the corporation-ſpirit among the different 


64 members 
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members of the Clergy, had inſpired all the 
claſſes with the ſame zeal for the common cauſe. 


No particular intereſt determined the Nota- 


bles to the opinion they adopted in this caſe, 
for not one beneficiary of the ſecond Order 


was a member of that aſſembly; whilſt ſeveral 


prelates of the higheſt rank not only compoſed 


a part of it, but enjoyed great eſtimation in it. 
They did not foreſee that ſimple pariſh prieſts 
would have ſo large a ſhare in the elections; 
but if they had foreſeen it, how difficult would 
it have been to aſk for diſtinctions and ex- 
ceptions peculiar to- the eccleſiaſtical body? 
The Council adopted the determination of 
the Notables; ; and, after having participated 
in the opinion of the heads of the Church, 
concerning the iſſue of the elections, after 
having concurred in it, they were equally ſur- 


priſed at the number of pariſh prieſts who had 


obtained a priority of votes in the dioceſes, 
The Council, however, was not alarmed at 


this intelligence; at leaſt, I was not: and it 


is beſt to ſpeak of one's ſelf alone, when no 
action or determination can afford us proof of 
the opinion of others. The motives which 
regulated mirie ſhall now be laid before the 


public. They merit ſome attention, from 


their relation to general ideas of great _—_— 
Ance. 


The 
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| The ftate of affairs, the commotion of 
men's minds, the conſciouſneſs the Third Eſtate 
had of its ſtrength, and the intimations which 
ſo many writers gave it as to this point, all 
concurred in perſuading me mote and more, 
every day, that the whole nation was about 
to take part in the great deliberations of the 
States General; and I already preſumed, that 
in the midſt of thoſe conteſts of authority, the 
preludes of which were perceptible, the tri- 
umph would belong to the beſt ally of the 
public opinion. Hence, the number of voices 
in the States at the devotion of Government, 
appeared to me of leſs conſequence to it, than 
the number of its partiſans in the nation; and, 
on purſuing this idea, I thought that the party 
of parochial Clergy elected to the States Gene- 
ral would be an additional bond between the 
Prince and the People. 

The members of the higher Clergy 0 
tried friends to the royal authority; but the 
leſs ſuſpected and better-heard voice of, the 
eccleſiaſtics of an inferior order might unite 


to itſelf, and concentre a great number of ſuf- _ 


frages in the kingdom. Doubtleſs, it has 
been poſſible at length to deſtroy even tile cre- 
dit of the paſtors placed in the neareſt contact 
with the opinions and conſciences of the 
. but this credit was the laſt thing over- 

thrown ; 
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"thrown ; and the extraordinary means em- 
ployed to ſap its — {till atteſt its | 
| exiſtence and former force, ; 
The parochial prieſts ——_— to the States 
General early teſtified to the King's Miniſters 
their devotion to the royal authority; and they 
Rood in ſo many relations of dependence on 
it, as well by the mediocrity of their fortunes, 
as by their hopes and wiſhes, that no doubt 
could be entertained of the reality of their diſ- 
politions. The time certainly came, in which 
many of them changed their courſe ; but the - 
alteration of their ſentiments and conduct were 
the reſult of the great events and the greater 
faults of which I am to give an account in the 
progreſs of this work, 
The little digreſſion in which I have juſt 
engaged, ought not, however, to ſuggeſt a 
conjecture, that Government ſought to favour 
the election of eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond Order. 
I declare, on the contrary, that the King's 
Miniſters, within the compaſs of their means, 
and as far as they could with prudence, en- 
deavoured to direct the votes of the eccleſiaſtics 
towards the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of their 
Order.; and the only ones then generally 
known occupied the firſt mann n the 
Olergy; Eo, 


"+ 


The 
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The King wiſhed, with a praiſe-worthy 
1 to ſee the moſt diſtinguiſned men in 
the three Orders, for character and probity, 
called to the States General. And if, in a party 
of cenſurers to whom misfortune has given 
ſo many rights, an impartial judgment could 
have been retained, the intention of the Mo- 
narch in authoriſing the three Eſtates to chooſe 
deputies from an Order different from their 
own, would at leaſt have been favourably 
treated. It was not the opinion of the No- 
tables; and yet this liberty gave admiſſion 
into the chamber of the Third Eſtate, to a 
great number of Nobles, and to a great num- 
ber of perſons deſtined to become ſuch, either 
by their own offices, or thoſe of their fathers, 
and likewiſe to a great number of perſons va- 
riouſly privileged : whereas, not one plebeian, 
as might have been expected, was made a 
deputy, except by his own Order, 


Choice of V. erfill for the bolding of the States. 


Tun King faced upon Verſailles for the 
place of aſſembly of the States General; and 
every one then approved his determination. 
It was after events beyond all expectation, 


that men began to aſk, if it would not have 
been 


— 
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been better to have aſſembled the deputies 
of the three Orders at a much greater diſ- 
tance from Paris. But at the commencement 
of 1789, nothing was feared ſo much as the 
diſpoſitions of the provinces towards the nu- 
merous ſtate creditors; and it was continually 
aſſerted, that the opinion of Paris alone could 
ſerve as a ſafeguard to the public debt. Ought 
the Government, a witneſs to theſe inquietudes, 
to have ſhewn itſelf indifferent to them ? 
Was it beſides an eaſy thing to tranſport the 
ſeat of adminiſtration fifty leagues from the 
capital, at a time when the penury of the 
royal treaſury, and the alarming ſymptoms of 
great ſcarcity, required a daily aſſiſtance at 
the centre of ANI and of men of baſic 
neſs? 

The laſt States General in 2616 had hs 
r in Paris. Ought Louis XVI. toſhew 
more diſtruſt than Mary de Medicis? Ought 
he to do it in the midſt of the profuſion of 
love and gratitude, which was heaped upon 
him by the Third Eſtate? The letters at that 
time addreſſed to the King and his Miniſters, 
would * even at this ys the boundleſs 


E It was the abode of Louis XI. kay his ſucceſſor at the 
Caſtle of Pleſſis- les-Tour, that cauſed the convocation of the 
States at Tours towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
All the preceding, one excepted, had been aſſembled at 
Paris. | 
devotion 
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devotion which the towns and communities 


then profeſſed for the pe * on © Goverit- 
ment. 

I have not forgotten, f 1 at my return to 
the miniſtry in 1788, the King, perſonally 


offended with the conduct of the Nobility of 
Brittany, thought he ought to ſtrengthen his | 


authority with the attachment of the Third 
Eſtate. Was this ſo new a ſentiment in the 
French Monarchs? Was it the Third Eſtate 
which had reduced them, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the ſecond race, to be kings without 
dominion, and ſimple lords of Soiſſons, la 
Fere, and Laon? Was it the Third Eſtate 
which had obliged them, during three centu- 
ries, to ſhare their authority with all the feu- 
datories of the crown? And did they not 
owe to the ſupport of the Commons the re- 
ſumption of their power, and the re-eftabliſh- 


ment of their rights? Was not this ſupport 
ſtill neceſſary to them, in order to repreſs new 


uſurpations, and entirely to ſtifle the reviving 
germ of ambition in the grandees, and to ex- 
tinguiſh a hope, the laſt veſtiges of which 
were ſeen under Henry IV. when the Duke 
of Montpenſier came to demand the renova- 
tion of the ancient feudal conſtitution in favour 
of the governors of provinces? Did not 
Louis XI. perpetually ſay, that he preferred 

N ; the 
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the attachment of the burghers to the dubious. 
faith of the grandees; and had this. Prince, 


who on every occaſion exalted the Third 


Eſtate, left behind him the reputation of a 
Monarch inexpert in promoting his authority? 


By whom was the principle of the ſovereignty, 


of the people brought forwards for the firſt 
time?. Hiſtory does not accuſe the Third 


Eſtate of this, but the Lorrain Princes, who 


wriſhed to give force to the wiſh of the nation, 


and by its means to found a new dynaſty. 
In fine, to limit our inquiries to the States 


General of 1614, was it the Third Eſtate 


which occupied itſelf with maintaining the 
ſupreme authority of the Church, and giviag 
to the Sovereign Pontiff the rok} of diſpoſing 


of crowns? Doubtleſs not; and whilſt the 


Clergy propoſed and adopted theſe principles ; 


whilſt the Nobility had the weakneſs to adhere 
tacitly to them, the deputies of the. Third 
Eſtate oppoſed them with unſhaken conſtancy, - 


The following are literally the memorable 
maxims which it profeſſed in this National 
Aſſembly, the laſt of all before 1789: - 
That in order to ſtop the progreſs of the 
pernicious doctrine held, ſome years paſt, 
againſt kings and ſovereign . powers eſta- 
bliſhed by God, by feditious ſpirite, whoſe 
% only aim is to trouble and ſubvert them, the 
« King 
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„ King ſhall/be. ſupplicated to cauſe to be de- 


« 
cc 
ce 
c 
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- Cc 
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cc 


i creed, in the aſſembly of his States, a a: 
6 « fundamental law of the Kingdom, that it ſhall- ; 


be inviolable and notorious to all, that as he 


is recognized Sovereign in his State, holding, 
his crown of God alone, there is no power 
on earth, whatever it be, ſpiritual or tem- 
Poral, which has any right over his king- | 
dom, for the purpoſe of depriving of it the, 


(c 


ſacred perſons of our kings, or of diſpenſing 


or abſolving their ſubjects from their due. 
fidelity and obedience, on what cauſe or 
pretext ſoever. | 
That the contrary opinion, that i it is even 
lawful to kill or depo/e our kings, to ſhake 
off the yoke of their obedience, on any account 


whatſoever, is impious, deteſtable, contrary 
to truth. That all books which teach ſuch 


2 falſe and perverſe opinion, ſhall be held as 
ſeditious and damnable—all ſubjects of his 
Majeſty, which ſhall adhere to it, of what- 
ever quality or condition they may be, as 


rebels, and infractors of the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom. 


That the authority of the King mall be 


and remain abſolute over all his ſubjects, of 
whatever profeſſion they be; and that it be 


a held as a fundamental law of the ; kingdom, 
that the — of the King is facred and 


* viclable, 
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jn violable, to which 3 18 due all obedience bd 

« fidelity; and that it is unlawful for any of his 
« « ſubjects, of any quality or condition ſoever, | 
_ CcClengagc or d to SRI. themſelves 
« from it. 

Such was the faith of the Third Eſtate | in 
1614, and ſuch was its language. 
Finally, in 1788, and before the Sides 
General, who firſt. pronounced the word 
conſtitution ? Who firſt united it in, perhaps, 
a vague manner, to the confirmation of im- 
poſts, and the ſtability of the public revenues? 
It was the great world, the Order of Nobility. 
What was meant? Whither were men dri- 
ving? No one as yet well knew; and the 
turn of events, the inclination of force, would 
have decided it. The Third Eftate marched, 
in this line with an accelerated ſtep ; but it did 
not leſs appear, in the inſtructions given to 
the deputies of different Orders, that the eſta- 
| bliſhment of a conſtitution had been generally 
indicated as a preliminary condition to the 
conſent to taxation. 

No doubt, in England, under the reign of 
Chaxles I. the infurreQion againſt the crown 
took its riſe from the lower Houſe of Parlia- 
ment; but the Peers alone being excluded 
from it, there was, at the beginning of that 
revolution, a mixture in it of all conditions. 

eds by. | And 
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And it is well known, chat, in earlier times, 
the royal authority had there, as in France, 
freed itſelf from the yoke of the feudal lords, 

by the aid of the commons. "ag 

It is alſo known, that the inclination yo 
will of the Third Eſtate were the origin of the 
| abſolute authority given to the kings of Den- 
mark in 1660. And one of the firſt means 
adopted by its partiſans to procure ſucceſs in 
their enterprize, was to convoke the States 


General in the midſt of the commonalty of 


Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom; 
whereas they had uſually been ae * 
Odenſee. 
Deſcending to a ſtill later period, do we 
not ſee, in the annals of Sweden, that the 
order of nobility has not always joined its 
intereſts and wiſhes to the maintenance of the 
royal authority in its integrity? It was this 
order which, by its preponderance i in the diet 
of 1756, excited and directed all the attacks 
againſt the prerogatives of the crown. - It was 
declared, that the acts of the States were or 
ought to be the good pleaſure of the Monarch, 
The King's impreſs was demanded of him, in 
order to uſe it on occaſion of his refuſal or 
delay to put his ſignature to the reſolutions of 
the ſenate, The prince was forced to re- 
nounce the men whom he had choſen for the 
VOL. I. MM” education 
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« inviolable, to Which | is due all obedience tad 

« fidelity; and that it is unlawful for any of his 
« « fubjects, of any quality or condition ſoever, 
"= ecclefiaftic or 1288 15 to 5 themſelves 
© from [1 | 
Such was the faith of the Third Eftate 3 in 
16 14, and ſuch was its language. | 

Finally, in 1788, and before the States 
General, who firſt. pronounced the word 
conſtitution ? Who firſt united it in, perhaps, 
a vague manner, to the confirmation of im- 
poſts, and the ſtability of the public revenues? 
It was the great world, the Order of Nobility. 
What was meant? Whither were men dri- 
ving? No one as yet well knew; and the 
turn of events, the inclination of force, would 
have decided it. The Third Eſtate marched, 
in this line with an accelerated ſtep; but it did 
not leſs appear, in the inſtructions given to 
the deputies of different Orders, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a conſtitution had been generally 
indicated as a preliminary condition to the 
conſent to taxation, 

No doubt, in England, under the reign \ of 
Charles I. the infurrection againſt the crown 
took its riſe from the lower Houſe of Partia- 
ment ; but the Peers alone being excluded 
from it, there was, at the beginning of that 
revolution, a mixture 1n it of all conditions, 
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And it is well known, that, in Pos times, 
the royal authority had there, as in France, 

| freed itſelf from the yoke of the feudal . 
by the aid of the commons. 

It is alſo known, that the inclination 4 
will of the Third Eſtate were the origin of the 
abſolute authority given to the kings of Den- 
mark in 1660. And one of the firſt means 
adopted by its partiſans to procure ſucceſs in 
their enterprize, was to convoke the States 
General in the midſt of the commonalty of 

Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom; 
whereas they had uſually been aſſembled -" 
Odenſee. 

| Deſcending to. a ſtill later period, do we 
not ſee, in the annals of Sweden, that the 
order of nobility has not always joined its 
intereſts and wiſhes to the maintenance of the 
royal authority in its integrity? It was this 
order which, by its preponderance in the diet 
of 1756, excited and directed all the attacks 
| againſt the prerogatives of the crown. It was 
declared, that the acts of the States were or 
ought to be the good pleaſure of the Monarch. 
The King's impreſs was demanded of him, in 
order to uſe it on occaſion of his refuſal or 
delay to put his ſignature to the reſolutions of MF 
the ſenate, The prince was forced to re- | 1 
nounce the men whom he had choſen for the Rt 
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education of kid children; And by an inde- 
corous harſhneſs, the Queen was required to 
produce her diamonds to the commiſſioners of 
the States, in order that they might judge if 
the quantity preſented to her, on the part of 
the King, at the time of her nuptials, was 
undiminiſhed. All theſe proceedings, offen- 
ſive and hoſtile to the royal majeſty, were 
ſuggeſted to the States by a ſecret committee, 
in which the nobility, as well by their num- 
ber, as by their perfonal credit, were predo- 
minant. In fine, it cannot be forgotten, that 
to the attachment of the burghers and peaſants, 
Guſtayus III. owed the ſucceſs or ſupport of 
the revolution in 1772, which reſtored him 
the authority of which his Wide had been : 
ſtripped. 
In France, alſo, the numerous part of the 
' . nation had always been favourable to the 
monarch and his power. /Fthe King knew 
it, was the phraſe of the people. They im- 
puted their evils to the enemies and bad ſer- 
vants of the prince; and when the States 
General were promiſed, filled with hope, 
they thought themſelves already indebted to 
Louis XVI. for a happier futurity. 
| Meantime, among the other claſſes of ſo- 
ciety too, perſonal ambition began to diſplay 
itſelf, The epoch of the States General ap- 
ä proached ; 
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| proached ; and an'univerſatag 
the movement and buſtle AG an army on | the 
eve of its maren. 

The King . kin midi abu "ag 
mentation of ſpirits, exhibited that ſeręnity 


which attends honeſt intentions and moderate 5 


ſentiments; and while every body was buſied 
in acquiring, he paſſed in review thoſe pre- 
rogatives which he might renounce without 
weakening the authority neceſſary to govern- 
ment,.and he prepared himſelf, without pain, 
to make the ſacrifice. He deſired and loved 
good with the moſt perfect ſimplicity ; and 
preſerving a melancholy recollection of the 
croſſes he had experienced, and the obſtacles 
which the unſkilfulneſs of his miniſters had 
often oppoſed to the accompliſhment” of his 
wiſhes, he felt conſoled by the reſolution he 
had taken of calling to his aid the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation. He ſeized the hopes 
which might be attached to the union of the 
States, and meditated on this event with a 
ſweet confidence. He cauſed a frequent ac- 
count to be given him of the progreſs of the 
labours of that commiſſion which he had no- 
minated to concert and direct the moſt im- 
portant of convocations. He himſelf ſought, 
in the ancient annals, all that might ſuit the 
new circumſtances, And, a little time before 
u 2 1 the 
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the opening of the States General, he was 
ſeen to dwell with a due ſhare of 8 on 
the different ceremonies which were to deco- 
rate ſo glorious a day. Heavens! what ſad 
ideas, what mournful images riſe to my mind 
from ſuch a recollection! Unfortunate Mo- 
narch! Alas! he might have ſaid, with an- 
other victim, | 


« Et deja d'Ilion prẽſageant la conquete, 

« Dy*un triomphe fi beau je preparois la fete : 

je ne m' attendois pas que pour la commencer, 

& Mon ſang fat le premier que vous duſſiez verſer.” 
 RACINE, pie 


—— 2 0 
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Already, preſcient of the fall of 8 : 
I plann'd triumphal honours for the joy; 
And little thought, to make the toil ſucceed, 


That I, beneath your ſteel, the firſt muſt bleed, 


— 
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cara Reflections. 


Ar the 3 of the States General, I know 
not whether any one had maturely reflected 
on the different conſequences of renewing this 
ancient uſage in the midſt of a new age. 
The original imperfection of the national 
aſſemblies, the incompatibility and incoher- 
ence of their conſtitution with the ſituation of 
affairs, with the wants of France, and with the 
ſpirit of the time, were objects of meditation 
which had as yet been viewed by a very ſmall 
number of obſervers alone. A long interval 
ſeparated the age from the laſt States General. 
Men had been prepared, neither by any grada- 
tion of thought, nor any appropriate idea, to 
ſtudy their organization, and aſcertain its de- 
feats; and, ſurrounded with a cloud with re- 
ſpect to men of the preſent time, they offered 
themſelves to the view like thoſe veiled forma 
a imagination paints ſo _ 
'H 3 | Mean- 
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Meantime, theſe States General were de- 
fired and demanded ; and it was thought that, 
on returning to ancient authorities, the inter- 
mediate ones were ſimply ſet aſide, without : 
Provoking any change. But in politics, as in 
all other combinations which vary in their 
relations, the continuity no longer ſubſiſts 
when a forgotten ordinance, a legiſlation. of 
old date, is re-eſtabliſhed in new circumſtances, 
In that caſe there-is more ſcope for the reſt- 
leſs ſyſtematiſing ſpirit, than if an abſolutely 
unknown ſyſtem were adapted to the ſame 
circumſtances. | The identity of the country 
and of the nation is an uniformity which 
ſtrikes every one; and the identity of know- 
ledge, of manners, and of riches, that identity 
which time ſo much alters, and which is 
nevertheleſs the moſt important of all, often 
eſcapes attention, becauſe it does not, in the 
fame manner, offer itſelf to the FER and 
perception of the ſenſes. 7 
None of the ancient aſſemblies of the States 
General, if we except the factious times which 
ſignaliſed the regency of Charles V. had been 
convoked, except at the motion of the French 
monarchs themſelves, who might, with reaſon, 
conſider them as a ſort of ephemeral ſenate 
which they had the power of diſſolving at 


their will. They demanded from theſe States 
285 | extra- 
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extraordinary ſubſidies and, in exchange, 
permitted them to repreſent their grievances, 
the examination of which the kings deferred 
according to their good pleaſure; - and the 
ſame reclamations, continued; or reſumed at 
all the. holdings: of. the States. General, were 
| often ſeen only to ſerve as a text to the elo- Z 
quence. of orators. | 
by form and, {Fre ak of. theſe States, 
as long as they were thus ſubordinate to the 
aſcendant or authority of government, ought 
to appear, and did i in fact appear, of ſmall im 
portance. But the cauſes which had ſup- 
ported this dependence no longen exiſted; : 
and a change of ſo great conſequence. would, 
of itſelf, perhaps, demand new e 
and new ideas. Cy: 

The time was paſt, i in we the kings, rich 
from their own domains and the different 
rights which made a part of them, had only 
to require very moderate ſupplements of their 
revenue. Louis XVI. ſcarcely enjoyed ten 
millions (416,666 J.) of revenues in woods, 


rents, or rights belonging to the feudal ſupre- 


macy; and it was for the entire ſum of the 
public expences, for the entire ſum of the in- 
tereſt of an immenſe debt, that he found him- 

ſelf under the neceſſity of recurring to the 
grants of the States General ; a necellity that 
| "4 was 
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was decided by the reſolution of the ſoverelg en 
Courts, and in the moment when the Tat 
ment of Paris had declared its legal . 


of henceforth regiſtering any impoſt of Toa: 
Such 'a determination, ſo ſtrange a novelty, 


could not fail of involving the greateſt con- 
ſequences. F — 

How great credit and power muſt be ac- 
quired by the deputies of the Third Eſtate, 
the repreſentatives of the greater number of 
contributors, when called upon to deliberate 


on the conditions and motives of an annual 


ifice of 500 millions ! (near 21,000,000 /.) 
The clergy of France, at the time when 
ey ſuperſtitious ſentiment united itſelf to 
the ideas of religion to elevate and ſupport 
their ſupremacy the nobility, at the time 
when they received luſtre from all the con- 
fideration with which the feudal government 
had ſurrounded them ; both theſe Orders, in 
the ſplendour of their paſt glory, if called 
Upon to deliberate with the Third Eſtate on 
the form, mode, and aſſeſſment of an immenſe 
contribution, would never have been able to 


Preſerve their aſcendancy and authority. Still 
leſs could. they conceive ſuch a hope, when 


the ſuperiority of the two firſt Orders over 
the third had abſolutely changed proportion; . 


a leading truth, the developement of which is 


of 
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F ef importance to all that we have < aleady faid, 
and that remains to be fai. . 

The Third Eſtate had had time to PARTE 
what it was in the commencement of the 14th 
century. A leſs interval is neceſſary to ereate 
for oneſelf a new ſituation; and it is readily 
thought reaſonable and ant, when the 
preceding appeared evidenty en and op” 
preflive. 

Commerce, moreover, the creation, or at 
leaſt. the progreſs of which belongs to modern 
times, had further changed the ſocial relation 
of the Third Eſtate. This Order, by its ta- 
lents and induſtry, became connected with the 
augmentation of the national wealth, and it 
continually heard that this wealth was the 
foundation of political power. Its ſpirit alſo 
was enlightened both by a habit of combina- 
tion, and by an education become among all 
nations the common lot of fortune. In fine, 
it muſt not be forgotten, that the Third Eſtate 
had juſt, in a diſtinguiſhed manner, been called 
to the adminiſtrative functions by its admiſſion, 
in a half proportion, into the provincial aſſem- 
blies extended throughout the kingdom under 
the miniſtry of the Archbiſhop of Sens, whoſe 
talents, knowledge, and prudent conduct had 
acquired ang a high bene 1 


The 
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The Third Eſtate, elevated both in opinion 
and in reality, had then no reſemblance to the 
Third Eſtate as it was at its firſt appearance in 
the national aſſemblies, after the deſtruction 
or decline of the feudal government. 
And without carrying ſo high the point of 
compariſon, but fixing it at the States of Paris 
under Louis XIII. I aſk, if ſimply in reſpect 
of mind and talents, the moſt renowned-ora=- 
tors of the Third Eſtate in 1614 can be placed 
in parallel with thoſe who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this Order at the national aſſembly 
_ of 1789? Let a perſon only compare with the 
able and well-arranged diſcourſes of Meflrs. 
Mounier, Thouret, and Barnave, the ha- 
rangues of Savaron and Rapine, the two prin- 
cipal perſons in the States of 1614, and who 
have perpetuated their names by eſtimable 
writings. The firſt of theſe, in quality of 
commiſſioner of the Third Eſtate to the aſſem- 
| bly of clergy, begins a premeditated diſcourſe 
in theſe terms: © I am ſenſible of a fault in 
* myſelf which baptiſm could not waſh away 
« after my birth, to wit, a coarſeneſs of 
% note... . The other, deputed to ha- 
rangue Queen Margaret in the name of his 
Order, opens in the following manner: 
That" as Judea had this advantage and 


<« peculiar prerogative over all the provinces 
| 4 
© of 
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het the world, to nouriſh, bear, and cauſe to 
„ grow the balſam (the nobleſt and richeſt 
« plant that the earth produces); thus God 
% had endowed France with the ſingular pre- 
“ rogative of bringing forth kings ſhining'in 
„ grandeur, valour, and magnificence above 
« all the kings of the habitable earth (from 
« whom ſhe was lineally deſcended). abs 
„„ That as the balſam ſurpaſſes in ſuavity of 
4 odour all the plants and flowers that ſpring 
from the boſom of the earth, ſo the moſt 
“ jlluſtrious race of Valois, which ſtill ſub- 
« ſiſted in her royal perſon, had ſurpaſſed all 
© other kings in liberality and munificence, 
« which are the ſweeteſt and moſt delicious 
flowers that the people cheriſh and adore. 
That we moſt humbly ſupplicate [her to 
“permit us to collect the liquor of her royal 
„ lberality, in the faſhion and manner of ex- 
“ cellent arboriſts, who would take care how 
5 they brought cutting ſteel near the balſam 
« in order to extract its liquor, but rather 
c uſed a ſhred of a pot of clay or glaſs gently 
to cut the vein of this noble plant, in order 
© not to ſcare or frighten NAY; the Prog 
humour which diſtils from it. 

Doubtleſs, in bringing together 1614 * 
27 for the purpoſe of making a compariſon 


bet ween the plebeian orators of the two periods, 
: a part 
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a part of the difference muſt be aſſigned to che 
ſpirit of the time; but with this e it 
is ill remarkable. N 
The two firſt Orders, archuthre; while ib 
third had increaſed in elevation and conſe- 
quence, had ſeen their conſideration decline; 
and this change depended upon real cauſes. 
The prelates of the kingdom owed their 
principal aſcendency to the reſpe& for reli- 
gion; and unfortunately this reſpect was ſen- 
ſibly weakened. A great number of them, 
alſo, inſtead of maintaining the dignity of 
their character by the rigour of their manners, 
frequently withdrew from their dioceſes, and 
came to Paris, where they mingled in the diſ- 
ſipations of ſociety, the intrigues of ambition, 
and all the hurry of worldly purſuits. Thus 
they gave too near a view of their reſemblance 
to the reſt of mankind; and being the firſt to 
neglect that magic of opinion of which they 
had ſo long reaped the fruits, they themſelves 
ſubmitted their authority to the doubts and 
attacks of reaſoning, and every day were loſers 
in the contention, Meantime, in proportion 
as they had to anſwer for their great fortunes 
at the bar of common ideas, and in preſence 
of earthly intereſts, they became weak in their 
means of defence; and the poverty of the royal 
treaſury, the immenſity of the public burdens, 
f ! 
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| the neceſſities of the State, turning all eyes 
upon their riches, they, as well as the reſt of 

the French clergy, were very far from being 
able, as before, to act a leading part in the 
aſſemblies of the nation. Entirely occupied 
in protecting their preſent condition from the 
aſſaults of envy, and the embatraſſing re- 
ſearches of the philoſophical ſpirit, they might 
look back with regret on their ancient political 


authority; but they were too clear-ſighted to 


be ignorant that a great reſerve and moſt 
cautious e were become neceſſarx 
to them. 8 

Such was the Conan of the French clergy 
at the epoch: of the States General. Every 
thing engaged them to the maintenance of the 
royal authority, their ſole protection; but they 
no longer poſſeſſed the efficacious means of 
aſſiſting it, and of directing, by their opinion 
and example, the wiſhes of the Third Hs 
and the deference of the nation. 

If we further caſt our looks backwards, a3 


endeavour to form to ourſelves a juſt idea of 


the political ſtate of the order of nobility at the 
approach, and at the moment of the States 
General, we ſhall ſee, that ſtill powerful at 
court, they were evidently declined from the 
high conſideration they had enjoyed in an- 
cient times. The regular ſalaries attached to 
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military ſervices firſt impaired their titles to 
the public gratitude; but the great blow ſtruck” 
at their Aare and power is of more modern 
date; and we may, and perhaps ought to cir- 
Aumteribe our obſervations within the interval 
between the States General of ung; of 
. 
Cardinal Richelieu, uneaſy at the power of 
the grandees in the kingdom, wiſhed to leſſen 
their political influence by drawing them to 
court. He eaſily attained his purpoſe, by re- 
ſtricting the prerogati ves of the employs and 
governments confided to the order of nobility 
in the different parts of the kingdom, and by 
gradually deſtroying all the brilliant helps to 
conſequence which retained the lords in the 
midſt of their vaffals, and fixed them in 
their manſions by the ties of an and 


\ 


— 


vanity. 
Richelieu, deſirous of Kielag no other ſup- 


port to the crown than deſpotiſm, ſought to 
level every thing beneath the throne. More- 
over, wholly attentive to the circumſtances of 
his time, and eager to remove the ſeveral op- 
poſitions with which Government was em- 
barraſſed, he did not examine if the luſtre 
and aſcendancy of the French nobility would 
not one day be neceſſary to the maintenance 


of the royal authority. In proportion as the 
| | grandees, 
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grandees, and the firſt nobility 3 in their train,” < 
abandoned their refidence in the provinces, 
to pay aſſiduous court to the monarch, and 
ſolicit his favours, their eredit with the nation 
muſt be daily weakened. They no longer 
dazzled the eyes of the people by the ſplen- 
dour of their rank, and they further thwarted 
their intereſts, by ceaſing to diſtribute their 
expences round the ſpots where their vaſt re- 
venues were collected. The inhabitants of 
the country then ſaw no more of the great 
nobility than their ſeats, their rich properties, 
and their imprudent ſtewards. By degrees, 
the poor nobility alone were left in the pro- 
vinces; and their haughtineſs, ſtript of ſplen- 
dour, ſtript of all credit or means to render 
ſervice, could not operate to mollify the various 
privileges yet in their poſſeſſion. 
This was not all. The principal nobility 
of France, the moſt ſharp- ſighted at leaſt, 
thronging at Verſailles, and taking poſt about 
the miniſters, formed a body of obſervation 
round the ſeat of power ; and following with 
their looks all that was to be given away, they 
ſucceſſively cauſed to be ſhared among them 
ſuch a quantity of penſions or other pecuniary 
favours, that they became an object of jealouſy 
to the reſt of the nation; and as cupidity is a 
ſentiment of which all men equally are ſuſ- 
ceptible, 
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ceptible, every one, in idea, ſaw himſelf on the 
level of courtiers, and this kind of reſemblance. 
did not well agree with the habits of reſpect 
ſo neceſlary to the ſeparation of ranks. 
_ Meantime, the largeſſes of Government, 
always uncertain from their nature, engage 
thoſe who purſue them early to ſet a value on 
Hopes ; -preſently they reckon; them as a part 
of their revenues; they then borrow without 
being ſure of repaying ;z and this conduct, 
which degrades them, neceſlarily impairs that 
regard of which they would gladly yet remain 
in poſſeſſion, In general, a taſte for intrigue, 
and a diſſolution of morals muſt be a natural 
reſult of the new kind of life to which the 
French nobility had devoted themſelves. The 
favours of a court are diſtributions conſecrated 
to the art and talent of pleaſing, and this 
education of the mind is almoſt always in- 
compatible with dignity of character. The 
nobility, ſuppled by inceſſant ambition, began, 
perhaps, to ſink in the public opinion from 
the day in which, obliged to attach a great 
importance to forms, they made a ſerious thing 
of ſuperficial accompliſhments, and a lofty 
ſcience of mere manners. In their new ſtate 
and fancied perfection, they made a jeſt of the 
ruſticity of the ſmall number of lords who till 
reſided on their eſtates; but they ought to 
| have 
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have regretted the loſs of thoſe habits which = 
foſter this kind of roughnels, if they had bean 
ambitious of a ſolid homage, en da ee, 
eulated their true intereſts. A N 
Thus by a Gellert Os of which 
Richelieu was the firſt promoter, but of which; 
others after him perhaps equally entertained 
the idea, the Order of Nobility loſt a part of its 
digaity and luſtre in the midſt of the nation 
and they were obliged to exchange halo pile 
tical conſequence for their credit at court. 
 Howeyer, ſuch was yet the reflection * 
we ancient luſtre of the French gavalierg, 
15 in the midſt of the circumſtances which 
J have depiQed; the Order of Nobility might 
have preſeryed a great alecndaney over men's 
minds, if Us cormpolation had. not buen dlete- 
riorated ; but it as no longer the ſame, lute 
an unlimited aggregation of nem anne has 
been the reſult of the pxerogatives granted: 
municipal employs. and venal offices. Thus 
the moſt ancient and honourable of decora- 
tions had been made an object of traſſic; and 
if this commerce, introduced by the neceiſſities 
of the ſtate, had not effaced the lufke:of the 
great families, it had tarniſhed the ſplendour 
of the Nability, conſidered as a political bedy ; 
_ {ince, under this conventional form, the Nobles 
by deſcent, and the m axe equal in 
pol. I. | nights 
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rights of ſuffrage. The number of new per- 
ſonages in this aſſociation cannot be deter- 
mined, becauſe no one has ever had an intereſt 
in knowing it; but I doubt not, that nearly 
Half of the Order of Nobility, as it exiſted at 
the approach of the laſt States General, was 
compoſed of families ennobled within the laſt 
two centuries, by the offices of counſellors to 
parliaments, counſellors, to the court of aids; 
auditors, comptrollers and maſters of accounts, 
counſellors to the Chatelet, maſters of requeſts, 
treaſurers of France, king's ſecretaries of the 
great and little college, and a variety of other 
offices, as likewiſe by the poſts of capitouls and 
ſheriffs, and by brevets iſſued by the favour 
of kings, miniſters, and firſt clerks. 
Jo all theſe ſhoots of modern Nobility may 
alſo be added the rights acquired by a certain 
ſeries'of military ſervices, combined with the 
nature of rank. This title was more ana- 
logous to the firſt ideas of chivalry; but it 
affiliated to the Order of Nobility many men 
vhoſe names continued to be borne by ſim- 
ple burghers, in which view. 19 ſplendour of 
1 1 Order was ſtill obſcured. 
The greater part of the ialditutlon: which 
1 have been mentioning were not ancient. 
Nobility was, for the firſt time, attributed to 
offices of magiſtracy, in 1644, under the mini- 
air "3 EPR; ſtry 
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ſtry of Cardinal Mazarin; ; and the fame, a 

3 prerogatives were ſucceſſively granted, but 
under certain reſtrictions, to offices and Pee 

functions of inferior importance. 

It will perhaps appear aſtoniſhing e 
Louie XIV. that vain- glorious monarch, ſhould | 
have tolerated this kind of profanation of a 
diſtinction deſtined to ſerve as an accompani- 
ment to the majeſty of the throne; but it was 
the high idea of his greatneſs which! made 
him indifferent to it. The ſame king who 
forbid the parliaments to make him any re- 
monſtrance before the regiſtering of his edicts, 
and who was obeyed, was far from the thought 
of ever aſſembling the States General; and 
from the time that the Nobility JiGappraxed 
from his imagination, as a political body, he 
muſt conſider the new aſſociates to this diſ- 
tinction, ſimply as perſons exempted from the 
taille; and it was ſufficient for him to eſtabliſh | 

and' preſerve the diſtance between the races, 
by the legiſlation of court honours, by the code 
of preſentations, of admiſſion into coaches, 
of entry into the preſence. chamber, of W | 
ribbands, and tabourets. | 

Louis XV. adopted the ſame "rials uy" 
followed the ſame ſteps ; and in his eyes, as 
well as in thoſe of his predeceſſor, there 
were always two kinds of Nobility, the line 

rs of 
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of ſeparation between which was endend 
traced. 
But the more opinion, boch in the court 
and capital, was thus ſettled, the leſs could the 
ennobled families riſe to conſideration. And 
certainly nothing could have been more in- 
different to the ſtate, were nobility conſtantly 
to have remained a mere honorary diſtinction; 
but the appearance was no longer the ſame at 
the unforeſeen moment when this diſtinction 
was to rally in one political body the mem 
bers of the ſociety which was inveſted with it. 
Thenceforth, as in every kind of unity and 
aſſemblage, the diſcredit of one portion di- 
miniſhes the reputation of the whole together. 
What aſcendancy of opinion or imagination 
over the Third Eſtate, in particular, could an 
Order poſſeſs whoſe individuals, in great num- 
ber, were by the date of their nobility brought 
ſo near to a crowd of citizens lately their 
equals, though ftill ranked —_— burghers 
and plebeians ! 

Authority, priority, are the reſult of a 
great number of ideas, and their principles 
cannot be deranged, without affecting the con- 

ſequences. ; 
Let us alſo mention mil-allimices; « as an al- 
teration in ancient habits, or prejudices, if we 
Chooſe to call them ſo, which ſerved to ſupport 
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he luſtre of nobility. Theſe miſ-alliances were 
multiplied to exceſs under Louis XV. and the 
love of moneyallied, by conſanguinity, the high 
nobility with men of great fortune, with the 
bigh finance; for ſuch was the term invented 
by courtiers to decorate, in ſome degree, their . 
new relations. 
Thus, in every ſenſe, and under every 1 re» 
lation, the Order of Nobility, ſuch as it was 
at the approach of the laſt States General, had 
no reſemblance to its ancient compoſition, and 
no longer really united the fundamental con- 
ditions of its paſt grandeur. What a ſubject 
of reflection for politicians, if any profound 
ones had exiſted, when the convocation of the 
States General was ſo haſtily promiſed to the 
Parliament of Paris! What a ſubject of re- 
flection, eſpecially when the Order of the 
Church was equally in a progreſſive decline of 
conſideration ; and when the Third Eſtate, 
on the contrary, had not only the favour of 
opinion, but likewiſe all the real ſtrength 
which public diſcontent and the immenfity of 
taxes give to thoſe who, in the ſocial order, 
are placed neareſt to the lower claſſes of the- 
people! What a ſubject of reflection, and, to 
ſpeak it by anticipation, what weakneſs, to 
have for a moment imagined, and perhaps ſtill _ 
to believe, that a loſs of equilibrium, owing 
> £4 to 
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to y potent and rooted cauſes, could be 
balanced, in its effects, by the reſpective num 
ber of deputies of the three 5 or y 
other means equally trifling! g | 
The royal authority, ſuppoſing it at the 
period of its greateſt energy, under Richelieu, 
or in the time of Louis XIV. and his fortune, 
could not in our days have reſtored to the two 
firſt Orders the tation they had loſt ; at leaſt, 
it could not have done it ſuddenly ; for this 
was not an affair of command or deſpotiſm. 
| Reſiſtance was, in opinion, the evil in the 
effects of time; and, by a remarkable ſingu- 
larity, whilſt the two firſt Orders called upon 
the royal authority for ſupport, this authority 
itſelf had imminent occaſion for their allift- 
7 - 
It cannot be diſguiſed, the ay authority had 
attained its meridian in the bright days of the 
reign of Louis the Great; but its decline was 
drawing on, and perhaps this monarch himſelf 


haſtened its courſe, when he ſought after ap- 
plauſe, when he eagerly collected the tribute of 
public opinion, .and was pleaſed in heaping it 
round his perſon ; and, in fine, when, himſelf 
giving animation to this opinion, he raiſed and 
ſtrengthened, with his own hands, a rival autho- 
rity, the power of which has grown with the 


e activity of the ſocial ſpirit, with the 
faults 


. 
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faults of kings, and, above all, with the Ro. 
greſs and diſperſion of ligt. . 
Louis XVI. could neither ane it, nor 
remain perpetually; its idol; hence he muſt 
ſucceſſively experience its favours and its car | 
prices: yet he always feared it, after having 
ſeen it, towards the cloſe of his grandfather's 
reign, inſpire, even in courtiers themſelves, a 
boldneſs foreign to their manners and clay 
racter. He had even, and the Queen fil 
more, an ill-judged deference for modern ideas, 
in too much neglecting court forms and the 
laws of etiquette. The Queen, blindly ad- 
viſed, ſacrificed figure to eaſe; ſhe even ſeems 
ed deſirous of pleaſing in ſociety, and did not 
in time perceive, that the majeſty of royalty 
is a ſingular, a compound idea, the magie 
of which muſt be kept up by all the cuſtoms 
which place a diſtance between a kings and help 
ſubjects. . 
Unlimited, 1 power, 1 alſo 
to the moſt exalted perſonal qualities, ought 
alone to permit princes to riſk ſome habits of 
familiarity ; ; and even, with theſe conditions, 
they would be wrong to make a ſyſtem of it. 
Their natural greatneſs can never be in pro- 
portion ro their conventional greatneſs ; and it 
is their buſineſs never to forget this want of 
equilibrium. | 


Pu 
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14 not thels obſervatlons be diſdalted. 
The conduct of the court, during che laft 
Yeipn, Bas Had its ihfluetite upon the innova- 
tion in manners; and it is by the aſſemblage 
of an infinite number of circumſtances, that 


All great effects ate prepared. 
bas Rewñ what, during afl thtertaptioh 
im kde States General of 175 years, the Orders 
of the Third' Eſtate; of the Nobility, and of 
the Clergy; were become. I have ſnewn what 
the royal authority was become; and how, 
likewiſe, 'a neu power, public opinion, had 
mingled with the others, and had ſurpaſſed 
them all. I have moreover ſhewn, that, in 
1789, it was net a little addition to the taille, 
& light extraordinary aid, that the States were 
ſummotied tb treat of in the name of the na- 
tion, but the prorogation of 500 millions of 
impoſts, the ſecurity of an immenſe debt, and 
all the dependencies of an intereſt ſo valt and 
10 generally diffuſed, In fine, I have retraced 
the inevitable conſequences of the refuſal of 
the Parliaments to regiſter any law of finance, 
And the conſequences of a reſolution which, it 
ſome meaſure, ſuſpended the 9 motion and 
life of Government. 
The ſituation was abſolutely ſingular; and 
it tight be doubted, if the renovation of the 
ancient States General i were a deciſive reſource, 
and 
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and if, in order to get rid of the embarraſſment 
of a circumſtance entirely new, there could be 
nothing better than an antiquated combination, 


imperfect at its beft time, and which, aban- 
doned, reſumed at great diſtances, but never 


confronted, or in an habitual relation with the 


courſe of ideas, manners, and opinions, could 
not receive a real ſanction from experience. 
Yes, it was allowable to entertain ſome doubts 
as to the happy reſults of a political form, the 
model of which was tranſmitted to us from 
ſuch a diſtance, while every thing had 
changed in the interval. 

Was it then extraordinary, that a ſtateſman 
ſhould have caſt a regretful eye on the conſti- 
tution of England? Only obſerve how this 
conſtitution preciſely anſwered the three great 
objections I have offered. 

The Order of Nobility i in France coll no 
longer fulfil the purpoſe of its palitical inſti- 
tution, from the time that an immenſe aggre- 
gation of ennobled had deprived it of its figure 
and aſcendancy. 

This difficulty was reſolved, by inſtituting 
a Houſe of Peers, which might reſume all the 
ſplendour loſt by the Nobility | in its quality” of 
a political Order. 

The nature of the contributions in France, 
as I have demonſtrated, did not admit of im- 


pong 
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poſing on the repreſentatives of the third Order 
a proof of territorial, or even moveable pro- 
Perty; which was a great evil. Pan 

s This difficulty was reſolved, by the union 
of all the noble proprietors, the peers of the 
Kingdom excepted, to the commons. 

Finally, at a criſis in which all was in a tate 
of ſtagnation, there was need of a prompt 
action, and a prudent deliberation ; and this 
double fervice could not be expected from a 
legiſlative aſſembly, divided into three political 
bodies, who, with a mutual diſtruſt, muſt 
unite in 3 and will. 

This difficulty was reſolved, by a legiſlative 
aſſembly, divided into two chambers alone, 
conformably to the Engliſh conſtitution. 

Why then ſhould I conceal, that my firſt 
and laſt thoughts were always favourable to a 
ſyſtem of government, with which neither 
States General, divided into three Orders, nor 
any other monarchical inſtitution, can be put 
in parallel? 

I was never called upon to examine cloſely 
what I could effect, at the time of my return 
to the miniſtry, in conſequence of my very 
particular and profound eſteem for the Engliſh 
government; for if my reflections and diſ- 
courſes were early marked with the opinion 


which I had imbibed, I allo early ſaw the re- 
pugnance 
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pugnance of the Kin 8 for every thing that might 
reſemble the uſages and political inſtitutions of 
England. In this matter, the King partooæ 
of the ancient prejudices of the French 
princes; and theſe prejudices, natural, or 
without inconvenience in other conjunctures, 
proved an obſtacle to the public welfare, at 
a period when new times required new 
ideas. E 
A ſucceſſion of events changed, bakery long, | 
the opinion of the Monarch ; but then this 
opinion no more poſſeſſed the credit neceſſary 
to influence men's minds. They might at 
this day have had, in France, the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and the Engliſh government me- 
liorated, if the King, Nobility, and Third 
Eſtate, who each deſired it at a certain mo- 
ment, had done ſo all together. But for ob- 
taining ſo perfect a concert among political an- 
tagoniſts, it is neceſſary, either that foreſight 
ſhould aid the weakeſt, or moderation check 
the ſtrongeſt; otherwiſe the parties will re- 
ſemble plenipotentiaries negociating peace in 
the midſt of battles, and raiſing or lowering 
their demands, according to ſucceſſes or 
defeats. 
It was at the period when, in order to 
free the King from the yoke of parliaments, 


the meaſure was conceived of creating a legiſ- 
lative 
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lative body, compoſed of courtiers and ſome 
wrecks of the magiſtracy, a legiſlative body 


incapable, in every reſpect, of gaining con- 


fidence; in ſhort, at the period of the fatal in- 


vention of the Plenary Court, that the leſſer 
national repreſentation, united to a houſe of 
peers, would have been received with accla- 
mation, and celebrated from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. Heaven would have 
ſeemed open, if the King had raiſed the num- 
ber of hereditary peers to two or three hun- 
dred, had aſſociated to theſe high dignitaries 
fifty choſen magiſtrates, irremovable for life, 
and had compoſed of this conjunction a firſt 
chamber of the legiſlative body; and had 
formed a ſecond, of five or ſix hundred depu- 
ties of the nation, circumſcribing the right of 
election with wiſdom, fixing à landed pro- 
perty as a neceſſary condition of the right of 
repreſentation, and aboliſhing all fiſcal diſtinc- 
tions which might indiſpoſe one claſs of citi- 
zens againſt the acquiſition of this ſort of pro- 

perty. 
A legiſlative body thus compoſed, and con- 
ſtituted by the King himſelf, with the requiſite 
reſerves and conditions for the maintenance of 
the executive power in the hands of the Prince, 
would have anſwered the wiſhes of all, and 
perhaps might have ſecured the perpetual feli- 
city 
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city and ſafety of France, Vain regrets! 
uſeleſs thoughts! But all is connected in that 
train of reflexions, which a lively intereſt re- 

traces in my mind, and paſt events are linked 
to each other by an acceleration ſo rapid, that 
they ſeem to ſpring from the ſame movement, 
and to form only a ſingle action. 
A great change had ſupervened, in the in- 
terval of a few months, between the period of 
the creation of a Plenary Court, and that of 
my recal to the miniſtry, Then, from the 
polition in which the King had placed him- 
ſelf, and rhe embarraſſment in which the ſo- 
vereign courts had thrown' the Government, 
all was become difficult; and if an attempt had 
been made to ſubſtitute another political orga- 
niſation, even the moſt perfect, perhaps in- 
ſurmountable difficulties would have occurred. 
Theſe are ideas of foreſight that do not ſtrike 
the generality of men, who require the toeſin 
of events to rouſe and inſtruct them. The 
Clergy, Nobility, and Third Eſtate, acted upon 
by different motives, thought they perceived, 
in a great muſter, the means of placing them 
ſelves to advantage; and the confuſion itſelf 
appeared to their imaginations, like a ſort of 
game, in which credit and ſuperiority would 
belong to the moſt ſkilful, Each of the three 
Orders, moreover, truſting to its power of re- 
| ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, or veto, conceived "itſelf provided : 
with a buckler againſt every attack upon its 
peculiar intereſts, and did not yet fee, that in 
a new. conjuncture, at a moment when all 
affairs were at a ſtand, when all taxes- were- 
declared illegal, in ſhort, in a moment of uni - 
verſal inquietude, and when the neceſſity of a 
new order of things was ſtrongly felt, it was 
not by oppolitions that the ftate could be 
ſaved, and public confidence acquired. It 
may, however, be conceived, how, at this 
diſtance, all orders and parties might be con- 
tent in proſpect with the ſuperannuated con- 
ſtitution, the revival of which was announced; 
and perhaps the moment was” paſt, in which 
the Monarch might have rendered himſelf 
alone the legiſlator of his country. 5 

It was therefore neceſſary to engage in the 
hazards of the States General, and their three 
Orders; and to open that ſcene of rivalry, 
which the diſpoſition of men's minds rendered 5 
ſo dangerous. 

It was impoſſible, in preſence of ſo many 
pretenſions which would inevitably unfold 
themſelves, in preſence of ſo many intereſts in 
the moment of claſhing, previouſſy to trace 
out an invariable rule of conduct; but a ſmall 
number of important truths muſt preſent them- 


ſelves to the view of Government, and com- 
mand 
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mand its attention. Every thing, for inſtance, 
announced, that the two firſt Orders had 'no' 
longer, as formerly, the aſcendancy neceſſary 
to become, by themſelves, the ſupports of the 
royal authority ; and that this authority, had 
occaſion to aſſociate its tottering credit to the 
growing force of publie opinion. Every thing 
further announced, that great diſeretion muſt 
be oppoſed againſt that univerſal movement, 
the power of which had juſt been experienced, 
and which had conquered the reſiſtance of the 
Parliaments, ſubdued their prejudices, and ſo 
ſtrongly repreſſed the arbitrary meaſures” of 
the ſupreme adminiſtration. Every thing, in 
fine, announced, that in the debilitation of 
reſpectful ſentiments of every Rind, it was ne- 
ceſſary to provide a ſupport from che love of 
the people, and aſſiduouſly to endeavour to 
regain to the King, what royalty had loſt; 
what it had loſt through a ſeries of faults, the 
reparation of which, at the time of the States 
General, was put out of the hands of Gevern- 
ment, and could no longer depend either on | 

its will, or its repentance. = 
In relloctinz on the States General, it did 
not yet appear, whether there was more to be 
feared from the ſhock of paſſions, than from 
the confuſion of ideas and Sine It was 
then, in the midſt of a general agitation, thiat 
the 
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adviſed, and to others of the moderation that 


a rigorous duty on a public man, to ſhew bim- 
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the Miniſters and Council of State bad to fix | 


happily their feeble authority. They ought, 


natural means of making the Monarch appear 
with dignity, and of recalling men's eyes to- 


_ wards his ſupreme rank; but it was of equal 
confequence never to put to the hazard an in- 


terference, the credit of which might fail under 
the ſlighteſt indiſcreet trial. | 
Government ought alſo to endeavour to 
ſoften difficulties, and to conciliate ſpirits ; for 
ſo cloſe upon the ſubjects of diſcontent it had 


given, and in the midſt of the diftruſt it ſtill 


inſpired, diſcord and confuſion were more fit 
to ſuggeſt extreme counſels, than to reſtore its 
its own influence. It was therefore proper to 
ſpeak to ſome of the ſacrifices that circumſtances 


belonged-to every ſeaſon. It was alſo proper 
continually. to repreſent the importance of 
public order to thoſe who beheld every thing 
in liberty, and the importance of executive 
power to thoſe who beheld every thing in law, 
It was proper alſo, in theſe times of ſyſtem, to 
defend with confidence the preſent againſt the 
future, the certain againſt the poſſible, and all 
real ideas againſt the daily invaſions of the 
metaphyſical ſpirit. In fine, it was eſpecially 


elf 
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{elf conſtantly the reſpectful friend of juſtice 


nm good faith, and to remain invariably 


faichful to the protecting principles of fociety ; 
to thoſe eternal principles, conſecrated among 
all nations by the laws of morality, and the 
precepts of religion. 

Such was the general plan of cond which 
Government” ought to prepoſe to itſelf :- it 
is to be judged, whether it departed, from it; 


whether it did it knowingly, or by miſtake ; 


and the account which I ſhall give of paſt 
events will alſo make known the part I had 
in the reſolutions of the King, and the delibe- 
rations of his Council. 

No diſguiſe will be neceſſary fare me; 05 
had I need of it, I would ſtill reject this diſ- 
graceful ſuccour. It is at the moment when 
the hatred and injuſtice of all parties contract 
us more and more within ourſelves, that we 
ſhould place ourſelves to advantage in this 
ſole aſylum; and the leaſt ſelf-reproach de- 
ſtroys its tranquillity. I know not, moreover, 
if the work which I commence will be pub- 
liſhed in my life-time z and I will not ſacri- 
fice to my ſhade the reſpect I have always 
had for truth, the fidelity I have preſerved to 
her in the vigour of my age, and under the 
. empire of my paſſions. 


| 0 General to the Royal 22 i 
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SECTION uw. 


. 23d June 1759. 


Brrore the opening of the States Ge- 
neral, a queſtion of the higheſt importance 
occupied all minds. It was aſked, In what 
manner and form the three Orders, once 
united, ſhould diſcuſs and decide on public 
affairs? A great number of perſons, all of 
whom, however, made a part of the Nobility 
or Clergy, maintained with firmneſs, that 
each of the Orders ought to deliberate ſepa- 
rately. They did not ſtop to inquire, if the 
neceſſity of an agreement between three wills, 
and even four, compriſing the royal ſanction, 
were a wiſe condition in legiſlation ; but they 
appealed to the authority of ancient uſages. 
They nevertheleſs agreed, that in ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, the two firſt Orders had united 
themſelves to the third ; but they had done it 
freely ; and when the. aides of Deputies of 
the Nobility and Clergy together had exceeded 
that of the Deputies of the Third Eſtate, and 

where 
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where there was a parity, ſaid LA no ey 
union could be tolerated. ' | - t 
The nation openly oak a ons 
opinion. It is true, they fixed their. attention 
le upon ancient inſtitutions, interrupted by 
an interval of two centuries, than upon the 
preſent and the future. They ſaw, and ſtrongly 
felt, that all hope of renovation would be loſt, 
if the ſolid eſtabliſhment of order in the 
finances, and all parts of the government, were 
to depend on a harmony of ideas and wills 
between three rival bodies deliberating ſepa» 
- rately ; and they feared leſt, on this condition, 
the States General, the proſpect of which had 
inſpired univerſal animation, ſhould, like ſo 
many others, degenerate into a vain parades 
Meantime, the wiſhes for a real, efficacious, 
and durable aQivity were ſo explicit, that 
their accompliſhment could not be eluded by a 
traditionary reſpect towards an effaced image, 
and by an humble obedience to uſages un- 
known to the exiſting race. The public opi- 
nion was too urgent, too enlightened, to give 

the liberty of {till dallying with it. | 

I) be parity eſtabliſhed between the Deputies 
of the Third Eſtate and thoſe of the two firſt 
Orders, oould not be alleged as an obſtacle to 
a common deliberation. It ought, on the con- 
trary, to be ſaid, that every kind of vote, taken 
£2 => by 
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by plurality of voices, would have been evi- 
dently unjuſt, and indeed impraQticable, if, as 
formerly, the two privileged Orders had poſ- 
| ſeſſed a ſuperiority of ſuffrages over the third. 
It cannot be imagined, that, for the pro- 
longation or new diſtribution of 500 millions 
of impoſts, the French nation of 1789 would 
docilely have received the law from the two 
Orders in poſſeſſion of all ſorts of privileges. 
The parity of ſuffrages between two claſſes fo 
divided in intereſts was then the only method 
of rendering a common deliberation practicable, 
It was by favour of ſo reaſonable a diſpoſition, 
that all the deputies of the provincial afſem- 
blies, alſo compoſed of the three Orders, 
treated together of public affairs, and did it 
peaceably. It was by favour of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition, that the great conventional aſſembly of 
Dauphiny became ſo attached to an union of, 
which it had juſt made trial, that it had re- 
ſolved to maintain it in its repreſentative miſ- 
ſion to the aſſembly of the nation. And when 
the deputies of this province appeared together 
on the day of the inſtallation of the States 
General, the hall reſounded with applauſes. 
The ancient States General had doubtleſs 
been ſeen to deliberate by Orders, and to form 
ſeparate requeſts ; but could the motive of 
their convocation 2 the object of their diſ- 
cuſhons 


= 
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 euſſions be put in parallel with the weightineſs- 
of the intereſts which had cauſed the —_—y 
of 17095 gt 
Here, it was not Louis XI. oflenbling 
the States General, to reſume the appanage 
of his brother, the Duke of Berry; it 
was not Madame de Beaujeu and the Duke 
of Orleans aſſembling the States at Tours 
under Charles VIII. to diſpute with each 
other for the ſupreme authority ; it was not 
Louis XII. aſſembling the States General, to 
ſecure the marriage of his daughter with the 
Duke of Valois ; it was not, in fine, differences 
with the Popes, or quarrels between ſects, that 
had produced the convocation of the States in 
1789; but it was the entire ſyſtem of the 
finances, the neceſſity of finding a ſubſtitute to 
the mediation of Parliaments, and of ſupply- 
ing their refuſal to prolong temporary taxes, 
authoriſe new ones, and legaliſe any loan; it 
was further the neceſſity of ſatisfying or quiet- 
ing that univerſal clamour on the abuſes of - 
Government, which had forced the Monarch 
to promiſe the 1 of a national 
aſſembly. | ' 
And what were the 1 granted by 1 
ancient States General, compared to the mo- 
dern wants of the public treaſury, and to the 
great object that 1 was to be regulated by the 
* States 
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States of 1789? The ſuccours granted by all 
the States General, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, did not amount, numerically, to the ex- 
ences of ten days in 1788. 

The ſole States which granted ſubſidies, from 
the epoch J have been mentioning, were thoſe 
of Tours in 1483, and of Pontoiſe in 1551. 

The States of Tours granted a taille of 

1,200,000 livres for two years; and 300,000 
for one year : in all, 1,500,000, making 7 x 
8 millions of our time. 

The States of Pontoiſe granted a duty upon 
liquors, valued at 1,200,000 livres, making at 
preſent five millions. Bos 

In total, 12 or 13 millions (ni 540,000 l.) 
voted in ſubſidies by the States General ſince 
the fourteenth century * 

Was it then the ancient States General, ſome 
granting their ſanction to extremely moderate 
taxes, others abſolutely ſtrangers to affairs of 
finance, and almoſt all fo lightly reſpected 
after their ſeparation ;—was it theſe, whoſe 
forms of deliberation ought to ſerve, or could 
ſerve, as a rigorous model to the States Ge- 


* This valuation is founded upon the numerical worth of 
the marc of filver. It would riſe much higher on a calcu- 
lation of the price of commodities ; but in an occaſional 
article I (hall not enter into this diſtinRtion 


neral 
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neral of 1789, which had no reſemblance to 
any preceding? 

The Kings, as it has been ſeen, bad inten- a 
ſibly forgotten the States General, and for a 
long time had taken upon themſelves to pro- 
vide for the public expences; at firſt, by aug- 
mentations of the 7aille eſtabliſhed by their 
ſimple authority; afterwards, by burſal edicts 
of every kind, enforced 2 9 the regiſtry of the 
ſovereign courts, 

Theſe courts had reaſon to conceive doubts 
concerning the abuſe they had made of their 
power, and had reaſon to repent of it; but to 
go back without ſhade or gradation, and leave 
the royal treaſury in the midſt of its embar- 
raſſments what a reſolution! what a con- 
duct! It was that of Atlas refuſing, all at 
once, to ſupport the world ? 

The King, in my opinion, ought. to have 
urged the Parliaments more with the conſe- 
quences of their ſyſtem, and the dangers of 
ſo haſty a reſolution ; but the King, ill adviſed, 
or borne away by the univerſal movement, had 
_ embarraſſed himſelf by his acceptance of the 
profeſſion of faith of the Parliament of Paris. He 
had approved it with a ſort of ſolemnity ; and 
all the Orders of the State, by applauding and 
celebrating its principles, had ſet to it the ſeal 


of the public opinion, and the national will, 
KS: And 
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And it was in face of an immenſe debt, 
of an exhauſted credit, of an alarming de- 
_ ficiency; with revenues anticipated, and in 
the midſt of the greateſt confuſion, that the 
action of Government was ſtopped, and its 
means intercepted! | | 
But the preſervation of a revenue abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſupport of the public faith, 
and the choice of the fitteſt means for this 
purpoſe, did not compoſe the only taſk re- 
ſerved for the repreſentatives of France. The 
nation expected from the States General a revi- 
ſion of the expences, a reform of abuſes, and a 
| renovation of the principles of adminiſtration, 
In fine, it had required ſtill more of them in 
expreſsly enjoining them to fix the conſtitution, 
before they occupied themſelves with the grant | 
of ſubſidies: thus the moſt difficult of enter- 


priſes was to precede the moſt urgent of de- 
liberations. 


Let the different circumſtances hh 1 
have recalled to remembrance be reflected 
upon, let an attentive ſurvey be taken of the 
multiplicity of obligations impoſed on the 
States General, both by the public expecta- 
tion, and by the dangerous ſituation of affairs; 
let it be remarked at the ſame time how 
much the ſlowneſs of their progreſs and the 
delay of their deciſions would have been 

| - injurious 
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3njurious to the intereſts of the State; and 
it may be judged that a political aſſembly, 
reduced to exert no action, and tranſmit 
no movement, without the previous agree- 
ment of three Orders deliberating ſeparately, 
without a fortuitous concurrence of their rival 
wills, would not have been able to anſwer the 
exigency of the times, 

It will alſo be perceived, that without ſup» 
poſing in the Government a perfect indifference 
to the neceſſities of the State, and a cold re- 
ſignation to the univerſal failure of all hopes, 
it muſt wiſh, at the meeting of the States 
General, that with reſpect to affairs of general 
concern, there were a common deliberation 
among the Orders, and a ſure means of con- 
verting into action, and directing towards one 
reſult, the moſt eſſential ideas to the W 
and proſperity of France. 

It was for the purpoſe of marking out and 
ſeconding this opinion that, on the day of 
opening the States General, I expreſſed myſelf 
in the following manner: 

* What would be the conſequence, Gentle- 
* men, if your very outſet were ſignalized by 
e diſunion ? What would become of the pub- 
“ lic good in the midft of thoſe diviſions in 
* which the intereſts of orders, conditions, 
* and * ale occupy all TO thoughts? 

Ke So 


* 
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So active are theſe intereſts, and ſo en- 
croaching - their ſway, that the wiſdom of 


bis Majeſty, and his attachment to the good 


of the State, could not but fix his attention 


on paſſions of ſo great an influence. From 
this motive, ſo worthy of reſpect, and which 


ſo clearly diſplays his Majeſty's wiſh for the 
ſucceſs of your labours, the King is anxious 
concerning your firſt deliberations. The 


- manner in which the States General ſhall 
direct their form, is one of the great queſtions 


ariſen in the kingdom; and the opinions 


in favour of deliberating in common, or by 


Order, ſeem to be debated with an ardour 
which would become alarming, did not the 
love of the public welfare form among you, 
Gentlemen, a point of union more power- 
ful than the opinions and ſentiments cal- 
culated to divide yu. The King is ac- 
quainted with all the extent of the liberty 
which ought to be left you ; but, without 
agreement, your ſtrength would fade away, 
and the hopes of the nation would be loſt, 
His Majeſty has therefore fixcd his atten- 
tion upon preliminaries the conſequences of 
which may be ſo important; it is not, 
however, as your Sovereign, it is as prime 
guardian of the intereſts of the nation, as 
the moſt faithful — of the public 

6 6“ felicity, 
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& Felicity, that the King has ordered me to lay 


before you a few reflections. | 
e It will be your part, Gentlemen, from the 
firſt to endeavour to aſcertain the import- 
ance or danger to the State which may 


reſult from carrying on your deliberations 


in common, or by Orders; and the light 
which your diſcuſſions ſhall throw upon this 
queſtion will doubtleſs influence his Majeſty's 
opinion; but the choice of the moment 
for treating this queſtion, if prudently made, 
will ſuffice to prevent the hazards or incon- 
veniences of ſuch a diſcuſſion; and it is 
principally upon this point chat I mean to 
dwell. = 

% Every thing announces, Gena that 
were a part of this aſſembly to demand that 
the firſt of your determinations ſhould be a 


deſire to deliberate ſingly on all the objects 


which may be ſubmitted to your examina- 
tion, there would reſult from this attempt, 
were it obſtinate, a deciſion which would 


long check or ſuſpend the progreſs of the 


States General, nor can all the conſequences 

of ſuch a diviſion be foreſeen. 

„On the other hand, every thing would 

take a different form, and probably would 

terminate in a conciliation agreeable to 

the oppolite parties, if the three Orders 
| “being 
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being firſt ſeparated, the two firſt ſhould 


commence with an examination of the im- 


portant queſtion of their pecuniary privi- 
leges; and if, confirming the deſires already 
made manifeſt in ſeveral provinces, they 


were to determine by common conſent on 
the abandonment of theſe advantages. None 
among you, Gentlemen, could with juſtice 
attempt to raviſh from the two firſt Orders 
the merit of a generous ſacrifice ; and yet 


it would be to deprive them of it, were this 


deciſion ſubmitted to the deliberation of the 
three Orders conjoined. A poſſeſſion which 
aſcends to the remoteſt periods of the mo- 
narchy, is a title deſerving of ſtill the more 
reſpect at the moment when thoſe who en- 
joy, are diſpoſed to renounce it. 

Let us now ſuppoſe that this deliberation 


were made by the Nobility and Clergy ; that 


it were done promptly, and in the ſole 
manner to be expected from them, by a 
noble ſentiment, by an emotion worthy of 
the elevation of ſoul which characteriſes the 
principal members of the two firſt Orders of 
the State; from this moment they would 
receive, on the part of the repreſentatives of 
the commons, the homage of gratitude and 
ſenfibility. They would be invited often 
to join with the repreſentatives of the people 
8 
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to promote in common the good of the 
State; and certainly they would not in 4 
general or abſolute manner reſiſt this ad- 
vance. But a primary union between the 
Orders once formed, and the ſuſpicions of 
ſome diſſipated, the complaints and jealouſies 


of others appealed, the time would be come 


when calmly, and by commiſſioners from 
the three Orders, the advantages and in- 
conveniences of all the forms of delibera- 
tion might be examined; and then, perhaps, 
thoſe queſtions would be marked out, which 
it imported the Sovereign and the State to 
ſubmit to a ſeparate diſcuſſion, and thoſe 
which it was moſt ſuitable to refer to a 
common deliberation ; then, in fine, a point 
which preſents ſo many different aſpects 
would obtain the moſt judicious conſidera- 

tion. You will eaſily, ſee, that for the 


' purpoſe of maintaining an eſtabliſhed 


order, and of checking the taſte for in- 


* novation, deliberations confided to two or 


three Orders have a great advantage; and 
that in times and affairs in which celerity 
of reſolution and unity of action and in- 
tereſt become neceſſary, conſultation in com- 
mon deſerves the preference. You will 
examine theſe principles, and many others, 


with an impartiality as yet unknown, 


© from 
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from the moment when the abolition. of 


“ pecuniary privileges ſhall have rendered 
« your intereſts equal and parallel. In fine, 
“ Gentlemen, you will without difficulty diſ- 
cover the purity of the motives which in- 
* duce his Majeſty to requeſt you to proceed 
“with em in theſe different examina- 


« tio. 


Thus it was that I uttered the ideas — 
ſentiments of the King. He examined their 
expreſſion very attentively, and, I believe, 
conſulted upon it other perſons beſides the 
members of his Council. He might, at leaſt, 
do ſo, ſince he kept a copy of my diſcourſe 
after the firſt reading. He ſent me ſeveral notes 
of obſervations written with his own hand; 
and when J had preſented to him the changes 
made conformably to his views, he informed 


me of his ſatisfaction with it *. 
"It 


I have a note in the King's own hand which contains 


theſe words: I return you, Sir, your diſcourſe. I will tell 


„ you without compliment that the re-peruſal has given me 
ce the greateſt pleaſure. I have only made ſome little re- 
«< marks in addition to thoſe which I had communicated in 
& the beginning. I have added at the demand of the States; 
ce becauſe, as they cannot make laws alone, it ſhould be ſaid 
ce that it is at their demand, after their defire, or ſomething 
* ſimilar. In the ſecond ſheet I ſtill decide for changing the 

„ phraſe of legiſlative author ty compared with the engage- 


« ments which the King has entered into. 
© I know 
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It has been ſaid, in the name of the Nobility 
and Clergy, that the King, from the opening 
of the States General, ought to have oppoſed 
every kind of common. deliberation between 
the Orders, and have left no Ng on 1 
head. 

It has been ſaid, in * name of the Third 
Eſtate, that the King, on the contrary, ought. 
openly to have commanded this union, and to 
have admitted of 1 no n or — in that 
reſpect. | 
Thus it is that . Kon to defend itſelf 
againſt all the world. Let us here take its 
part, as we have ſo often been obliged to do, 
and not abandon its forſaken cauſe, in ſpite 
of all the diſgraces which wait on its friends 
and followers. 

[t is not ſeriouſly that the King can be re- 
proached with not having interdicted all com- 
mon deliberation between the Orders; for, 
ſuppoſing their conſent mutual, they would 
evidently have a right to unite ;z and ftill more 
evidently, the Government would have had no 
means of preventing them. 


— 


ah 
— 


< I know not whether the little compliment to minifters 
“% may not give riſe to pleaſantry ; I think it ſhould be fup- 
* preſſed. The reſt is ſcarcely any thing but verbal ob⸗ 
“ ſer vation 


(Signed) Lovis.” 
It 
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It is more eaſily to be conceived that the 
King, at the opening of the States General, 
might have commanded the three Orders to 


renounce their ſeparation, and form with each 


other a ſole chamber or deliberative aſſembly. 
The prince, by. this injunction, would indeed 


have abuſed his authority, but he would not- 
have put it to hazard, ſince he would have. 


been backed by the public opinion, and with 


that formidable aid he would, ſooner or later, 


have overcome every kind of reſiſtance. 


But the King would have acted harſhly with 


reſpect to the Clergy and Nobility, had he taken 
from them the merit of ſubmitting freely to 
the ſway of circumſtances; and he would 
have failed in policy, if he had treated in a 
haughty or ſlighting manner two reſpectable 


Orders, whoſe conſideration was of importance 


to the ſupport of the royal dignity. 

The words of my diſcourſe to the States 
General were agreeable to theſe reflectiong. 
No imperious ſentiment is expreſſed in them. 
Every thing was by invitation; and no anti- 


cipation was made of the tribute of public 


opinion which the two firſt Orders would re- 
ceive by anſwering the wiſhes of the nation. 


What fatality diverted them from it? Was it 
a rigid deference to ancient uſages? But even 


theſe uſages did not "No them to keep 
them- 


<a 
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themſelves: always: iſolated, nor, eſpecially, to 
make open profeſſion of ſuch an intention. Phe 
Clergy, the Nobility, and the Third Eſtate 

| mingled in the States of Tours-on an arrange- 
ment by nations, whieh- was the name they 


gave to their different ſections. And the 


Count de Boulainvilliers, accuſed of a par- 

tial attachment to the Order of Nobility, 
yet makes the following remark in ſpeaking 
of the States General held in S908 es 
Charles VI. 

4. ++ Whence it way be inferred, 
a that the deputations were then by provinces, 
« and not in three diſtin& chambers for the 
© three repreſentative Orders of the Clergy, 
4“ the Nobility, and the Third Eftate ; an 
4 uſage much more ſuitable for the diſcuſſion 
ci of affairs, for the formation of the moſt 
i uſeful reſolutions, and better adapted to the 
« general and particular welfare; and which, 
as ſuch, was long preſerved; ſince it ftill 
“ laſted and was decidedly Pens in the 
* aſſembly held at Tours in 1483 
It appears alſo, in the memoirs of the | 

14th century, that at a convention of the 
States under King John, the Orders demanded 


that it might be permitted them to deliberate 
2 * 


VOL. 1. e 1 
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In fine, if we refer to the teſtimony of a 
celebrated writer, the alternation of a delibe- 
ration, ſometimes common, and ſometimes 
ſeparate, between the three Orders, would be 
conſidered as a diſpoſition perfectly conform- 
able to the moſt ancient cuſtoms. I here 
tranſcribe the words of the Abbè de Mably, i in 
his excellent work on the French Govern- 
ment. The author, ſpeaking of the national 
aſſemblies of May in the time of Charlemagne, 
thus expreſſes himſelf: Sometimes the three 
1 ſeparate chambers of the Clergy, Nobility, 
te and People, united, either to communicate 
© to each other the regulations which each 
4 Order had made with reſpect to its police 
&« or particular intereſts ; or to diſcuſs mixed 
* affairs, that is to ſay, which belonged at the 
« ſame time to ſpiritualities and temporalities, 
« or which, by their nature, had a relation 
to two or all of the Orders of the State.“ 
Perhaps the exactneſs of the reſult of the 
Abbe de Mably's inquiries will here be diſputed, 
and I ſhall not enter into the controverſy. I 
quit ancient traditions, and all the authorities 
which time at once darkens and conſecrates ; 
and fixing my view upon the path which 
reaſon, policy, and more than all, perhaps, a 
Juſt eſtimate of the laws of neceſſity, pointed 
out to the three Orders, I bitterly reproach 
them 
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1 for not having followed it. A ſingle 
ſtep on their parts, wiſely ordered, a ſingle 
ſtep in correſpondence with the invitations of 
Government. would have detided the direc- 
tion of men's minds, have fixed their waver- 
ing, and nothing of all that we have ſeen 
would have happened. Let us diſtinctly ex- 
plain an aſſertion of ſo great conſequence. 
The two firſt Orders combined all the 
means neceſſary for diſeovering and firmly 
ſeizing the truths which I have developed in 
the courſe of this work. The difference be- 
tween ancient and modern times could not 
eſcape their attention, and it was eaſy. for them 
to perceive, that after ſo many changes, and 
in the midſt of the moſt extraordinary cir- 
eumſtances, ſuperiority in the States General 
could not belong to any particular federation; 
that ſtill leſs could it be decreed by the court 
and its authority; and that, in order to obtain 
it, recourſe muſt neceſſarily be had to the ſup- 
port of public opinion, an ally daily rendered 
more powerful, and the favour of which the 
monarch himſelf had been forced to reſpect. 
This public opinion, then in its purity, and 
formed of ideas and ſentiments of which the 
general good was the centre, for a long time 
had exerciſed a ſalutary ſway. It had re- 
preſſed the attempts of deſpotiſm ; it had lent 
LY courage 
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courage-to the mediating authorities between 
the crown and the people; it had often ſerved 
as a ſhield to oppreſſed innocence ; it threw a 
luſtre on noble ſacrifices and and virtues z 
it conſoled great men for the perſecutions of 
envy and the injuries of fortune ; and, ſevere 
in its chafliſements, as well as generous in its 
recompences, it had ſtigmatiſed in the moſt 
formidable manner miniſters unworthy of the 
prince's confidence, and had undone them by 
contempt, in the height of their credit and 
eriumphs. At length, public opinion, wearied 
with the uſeleſs exerciſe of ſo many particular 
judgments, and deſpairing of the future on 
the faith of the paſt, collected all its force to 
determine the convocation of an aſſembly of 
deputies of the nation; by its influence it ob- 
tained a parity of repreſentation between the 
Commons and the privileged Orders ; and all 
France forming a laſt wiſh, but the moſt de- 
eided of all, required that ſo many hopes 
attached to the States General ſhould not 
periſh in their hands, nor be combated or 
rendered. vain by pretenſions hoſtile to the 
public good. At this point as yet ſtopt the 
unquiet deſires of all the citizens; and the na- 
tion ſeemed diſpoſed to receive with gratitude 
the ſacrifices conſented to for the eftabliſhmeat 
of a harmony then unanimouſly conſidered oe 

e 
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the firſt-requiſite to the reparation of the evils 
of France. Yes—the nation, then free in its 
gr then without engagement, was ready 

to range itſelf by the ſide of thoſe who the 
Grft thould level the road to this concert of - 
wills, ſo neceflary and ſo much called for; of - 


thoſe who the firſt ſhould ſecure the regular 


motion of a political body formed of ſo many 
parties, and divided by ſo many intereſts, 
Every thing then invited the two firſt Orders 
to gain poſſeſſion of this merit; and deſcends 
ed, as they were, from the high degree of 
conſideration they had anciently enjoyed, it 
imported them more than ever to aſſoeiate 
themſelves with the public opinion, and bor- 
row from 4t a ſtrength which might be con- 
founded with their oαꝗn. Such was the courſe 
they ought to follow, ſuch the palicy of their 
ſituation ; and they would have been wiſe 
and provident if they had contended with 
the Third Eſtate, not at court, not in preſenee 
of the princes, not before the King, ho him- 
ſelf had occaſion for aid, but in the field of 
public opinion; they would have been wise 
and provident had they ſought to eaptivate 
this opinion, inſtead of yielding it up to the 
—_— of the Third Eſtate PFs a . f 
* meaſures. 
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What then ought they to have done? 
What the true judges of circumſtances ad- 
viſed them. They ought, getting the ſtart 
of the law of neceſſity, to have announced 
two reſolutions equally wiſhed for. Attentive 
to the diſtreſs of the royal treaſury, to the 
downfal of the finances, to the univerſal in- 
quietude, they ought to have declared them- 
ſelves ready to unite with the deputies of the 
Third Eſtate in a common deliberation on 
the affairs of the nation. They ought, more- 
over, ſhewing themſelves penetrated with the 
wretchedneſs of the people, and the great- 
neſs of the public burdens, to have declared 
promptly and without reſtriction, that they 
renounced every kind of pecuniary privilege, 
and refolved, henceforth, to contribute to the 
neceſſities of the State in proportion to their 
faculties, and in the ſame manner as all other 
French citizens. The Nobility and Clergy 
might have accompanied theſe two detlara- 
tions with all the reſervations they might have 
thought neceſſary to the maintenance of their 
other prerogatives and honorary rights fixed 
by their birth and ſtation, and. conſecrated by, 
time; and if they had by name exceptedtheſt 
affairs from being treated of in a common 
atlembly of the three a the Third Eſtate 

with” 
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with all France would have thought the 

exception perfectly reaſonable. 
It is impoſſible, at this day, to ſay, or to 

paint to one's ſelf, with ſufficient- force, the 


degree of ſenſation which the procedure of 


which I have given an idea would have pro- 
duced upon all ſpirits. It would immediately 
have placed the two-firſt Orders in authority 
with the nation, and would have given them 
the means of attaching and colleQing around 


themſelves a great number of deputies of the 


Third Eftate, who ſhould. deſire to concur in 
the public good by the moſt ſimple and quiet 
methods. - Meantime, as I have already ſaid, 


the Nobility and Clergy would merely have 


outſtript the law of neceſſity ; for it was evi- 
dent, that their pecuniary privileges would be 


ſacrificed to the public clamour ; as it likewiſe 


was, that national affairs, in the criſis to which 


they were brought, could not be managed by 


three ſeparate aſſemblies. There are things ſo 
determined by circumſtances, that ability does 
not conſiſt in ſtruggling againſt them, but in 
making uſe of a provident ſpirit, in order to 
gain, in time, a better poſition. 

Nothing, it is true, is more rare than this 
wiſdom; men always believe they make a 
gene, when they yield to what does not yet 


L4 exiſt ; 
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ile; and thus they loſe the opportunity of 


treating freely with inevitable events. 
It muſt be allowed, that-the Clergy appre- 


ciated, much better than the - Nobility, the 


empire of circumſtances, and that they would 
have reſiſted none of the ſteps proper to en- 
gage the public opinion; but, aſſociated to the 
Order of Nobility by a community of pri- 
vileges, and a parity of rank, they could not 
detach themſelves from them; and this laſt 
Order was unfortunately guided, in the begin- 


ning, by ſome men very fit to lead them 


aſtray; by /zgi/s ſpeaking much of primitive 


uſages and ancient traditions, and very little of 


the ſpirit of the time and of new circumſtances; 

by lawyers, or the progeny of lawyers, who, 
in order to hide their modern Nobility, and to 
ſhew themſelves equal to the knights of old, 
exaggerated all their rights, and maintained 
them like braggarts. 


To them was joined another kied of des, | 


perhaps not leſs dangerous. Theſe were cour- 
tiers, who, having paſſed their lives at Ver- 
failles, and about the perſons of princes, thought 
themſelves placed at the very fountain of all 
power; and, without diſtinguiſhing periods, 
without perceiving the force of opinion in a 
time of misfortune and alarm, conſidered cre- 

di 
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-dit and intrigue as inſtruments equally appli- 
cable to every thing in a monarchy. They 
imprudently perſuaded themſelves, that with 
this aid they could govern the States Gene- 
ral, or eaſily break them, ſhould they * 
indocile. 
However this were, the deute o 4h 
Nobility! made none of the declarations which 
ſound policy counſelled; and they too long 
kept to themſelves their diſpoſition to renounce 
pecuniary privileges. They unwiſely deſired 
to make an object of traffic of them with the 
deputies of the Third Eſtate; -whilft they 
ought to have left theſe deputies afide, in order 
to treat directly with their maſter ; and this 
maſter evidently was public opinion. They 
might with it be every thing ; and without it, 
they could be nothing. 'Thus, even in thoſe 
moinents when the moſt famous orators of the 
National Aſſembly appeared to direct this opi- 
nion, they were, for the moſt part, only its 
augurs or interpreters; and they reſembled 
thoſe fuge/men, who, placed in the front of 
regiments, ſeem alone to direct the exerciſes 
and motions of the troops, while they have 
always their eyes fixed on the major, 4 
ear to his command. 
Further, the deputies of the Nobility, in- 
ſtead of greatly reſolving upon meaſures which 
7 might 
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might decide on their reputation, took the 
attitude of ſimple controverſialiſts, by pro- 
longing, to the laſt extremity, diſcuſſions on 


the manner in which the deputies of the three 


Orders were to verify their powers. They 
might have been perfectly in the right in 
their pretenſions dn this head, and yet in 
policy they ought to have ſhewn themſelves 
much more flexible; for they could never, 
alone, or united with the Clergy, commence 
affairs, or take imperative reſolutions, or ſuch 
as could be converted into a law, without the 
approbation of the Monarch. But the cafe 
was not the ſame with reſpect to the delibe- 
Tations formed by the Third Eſtate. Its maſs 
and union with the body of the nation fa- 
voured the ſyſtem of which we'have ſeen the 
developement, at the moment when it took 
the ſtep of conſtituting itſelf alone a national 
aſſembly, and of conſidering itſelf as a centre 


about which, ſooner or later, the deputies of 


the other Orders would be obliged to move. 


Never would the Third Eſtate have made ſuch 


an eſſay of its ſtrength, and never would have 
ſucceeded in it, without the impolitic conduct 


of the Nobility and Clergy. Part of the nation, 


wearied out with controverſies, which retarded 


the diſcuſſion of public affairs, ſeized with 
avidity an irregular expedient, but one 


, fitted 
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fitted to put its. een in an active 
ſtate, 
3 Riffneſs of the Ameri of the Order of 
Nobility was really incomprehenſible, at the 
moment of the verification of powers, the pre- 
liminary meaſure of all others in the order of 
buſineſs. The Third Eſtate demanded, that 
the validity of the elections of all the deputies 
to the States General, without diſtinction, 
ſhould be examined by the three Orders con- 
jointly. The Nobility and Clergy, on the 
contrary, choſe, that each Order ſhould ſepa- 
rately exerciſe this office. The reaſons alleged 
on both ſides would require an elucidation at 
preſent unintereſting ; but one cannot avoid 
retracing, as a characteriſtic circumſtance in the 
hiſtory of that period, the inutility of all the 
efforts of Government to ſooth and conciliate 
men's minds *. The King, diſturbed at the 
It has been ſaid, in a work on the commencement of the 
Revolution, that the King ought to have entruſted the veriſi- 
cation of powers to commiſſioners of his own choice. It has 
even been added, that Government deviated from ancient 
uſages in not adopting this meaſure. But in the verbal 
proceſſes of the States, in which mention has been made of 
the verification of powers, this verification appears conſtantly 
to have been mage by the reſpective Chambers ; and, in par- 
ticular, theſe words are read in the circumſtantial report 
of the Aſſembly of 1614, drawn up by Florimont Rapine. 
This done, it was determined to verify the deputies, in 
*_ to know who was duly deputed, and who not. Each 
government verifies the powers of its own government. 
" in was} which is that of Lyons, not one was found bad.“ 
obſtinate 
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obſtinate perſeverance of the three Orders'in 
their reſpective pretenſions, ended with re- 
quiring of them, that they ſhould nominate 
commiſſioners to diſcuſs this affair before the 
Keeper of the Seals, and in preſence of his 
Miniſters. The three Orders acquieſced in the 
King's demand: the conference took place; 
explanations and debates were protracted, 
without any advance to accommodation; and, 
after ſeveral hours of controverſy, when the 
parties were about to ſeparate, I made a re- 
capitulation of the difficulty, and, on the 


7 
part of the King, preſented a plan of agree- a 
ment, which none of the Orders could decently 6 
reject *. 1 
6 No 60 
* It was in theſe terms :— f 7 
& The three Orders, by a free and voluntary act of con- oy 
& fidence, ſhould refer to each other for the verification of 4 
c thoſe powers on which no difficulty aroſe ; and they ſhould - 
communicate to each other their acts of verification to un- 1 
* dergo a rapid examination. bi 
„They ſhould further agree, 4 
& That controverſies, if they ſhould ariſe, ſhould be referred < 
4 to the examination of a commiſſion, compoſed of the three 5 
* Orders: * 
That theſe commiſſioners ſhould unite in one opinion: 1 
That this opinion ſhould be carried to the reſpectiue . 
„ chambers: 5 

That if it ſhould be adopted, the affair ſhould be at an 

« end: 0 


& 'That if, on the contrary, the 8 of the Orders 


e ſhould be at variance in this geſpeQ, and if they ſhould ap- 
66 pear 
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No objection at firſt aroſe, and the com- 
n. appeared only deſirous of taking 
time for reflection, and for ſounding the opi- 
nion of their reſpective chambers. The 
Order of Clergy accepted the King $ propo- 
ſition ſumply and in total; but its example 
was not followed by that of the Nobility; 


« pear unſuſceptible of conciliation, the affair ſhould be re- 
« ferred to the King, who ſhould give a final judgment. 
„That it might further be added, if thought proper, that 
ce theſe conventions on the verification of powers ſhould have 
“ no connexion with the great queſtion of deliberation. b 
head or by order: and alſo, that the procedure adopted for 
this holding of the States ſhould be reviewed during the 
c courſe of the ſeſſion, for the purpoſe of conſidering if a 
© better order of things might not be adopted for the future. 
“That to the ſubſtance. of this propoſition be added ſuch 
“ precautions as may appear ſuitable ; but that, finally, either 
this mode of conciliation or any other ſhould be adopted, 
“ and the King not left alone, in the midſt of the nation, oc- 
4 cupted, without intermiſſion, in the eftabliſhment of peace 
« and concord. What true citizens can refuſe to ſecond the 
“e intentions of the beſt of Kings! And who would 
charge his conſcience with all the evils which may be the 
= a of the diviſion impending at the firſt ſtep taken 
© in a Career to which you are called by the good of the 
„ State, in which the nation is impatient to ſee you advance, 
« and in which the greateſt dangers ſurround us. Ah! 
% Gentlemen, if you even could arrive at this good by the 
e diviſion of hearts and opinions, it would be too dearly pure 
* chaſed. The King, therefore, invites you to take his pro» 
2 Poll into conſideration, and urges you, by alt the love 
© you bear him, to accept it, and to give him this fatiſ- 


faction.“ 
which 
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which made reſerves ad diſtinctions equi- 
valent to a refuſal, and which was even 


wanting in prudence by anticipating the 


deliberation of the Third Eſtate, and thus 


taking a demerit which the deputies of the 


Commons would perhaps have ſhared with 


them. However that be, the deputies of the 
Third Eſtate, dextrouſly profiting by the re- 
ſiſtance of the Order of Nobility, ſaid to 
the King; We were diſpoſed, in the ex- 
& amination of your Majeſty's propoſition, 
& to proceed with that ſpirit of confidence and 
tt affection which the perfect conviction of 
« your beneficent intentions inſpires in all 
4 Frenchmen ; but the Nobility, by their 


« arret, have juſt rendered the propoſal of 


% conciliation abſolutely illuſory. And af- 
“ ter their refuſal ... . .” In ſhort, the Third 
Eftate ſtill arguing upon the evaſive anſwer 
of the deputies of the Nobility, and declar- 


ing that it was become abſolutely uſeleſs to 
occupy themſelves any more (with the King's 


propoſition) with a plan which could no longer 
be. called conciliatory, from the time that it was 
rejected by one of the parties to be conciliated, 
made the celebrated arret of the 1oth of June 
propoſed by the Abbe Sièyes, by which the 
deputies of the Commons conſtituted them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves an Aﬀive Aſſembly, an expreſſion ſoon 
changed into the denomination of National 


Aſſembly. 


The Nobility val then have 8 [ 
their ſteps, but it was too late. Their firſt 
procedure had been ſeverely interpreted, and 
the public began to attribute to them the 
ſecret deſire of ſtopping, if it were poſſible, 


the courſe: of the States General. Several 
deputies ſtrengthened this ſuſpicion by their 


diſcourſe and conduct, and the project was 
early attributed to them of forcing the King, 
through wearineſs, to a diſſolution of an 


aſſembly in which the Third Eſtate came 
forward with ſo much vigour. The blind- 


neſs was extreme. How could the King, 


who had juſt ſubmitted to the omnipotence 
of public opinion in convoking a National 


Aſſembly, ſo readily have acquired a ſufh- 


cient authority to reſiſt this ſame power, at 


the moment of its greateſt energy, at the 
moment in which it was ſupported by the 
union of the repreſentatives of the nation, 


at the moment when all men's hopes were 
yet in their firſt fervour? A change of opi- 


nion in the Nobility and Clergy, ſuppoſing 
it general—a repentance of the Parliaments, 
ſuppoſing it accompanied with a poſitive re- 
nunciation of their laſt doctrine - could not 
have 


PY 
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have been ſufficient to. encourage the Monarch 
ſuddenly. to take a retrograde courſe ; and the 
attempt would only have ſerved to add to 
that embarraſſment and ftate of criſis from 
' which: it was intended to eſcape, a diſcredit: 
deſerved by a notorious inconſiſtency, and 
the incalculable effects of an univerſal irri- 
tation. 

It belonged t to the wiſe a of 
the Nobility and Clergy to ſee all theſe things, 
and to appreciate all theſe conſiderations : 
it was their part to have aided Government 
in its ſtruggle againſt circumſtances ; to have 
judged with intelligence that moderate ſacri- 
fices were become abſolutely neceſſary, and 
that a prudent flexibility might better ſerve 
them and the King than an obſtinate reſiſt· 
ance. - 
It muſt not t be diſguiſed, for the inſtruction 
of hiſtory, that the Third Eſtate, by declar- 
ing itſelf alone a National Aſſembly, by af- 
fecting to diſpenſe with the concurrence of 
the two firſt Orders, by overlooking the 
utility of a counterbalance in a monarchical 
conſtitution, had, from the commencement 
of the States General, laid itſelf open to that 
ſpecies of blame which belongs to an uſurp- 
ing power; but the other two Orders, and 
eſpecially that of the Nobility, committed at 

| the 
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the ſame time all the errors which depend 
on want of policy, of eee and 
of foreſight. _ 

The nature of man, kc leads him | in- 
ſenſibly to wiſh all that he is able to execute, 
if it conduces to his intereſt, explains the 


conduct of the Third Eſtate; but the conduct. 


of thoſe who preſerved no. conformity be- 
tween their will and their power, is more 
difficult to comprehend. + 

The ſituation of the Monarch, between 
two oppoſite parties, was extremely embar- 
raſſing. One only demanded the free. uſe of 
its ſtrength, which could not comport with 
a prudent Government; the other would 
have every thing brought back to law 
and juſtice by violent. meaſures, which 
was unſuitable to a Government. acquaint- 
ed with the limit of its means. Thus, 
one of the two parties deſired that no 
uſe ſhould be made of the royal authors 
ity, and the. other that it ſhould. be put in 
hazard. 

Meantime the national wiſh was every 
day more ſtrongly pronounced. The rea- 
ſons which prevented the two firſt Orders 
from uniting themſelves to the repreſentatives 
of the commons; thoſe which prevented 

VOL, I. M them 
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them from ſubſeribing to the verification of 


powers in the form propoſed by the Third 
Eſtate; thaſe which prevented them from 
adopting any exception, any terms of con- 
citation ; all theſe reaſons, had they been as 


good as were ſuppoſed, could not be appre- 


ciated by the public. The generality of 


men attach themſelves to ſimple ideas alone; 
and it was impoſſible that the ſtiffneſs and 
ſcrupuloſity of the Nobility and Clergy ſhould 


not be attributed to the deſire of preferving 
their pecuniary privileges, againſt which 
there was fo general an outcry. Great- 


ty were they to blame, I repeat it, not 
to have removed, by a prompt and ex- 


plicit declaration, a ſubject of diſtruſt on 
the level with all underſtandings, and 


which was ſo much enforced by perſonal 


intereſt ! 


Nothing at the ame time was more intel- 


ligible than the words and ideas employed 
by the Third Eſtate to attach the maſs of the 
public to their firſt proceedings; for they 
very early adopted this excellent political 
and revolutionary ſyſtem: thus, the union 
of the three Orders, and the formation of a 
fingle deliberative aſſembly was, according 


to them, only a ſimple repreſentation of 


the 
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the equality 2 and thi unter ef In | 
tereſts. 

Diviſion, meantime, increaſed betweek the 
three Orders; the Third Eſtate threatened 
to act alone, and unfolded its views withs 
out | diſguiſe. The Clergy and Nobilt- 
ty held back, and invoked to their aid 
the laws and uſages of the kingdom. 
Thus, with the latter all was in a' ftate 
of ſtagnation 5 with the former, of irregu- 
lar motion. 

Government, a witneſs of this oppoſition, 
ſaw, with all France, its dangers. It had 
exhauſted invitations, counſels, ideas and 
modes of conciliation ; it was time in fome 
manner to have recourſe to the royal au- 
| thority, and the Monarch could not delay 
taking a diſtinguiſhed part in ſo great a 
quarrel, without ſhewing himſelf indifferent 
to the majeſty of the throne, the reputation 
of the ſupreme rank, and his perſonal conſi- 
deration. 

This was the unanimous opinion of his 
miniſters, as well as that of all enlightened 
men; but there was not the fame agree- 
ment concerning the nature of the ſtep the 
King ſhould be adviſed to take; and in fact 
nothing was more difficult to determine. 
1 5 M 2 The 
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The knowled ge of the beſt, in the abſtract, 
ſuffices for Omnipotence. alone; and the 
royal authority was then. far PINS poſſeſſing 
that character. It was neceſſary therefore, 
previoully to its diſplay, to calculate the ex- 
tent of its means, and the force of reſiſtances, 
It was eaſy to perceive, that in order to act 
prudently, and avoid a ftill further diminu- 
tion of this authority, by oppoſing it to in- 
vincible difficulties, it was indiſpenſable to 
ſtudy the diſpoſition of men's minds, to pay 
regard to the empire of circumſtances, and 
to proportion the language of command to 
the rules of prudence, and the counſels of 
a wary Policy. | 
But in the midſt of theſe general ideas, 
there was, as there always is, ſpace enough 
to wander and to be embarraſſed in the 
choice of a road; hence all opinions were 
' AuQuating, and men were irreſolute which 
they ſhould finally adopt. I, too, had my 
- uncertainties, but they at length fixed; and 
after having maturely- conſidered all the de- 
pendencies of ſo great a difficulty, which, 
however, muſt be reſolved in ſome manner 
or other, I formed the project of a Royal 
Seſſion, not ſuch as might have been ſup- 
poſed after the day of June 23d, 1789, 
9 " 
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but ſuch as I had preſented” to the King 
in his council, ſach as was there at firſt - 
univerſally approved, and ſuch as I would 
have ſupported | Dy; all the means in my 
power. 

In treating on this ſubject. I hall give an 
account of ſome particulars little known; but 
in the firſt place I muſt trace the progreſs of | 


my own reflexions, : 


1 3 
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SECTION IV. | 
Nepal Seſſian of une 23d, 1789. 


TEE Monarch, in the midſt of the cir- 
cumſtances I have juſt enumerated, was ab- 
ſolutely obliged to come forwards, and ex- 
preſs a will; he was obliged to it, as well 
through regard to his own dignity, as to 
ſtop the fatal conſequences of the diſcord 
begun between the three Orders, and to throw 
in an obſtacle to the reſolution taken by the 
Third Eſtate, of forming a legiſlative aſſem- 
bly by itſelf, ſhould it be neceſlary. 

The King could not command the three 
Orders to deliberate ſeparately on all affairs; 
that would have been to command a chaos, 
if one of the three ſhonld perſiſt in main- 
taining no relation with the two athers, but 
in a common aſſembly. 

Neither could the King order that in de- 
liberating ' ſeparately there ſhould, neverthe- 
leſs, be a concert between the three Orders, 
How could the obſervance of ſuch a diſpo- 

5 ſition 
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ſition be ſecured, when one f the wie 
refufed it? 

The King could not declare that the two 
Ou diſpoſed to deliberate ſeparately, and 
at the ſame time to preſerve an union by 
babitaa) communications, ſhould by them». 
ſelves form the States General. It had never 
_ entered into any one's mind that 'the King 
could make laws, laws that would be re- 
ſpected, with the Nobility and Clergy, 
reckoning as null the declarations and acts of 
the Third Eſtate, The time of thoſe notions 
was paſt; five ages had irrevocably pro- 
ſcribed them, and never, from the exiſt- 
ence of the Monarchy, was there a moment 
leſs fit for an attempt to reſtore them to 
credit. 

Yet the conteſts 8 the Orders for 

and againſt a common deliberation, could not 
have juſtified, in the eyes of the » nation, 
a ſudden diſſolution of the States General. 
Let a trial be made, would have been ſaid 
on all ſides, of this union ſo naturally indi- 
cated as the readieſt means to put the finances 
in order, and to agree upon a general plan 
of adminiſtration. Is not the King there, 
with all his power, to reſiſt dangerous ideas, 
and to put a ſtop to attempts evidently con- 
trary to the tranquillity of the ſtate? It will 

M 4 be 
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be then time to exerciſe 2 ſignal act of au- 
thority; but it is not to uncertain alarms 


that a good ought to be ſacrificed, of which 


the general hope ſeems a pledge. This is 


what would have been ſaid, would have 


been repeated with a terrible force, if Govern- 
ment had alleged as a motive for the diſſolu- 


tion of the States General, the abſolute wiſhes 
of one of the three Orders in favour of a 


common deliberation. 
It was then | neceſſary to continue the 


States; and the epoch of July 14th, ſo little 
diſtant from that of June 23d, may be re- 


collected by thoſe who, in their reſearch after 
truth, prefer the light of events to any other 


illumination. 


Meantime, if it was morally n to 
diſſolve the States General; if three aſſemblies 


treating on public affairs without concert or 
communication, would have been, as I have 


obſerved, a ſource of confuſion; and if it 
would evidently have been hazarding the 
royal authority to order the Third Eſtate 
at the ſame time to maintain a confidential 
relation with the other Orders, and to re. 
nounce their decided wiſh in favour of a 


common deliberation, —the King, in theſe 


circumſtances, had no longer a choice be- 


tween ſeveral meaſures ; he muſt abſolutely, 
| under 
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under the penalty of cauſing himſelf, in ſome 
reſpect, to be forgotten, favour with prudence 
the union of the three Orders. And could 
it -agree with his dignity that this union 
ſhould be the work of the ſway of the third 
Order aſſiſted by public opinion? It was, 
however, clearly perceived that the deputies 
of the commons were on the eve of obtain- 
ing this triumph. It was known that a part 
of the members of the Nobility and Clergy 
would not be long in voluntarily uniting to 
the Third Eſtate, and in thus giving ſtrength 
to the ſyſtem of a ſole aſſembly and com- 
mon deliberation. In fine, it muſt be per- 
ceived that this ſtep would, ſooner or later, 
be imitated, and that the firſt diſſidents 
would daily be followed by others. 

Hence, ſetting aſide the judgment that ad- 
miniſtration might form upon the union of 
the three Orders, and upon the relation of 
this meaſure to the good of the State, it was 
certain that ſound policy enjoined upon Go- 
vernment the connecting of an inevitable 
event with the authority of the prince; com- 
manded it to contend for the public favour 
with the Third Eſtate, and to raviſh from 
their conqueſts the portion which ought to 
compole the Monarch's ſhare; that portion 
which might reſtore to the ſupreme rank an 

authority, 
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authority, the decline of which became ny 
day more real and more apparent. 

It alſo appeared to me, that the King, 
| having formed the reſolution of effecting 
the union of the three Orders, ſhould do it 
in a ſignal manner; not only to raiſe the 
value of his intervention by preſenting it as 
final, but alſo to render leſs grievous to the 
deputies of the two firſt Orders that defer- 
ence which circumſtances required of them. 
They felt, without confeſſing it, that it was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to revoke their firſt 
engagement againſt all common deliberation 


between the three Eftates. A great act of 


authority was coming to their aid; and the 
more ſolemnity the Prince threw into it, the 
more he ſpared their ſelf-love, and relieved 
their anxiety. 


In fine, the Monarch, in taking the reſo- 


lution of ſhewing himſelf with diſtinction 
to the States General, ought to unfold more 


preciſely and more at large than he had yet 


done, his views for the public good, and his 
particular diſpoſitions in favour of the people; 
as well in order to inſpire the nation with a 
confidence in the real ſentiments of his heart, 
as to ſtamp a character of authenticity upon 
his liberal intentions, capable of overawing 
the — of calumny; he ought 


further 
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further to do it, for the purpoſe of acquiring 
new partiſans and friends to his authority, 
and of ſtruggling, with advantage, againſt 
the efforts of a party, which aimed, by ca- 
reſſing and courting the public opinion, to 

become maſters of it, and sive * in ite 
name. 

Doubtleſs, a great aucltion was il to be 
decided. Ought the King purely and ſim- 
ply to command the union of the three 
Orders without any reſervation or condition? 
This was the wiſh of the deputies of the 
Third Eſtate ; but it was not yet neceſlary 
to carry deference for them ſo far. I thought, 
then, that at the time when the Monarch 
ſhould come himſelf to determine on this 
union, the royal authority would poſſeſs 
force enough to impoſe on it a reaſonable 
reſtriction, 

It ſufficed to the advancement of the pro- 
jects of order and reform, which France im- 
patiently expected, and to the great wiſh of 
the nation, that affairs ſhould be treated of in 
a common aſſembly, and decided by the majo- 
rity of ſuffrages: and the King, in favouring 
this diſpoſition, and alſo in pronouncing 
openly againſt the maintenance of pecuniary 
privileges, might and ought to guarantee 
from all attacks, the properties, ranks, and 
diſtinctions 
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Giſtinctions of the two firſt Orders, and Grind 
withdraw queſtions of this kind from the diſ- 
cuffion and authority of a ſingle aſſembly, 
He might and -ought alſo to recal to mind the 
rights and prerogatives of his crown, and 
ſhew, in a dignified manner, that he knew 
them, and could and would maintain them. 
The moment ſeemed indicated for holding high 
the language of the Monarch, without impru- 
dence, and thus raife again the majeſty of the 
throne in public opinion, | | 
I have juſt given a ſuccin& idea of the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, in giving counſel to the 
King, at the period in which I placed mylſelf, 
ol propoſed here to tranſcribe literally the plan 
1 had formed for a Royal Seffion ; but when 
I aſked back my manuſcript Som the perſon 
with whom I had depoſited it on quitting 
Paris, I was anſwered, that, during the alarms 
inſpired by tyrannical inquiſitions, it had been 
put into the fire. The ſtory mult be believed, 
and I believe it; but I am certain, that the 
King and his Miniſters had kept a copy of it, 
preſume too, that the Commiſſioners of the 
Council, and, probably, the Princes alſo, had 
it tranſcribed ; thus I doubt not that fome day 
it will be made public. In the mean time, 
I will make the project known by its lead 
features. It has been faid, chat it was followed 


* 
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10 cloſely in the declaration of June 2 3d; that 
a change of words and tranſpoſition of phraſes 
formed the only ſubject of my complaints: 
But by whom has this been ſaid ? By perſons 
who, after the event, wiſhed to aſſociate me 
to the unfortunate iſſue of their counſels ; 
thoſe counſels which [ had combated with * 
my force. 25 7 15 

Without doubt, the declaration of June 23d 
reſembled the plan I had given; and, for the 
moſt part, was only a copy, or a perfect imi- 
tation of it. But what avails this partial imi- 
tation, when a political organiſation is in 
queſtion ?. It is often to' a ſingle principal 
diſpoſition, that the different parts of a con- 
ception are attached; and when this diſpoſt- 
tion is altered, all its dependencies: alſo muſt 
be changed, otherwiſe all the unity, all the 
agreement, is deſtroyed. 

The King, in the plan he had firſt adopted; - 
in the midſt of his Council, enjoined the three 
Orders to unite for a common deliberation on 
all general affairs. This was the eſſential pur- 
port of the Royal Seſſion: yet, the evening 
but one before, to this imperative reſolution, 
was ſubſtituted a ſimple exhortation to the. 
Clergy and W conceived in theſe 
terms: 


we | expe 
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« I expect of the two firſt Orders, fron 
« their zeal for their country, from their at- 
« tachment for my perſon, from the know- 
„ ledge they have of the urgent calamities of 
„ the State, that, in affairs which concern 
the general good, they ſhall be the firſt to 
© propoſe an union of advice and opinion, 
* which I regard as neceflary, in the preſent . 
criſis, and which is likely to effect the ſal- 
vation of the State.” 

_ Certainly, if this union of the Orders was, 
as the King himſelf ſaid, © to effect the ſalva- 
&* tion of the State, it ought to have been 
otherwiſe promoted than by an exhortation, 
as ſoon as there had been time to experience 
the inutility of this form. In fact, an exhort- 
ation, nearly ſimilar, had been addreſſed to 
them, without any ſucceſs, ſrom the opening 
of the States General; and particular ſolicit. 
ations had not 3 better. In fine, a 
manifeſt proof of the inſufficiency of recom- 
mendations was, that after having heard, on 
June 23d, from the King's mouth, the words 
which I have juſt tranſcribed, the two firſt 
Orders continued to deliberate ſeparately. It 
is true, that in the hurry with which new 
workmen proceeded in the modification and 
digeſtion of my plan, they had left a contra» 

diction 
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diction between the beginning and the end of 


the King's diſcourſe; for it was terminated 


thus: order you, Gentlemen, to ſeparate 
« immediately, and to repair to-morrow 


« morning each to the Chamber appropriated 


« to his Order, there to — your Sef- 
& ſions.” 
And it was to addreſs fuck; a command to 
the States General; to leave every difficulty 
untouched ; to involve them ſtill more ; that 
the amen of the nation were ſolemnly calle 
around the throne! Such a reſolution can 
ſcarcely be comprehended. 
The Royal Seſſion of June 23d was not one 
of thoſe periodical arid ſolemn aſſemblies, 
| whence the object is to retreat with more or 
leſs decorum ; it was neither neceſſary nor 
_ uſeful, but on certain conditions. No one 
thought of ſuch a thing, when, in the midft 


of the embarraſſments of Government, I gave 


the idea of it; and I was very far, when I 


propoſed this extraordinary Seſſion, from con- 


fidering it as a frame which might be filled 
according to fancy. 

Let us point out another change of the 
greateſt importance. The King, in the plan 


he had at firſt adopted, reſerved to himſelf, in 


the moſt formal manner, the right of approving 


or rejecting the civil and political diſpoſitions. 


which 


— 
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which might be preſented to him by the, 
States General; but, at the ſame time, he did 
not undertake to withdraw from their com- 
mon deliberation, the examination of faults. 
inherent in the ancient ordonnance of the States 

General, and the inquiry after means to per- 
fect them. The Monarch only, with vigour, 
oppoſed the riſing ideas concerning the forma- 
tion of theſe States into a ſingle aſſembly; and 
he politively declared, that he would refuſe 
his aſſent to every kind of legiſlative orga- 
niſation, which ſhould not be compoſed, 
at leaft, of two chambers. It was ſufficiently 
underſtood in the Council, that, by this enun- 
ciation, the King made a ſtep towards a con- 
ſtitution reſembling the Engliſh; but the merit 
and value of a termination of this kind began 
to be comprehended, on remarking the gra- 
dual progreſs of opinion, and the fermentation 
of ſpirits. 

Let us now mention, how theſe prudent 
diſpoſitions were changed, and almoſt in a 
moment. The King, at firſt, formally ex 
cepted from all ccmmon deliberation, the. 
form of conſlitution io be given to the approach- 
ing States General. Was not this evidently 
putting his authority to hazard ? for it was a 
determination to forbid what could not be 


prevented, And what would have been 
gained 
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gained by three ſeparate deliberations on the 
conſtitution? Was it not better that, in this 
queſtion eſpecially, the union of the two firſt 
Orders ſhould: be employed, to moderate the 
exaggerated views of the third? This in- 
conſiderate interdiction pronounced by the 
King was, and could not but be, regarded as a 
fixed project to ſtop or nullify every kind of 
ameliorating operation on the conſtitution of 
the States General. Could there be another 
opinion, when with this interdiction was 
compared the firſt article of the King's decla- 
ration, an article equally the invention of his 
new counſellors? in which it was ſaid, It is 
e the King's will, that the ancient diſtinction 
of three Orders of the State be preſerved in 
« its integrity, as eſſentially connected with 
the conſtitution of his realm; that deputies, 
i freely choſen by each of the three Orders, 
forming three chambers, deliberating by 
ee order, and able, with the Sovereign's ap- 
« probation, to convene, to deliberate in com- 
* mon, can alone be conſidered as forming 
* the body of national repreſentatives.” _ 
Thus, according to this deciſion, if it had 
poſſeſſed the authority which it had not, three 
ſeparate Orders would, in perpetuity, have 
formed the legiſlative conſtitution of the State, 
except on occaſions when four wills ſhould be 
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united in favour of a common deliberation. 
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Was this idea wiſe, and did the means of en- 


forcing it exiſt? Meantime the oppoſition of 
the Monarch to the wiſh of France was mark- 
ed out; and by throwing diſcredit on his in- 
tentions, the ſupport of public opinion was' 
taken from mage without giving him any thing 


in exchange; for the gratitude of the two 


firft Orders could not free him from any em- 
barraſſment, and even this gratitude of the 


Nobility and Clergy was not merited, if the 
autliofity was injured which ſhould ſerve as an 
ægis to their moſt èſſential intereſts. i 
The article by which the King, in the moſt 


deciſive manner, abrogated all privileges in 
reſpect of taxation, was alſo changed; and 


there was ſubſtituted to it uncertain expreſ- 


ſions, and which ſubmitted the queſtion to the 


generous will of the two firſt Orders. The de- 
claration of the King ſaid (Art. ix.), © As ſoon 
4 


«. 


cc 
c 
cc 
cc 


1 


as the formal diſpoſitions announced by the 


Clergy and Nobility to renounce their pe- 
cuniary privileges, ſhall have been realiſed 


by their determinations, it is the King's in- 


tention to ſanction them, and that there 
ſhould no longer exiſt, in the payment of 
pecuniary contributions, any kind of privi- 
leges or diſtinctions.“ Me 


In 
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In fine, the permanence of the legiſlative - 


right of the States General, under the ſanction 
of the Monarch, was alſo mentioned-with much 
obſcurity in the new declaration; but 1 ſhall 
not extend the parallel further. N 
I have ſaid enough to ſhow of what weight; 
of what conſequence were the changes ſud- 


denly introduced into a plan approved by the 


King in his council. In fact, no longer to 
command the union of the Orders, no longer 
formally to aboliſh the privileges in matter of 
taxation, and to forbid the deputies of the 
three Orders to deliberate in common, on 
modifications which the diſuſe of political 
aſſemblies, and the antiquity of their conſtitu- 
tion rendered indiſpenſable, was all, abſolutely 
all; it was to pervert the purpoſe of the 
Royal Seſſion, and to irritate the nation, inſtead 


of gaining it over. In this, where, I will aſk, _ 


are the {imple variations, the mere changes of 
phraſeology, that were ſo falſely and malig- | 
nantly reported, at a time when I could enter” 
into no explanations ? 

It is true that I cauſed alſo to be remarked 
ſeveral alterations, both in the King's declara- 
tion, and in his diſcourſe, all deſigned, as 1 
thought, to cauſe words to appear harſh or 
imperious, which, with other ſhades, were 
ſimply a and elevated. It might have 
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been ſaid, that the magiſtrates, who framed 
the new model, imagined that with ſtrokes of 
the pen they could irrevocably fix the political 
rights of the Monarch; and under this illu- 


ſion, inattentive to the ſituation of affairs, 
they compromiſed the royal authority with 
unpardonable want of ſkill. I ſtill recolle& 


the length of a diſpute on the admiſſion of all 
citizens, without diſtinction, to civil and mili- 
tary offices, I wiſhed that, at the Royal Seſſion, 


the Monarch ſhould take the merit of himſelf 
breaking the ſhackles placed by ſimple regula- 


tions of the council, on ſo reaſonable a difpo- 
ſition. The King, I was magiſterially told, 
muſt by no means grant this favour (that was 


the word) to the Third Eſtate. But within 


a fortnight he will be compelled to it by the 


public diſcontent; and then it will be regretted 


that the thing was not done in time, and with 


dignity, which will be done through prudence 


or fear, at another moment. The opinion 
which I combated was perſiſted in, was adopt- 


ed, and all that I had predicted took place. 


Lawyers are, in general, bad adviſers in great 
occaſions; they have contracted a long habit 
of chooſing between two points, and never 
look at a third or fourth. i 
The King, in his declaration, adopted the 
long ſeries of articles in which I had expreſſed 
his 


kis intentions and views, on perſonal liberty, 
the abolition of impoſts burthenſome to the 


people, and the reform of different parts of the 


adminiſtration. But the collective maſs of theſe 
diſpoſitions had too much dazzled the princes 
and their councils; they exaggerated to them- 
ſelves the impreſſion that it was to produce 


on the public mind, and ſacrificed with more 


freedom the intereſts about which France was 
then eſſentially occupied. Yet what value 


could the aſſurances and laudable plans of the 


Monarch preſerve in public opinion, when 
unaccompanied with any conſtitutional gua- 
rantee ? Similar ſentiments had been expreſſed 
in many diſcourſes of French monarchs to 
the States General; and confidence was no 
longer given to words. And perhaps, with- 
out the eſteem inſpired by the character of 
Louis XVI. and the part ſoon attributed to 
intrigue and its influence, the intentions of 
the King would have been unfavourably 
judged of, by thoſe who ſaw that his declara- 
tion doomed the States General to ination, 


or at leaſt ſubjected their movement to the 
free diſpoſal of two Orders, whoſe views were 


become ſuſpected. 

But has it not been ſaid; In the plan „ 
ed by M. Necker, and too lightly approved 
a the King and his miniſters, the royal 
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authority was evidently ſacrificed? Certainly, 
this has been faid ; but it was the opinion or 
language of judges incapable of ſeeing or fore- 


ſeeing. I had been as careful of this authori- 


ty as poſſible. - The fault of my project was 
its too great boldneſs ; and determined as I 
was to ſupport it, I riſked, as I told the King 
in the intimacy of confidence, every thing 
that I could riſk. Explain yourſelf, I will 
do it, I ought to do it, and unfortunately it 
cannot be done all at once. So light and 


ſuperficial is the attention given to the moſt 


complicated events! Deign then to liſten 
to me. | | 

At firſt, when I made uſe of the authority 
of the King, as well to determine the two 
firſt Orders to- deliberate with the Third Eſtate 
in affairs of general utility, as formally to 
abrogate privileges in matter of taxation, and 


to declare the admiſſion of all citizens to civil 


and military employs, far from ſacrificing this 
authority, I raiſed it, by preſerving to the 
King the means of preſcribing what the force 
of events would immediately command.— 
Seizing, however, as I did, the temporary op- 
portunity of referring to the will of the King, 
deciſions ſo generally wiſhed for ; ſecuring, in 
the midſt of renewed diſquiets, the progreſs 
and action of the States General; leaving to 

theſe 
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theſe States the liberty gf ſeeking, in a cm- 
mon aſſembly, the ideas and meaſures proper 
for giving a conſtitutional. ferm to the Go: 
vernment; in fine, accompanying thefe im: 
portant diſpoſitions with all the general views 
of the public welfare, expreſſed i in the deelarar 
tion of the King— there would, I believe, 
have reſulted from ſuch a whole, ſo warm an 
emotion of love and confidence towards the 
Prince and the Government, that the royal 
authority, then aided by the public opinion, 
might have directed the States General, or, at 
leaſt, have held them in awe *. Yes, from the 

3 | begin- 

*I owe it to the memory of Louis XVI. to retrace in a 


few words the beneficent or generous intentions which he 
manifeſted in his declaration of June 23d. Invariable in this 


reſpect, he would not have permitted the new modellers of 


this declaration to make m change in diſpoſitions which his 
heart had dictated. 


He anticipated the precautions neceſſary for placing fixed 


limits to all the public expences; and he ſubjected to the 

ſame rule his perſonal expences, and thoſe of his houſehold. 
He manifeſted his diſquiet at the public debt, and expreſſed 

in theſe terms the intereſt ne took in the maintenance of all 


engagements : ** The repreſentatives of a nation faithful to 


&* the laws of honour and probity, ſhall give no ſhock to the 

© public faith, and the King expects from them that the 
cc confidence of the fate creditors be aſſured in the moſt 
authentic manner. 

He demanded that the taille ſnould be replaced by another 
impoſt, and that even the name of this tax, the terror of the 
country, ſhould be for ever aboliſhed, 

He expreſſed the ſame wiſh with nnd to the right of 
franc-hef, a right of which I have * ſpoken, and 
| N 4 Which 
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beginnings of a political conteſt, the firſt ſig- 
nals of which were ſo early apparent, the 
triumph was neceſſarily to belong to that 
authority which ſhould be ſuſtained by the 
public opinion; and with this aſſiſtance, with 
the auguſt rs 15 of yes and RO n 


which had ſo long been a * of humiliation to the * 
Eſtate. 

He invited the aſſembly to diſcuſs the means which miche 
permit the abrogation of /ettres-de-cachet, and the interdiction 
of the uſe of any arbitrary authority. | 

He confirmed the eſtabliſhment of provincial States, — 
offered to detach from the general adminiſtration all the parts 
whieh might be directed by theſe States with more care or 
more advantage to the people. 

The eſtabliſnment of cuſtom- houſes at the frontiers, the 
reform of the gabels and aids, the irrevocable abolition of 
corvees and rights of mortmain, the reſtriction of the game 

laws, the ſubſtitution of a regular enrollment to the militia 
ballot, and other improvements, alſo engaged the intereſt of 
the King; and after numerous articles in which thoſe bene- 
ficent diſpoſitions which he was impatient to effect were 
indicated, there was one, the moſt remarkable of all, which, 
from its expreſſion of a noble ſentiment of Louis XVI. de- 
ſerves to be connected with his name and memory. 
It is the King's will that none of the regulations con- 
6 qucive to public order and the advantage of his people, 
„ which his Majeſty ſhall have ſanctioned by his authority, 
« during the preſent holding of the States General, thoſe, 
„ among others, relative to perſonal liberty, the equality 
& of contributions, and the eſtabliſhment of the provincial 
“ States, ſhall ever be changed without the conſent of the 
| ©, three Orders taken ſeparately. His Maje/ty places them in 
& advance in the rank of national property, which, like all other 


; 9 propert Y, he wiſhes to 28 under the. firongeſt Jafeguard.”* 
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perhaps with the popularity I then enjoyed, 


I ſhould have brought thoſe very men to | 
bend, whom we have ſeen ſo high and haughty 


at the time when the faults of the court, and 
of the two firſt Orders, had left them in ſole 
poſſeſſion of the national favour. 

Be it ſo; it will be ſaid, This is your 
opinion, and every one may admit it or not 
as he thinks good. But as a warrant for our 


own belief, point out to us thoſe bold diſpoſi- 


tions in the project of the Royal Seſſion 


adopted by the King and council on your 
report. Where are they? for, on your o. n 


acknowlegement, all was Prudence, in the en- 
joined union of the three Orders, the abolition 
of pecuniary privileges, and the admiſſion of 
all citizens, without diſtinction, to civil and 


military offices. Show us then the bold- 
neſs. 


There was at that tan boldneſs, in no 


ſmall degree, in pronouncing deciſively; 
1. That honorary prerogatives attached to 


perſons, and rights appertaining to lands, 


could undergo no modification without the 


conſent of the three Orders taken 1 Go 


rately. 


2. That the King would never give his 
approbation to the conſtitutional eſtabliſhment 


of 
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of a rale body compaſed of a das 
chamber. ; 

3. That che King. woah: eum. + 
the admiſſion. of ſtrangers into the hall of 
the deliberating aflemblies. | 
4. That the King reſerved to bimſalß he 
executive power in its plenitude, and eſpe- 
n the adminiſtration of the army, _ 

F. That all the civil and political diſpoſi- 
tions of the States General were to be ſub» 
mitted to the ſanction of the Monarch *. 
Let theſe declarations be compared with 
the ſpirit which began to diſplay itſelf in the 
end of June 1789, and it may be judged 
whether they have a character of timidity ; 
but the ſafety of the Monarchy was attached 
to them, and none of them oppoſed the 
eſtabliſhment of a temperate Kberty ; hence 
I ſhould have fulfilled all my duties in ſuſ- 
taining them with vigour and courage; but 
to ſucceed in this, it was neceſſary not to 
deprive government of the ſupport of public 
opinion. I adviſed exactly what was ne- 
ceſſary to gain it, and nothing more. I ought 


* This principle was not referred to in an article, but in 
the King's diſcourſe. © Reflect, Gentlemen, that none of 
25 . your plans, none of your diſpoſitions can have the force of 

a law without my ſpecial approbation. For I am the natural 
guarantee of your reſpeCtive rights,“ &c. 


10 to 
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to have been confided in for ſuch an appre- 
ciation; for certainly I was better acquainted 
with this public opinion than the courtiers 
who had i. long been at variance with 
it. | ff 

It was falſely a that if _ man, re- 

puted of popular principles, went to ſuch a 
limit, another might, without inconvenience, 
ſtep beyond it. It might have been perceived, 
on a careful view, that I was of no poli- 
tical ſe, and that I. followed the light of 
reaſon, wherever I diſcerned it; but it was 
found more commodious to adopt a W 
idea, and refer every thing to it. 
At length my opponents ſucceeded. os 
was forced from my meaſures; and this was 
effected by detaching the King from his opi- 
nion, and obtaining from him a deference to 
the moſt fatal counſel that had ever been 
given him. What a misfortune! what a 
fault! Let us retrace thoſe particulars, the 
remembrance of which oncrwhelms me, at 
this moment. Be, 

It was, as I have aid, at Fl moment when 
the intervention of the Monarch amidſt the 
States General appeared- indiſpenſable, and 
when all ideas as yet a-float kept the govern- 
ment in anxiety, that I formed the project 
of a Royal Seſſion. I haſtened to communi- 

| cate 
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cate.my notions to the miniſters whoſe 'ſuf- 
frage was moſt enlightened'; and they aſſented 
with a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm; They thought 
the idea bold, the ſteps prudent; and they 
told me ſo in a hundred different ways. 
There were afterwards regular committees in 
the King's apartment, where the whole affair 
was diſcuſſed; and a full and entire appro- 
' bation on the part of the Prince was joined 
to the then unanimous voice of his miniſters. 
A council of ſtate was aſſigned for the laſt 
reading: it was held at Marly, whither the 
King had juſt removed. On the reading, one 
or two of the miniſters preſented ſome obſer- 
vations in detail, but of no importance; and 
an almoſt perfect agreement in opinion hav- 
ing prevailed during the holding of the 
council, the meaſures for execution were 
taken into conſideration. It was examined 
if more than twenty-four hours were neceſ- 
fary for making preparations in the hall 
where his Majeſty was to ſpeak; and the 
abſolute neceſſity of loſing no time was 
unanimouſly ' agreed upon. Nothing re- 
mained but to fix the day, and the next but 
one was almoſt determined on. A conclud- 
ing word from the King was putting an end 
to the council, and- the port-folios were al- 
bow s * up, when n a domeſtic 

officer | 
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officer was ſeen to enter; he approached the | 
King's chair, ſpoke to him in a low voice, 
and immediately his Majeſty "roſe, ordering 
his miniſters to ſtay and wait his return. 
This meſſage, juſt on the cloſe of the coun- 
cil,, could not but ſurpriſe us all. M. de 
Montmorin, who ſat near me, ſaid to me im- 
mediately, Nothing at all is done; none 
4 but the queen would take the liberty of in- 
te terrupting the council of ftate ; the princes 
ce have probably circumvented her, and by her 
© mediation, wiſh to delay the King's determin- 
« ation.” This ſuppoſition of M. de Mont- 
morin was but too natural ; for already it had 
been whiſpered that the journey to Marly 
had been planned in order that certain per- 
ſons might have a better opportunity of ſur- 
rounding the King, and combating in his 
mind the deſigns of the miniftry. Yet I 
doubted theſe rumours; and, as was frequently 
the caſe with me, I ruſted to the force of rea- 
ſon againſt thoſe internal attempts, which, 
by perſons who thought themſelves well ac- 
quainted both with their prime cauſes and 
their original movers, were denominated 
intrigues. : 1 

The King returned to the council- chamber 
after an abſence of half an hour; and pro- 
roguing the deliberation juſt paſt, to the next 
2 council 
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council of ſtate, he ſuſpended his dee 


and orders; and every thing was at a ſtand. 
He was, however, appriſed of the inconve- 
niences which would infallibly ariſe from 


this delay; it was repreſented to him that 


the report of a diviſion among the perſons 
admitted to his confidence would weaken the 


aſcendancy of his authority; and that in 
the midſt of the fermentation of ſpirits, he- 


ſitating and wavering would multiply ſuſ- 
Picions, and would give the heads of party 
all the time neceflary to prepare a formid- 
able oppoſition. The King perſiſted in his 


determination. The new council of ftate 


was held two days afterwards at Verſailles 


and his Majeſty thought proper to ſummon 
to it, not only his ordinary miniſters, but the 


two Princes his brothers, and four magi- 
ſtrates who had never before ſat there. 


We ſoon ſaw that there was a plan formed 
to derange our views, and to attack the pro- 


jet adopted by the miniſtry and approved 
by his Majeſty. Secret conferences had been 
held; attempts had been made to work upon 
the King, and already his opinion appeared 
changed. The union of the Orders was 
what it was principally wiſhed to prevent. 
I believe I have proved the propriety and 


neceſſity of this meaſure, whence I ſhall not 


repeat 
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repeat my reaſonings in its behalf. The 
miniſters of the moment, moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their underſtanding and wiſdom, ſup- 
ported me with firmneſs, and the other 
party at firſt obtained no more than an un- 
certain advantage over us, The King only 
determined, that in order to diſcover a mode 
of conciliation between the different opinions 
agitated in his preſence, there ſhould be a 
meeting before the keeper of the ſeals; and 
one of the magiſtrates extraordinarily ſum- 
moned to the council, was more particularly 
directed to communicate with me. We ſaw 
each other. I gave up every thing which 
did not appear to me of abſolute neceſſity; 
and yet every one of theſe conceſſions coſt me 
ſomething, ſo perſuaded was I that the fault 
of my project was its too great boldneſs in 
the exiſting circumſtances, We ſeparated 
after a minute diſcuſſion, terminating in a 
perfe& agreement. He appeared to me fully 
convinced that no other change could be re- 
quired without altering the very nature of the 
plan; and for the ſecond time I thought all 
was ended. I was deceived. So many efforts. 
were made, all tending to the ſame point, 
that within the ſpace of twice twenty-four 
hours, and on the eve of the Royal Seſſion, 
the King was prevailed on not to demand 
| the 
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and to adopt a ſyſtem directly the reverſe. 

Never was a more important change decided 

[5 in ſo ſhort a time, and my affliction equalled. 
. my ſurpriſe. I manifeſtly ſaw that they en- 

| gaged the King in a dangerous path, whence 
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ſtep, and to bring him back to the ideas and 
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moſt warmly; they each ſpoke to the King 


— 


morin ſent him, in writing, a ſummary of the 
reaſons moſt proper to operate on his mind; 
but we had all the misfortune to fail. It is 
true, that from the time when we came to 
the knowledge of the great change in the 
King's opinion and will, to the Royal Seſſion, 
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time enough to reſume 'the affair at ſeveral 
converſations, and to make uſe of all the 
means of perſuaſion. Our antagoniſts had 


well! did I ſay? I ſpoke in their ſenſe ; but 
the ill reſulting from it was incalculable. 
It will be aſked, what argument they made 


uſe of: always the ſame, except ſecret diſ- 
courſes 


the union of the Orders upon any condition, 


he would immediately be forced to recede. I 
ſpared nothing to divert him from ſo falſe a 


plans he had at firſt adopted. M. de Mont- 
morin, and M. de St. Prieſt, among all the 
miniſters, were thoſe who united with me 


in private, and I am ſure that M. de Mont- 


the interval was ſo ſhort, that we had not 


made their diſpoſitions but too well. Too 
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oourſes which I did not hear; always the re- 
ſpectful obedience due to the Frerick cohſtitu-- 


tion; and this conſtitution, all conſiſting in 


uſage, and no where written, was, without 
the authority of one tradition; irrevocably to 
interdict the union of the three Orders, not- 
withſtanding the difference of times, the 
ſituation of affairs, and the neceſſities of the 
State. What an extreme in idea! and how 
many explanations would not a * _ 
thought ſo ſimple require! 


I have already ſhewn,: that a political con- 


ſtitution, to preſerve the character of awful- 
neſs due to its antiquity, ought to de tranſ- 
mitted, from age to age, to a nation, not by 
ſcattered traces conſecrated in its archives, but 
by a continuity of exiſtence; an eſſential con- 
dition, indiſpenſable for aſſuring, at leaſt in 
ſome points, an agreement between this con- 
ſtitution, and the manners and opinions, cuſ- 
toms and habits, of a people. r 


I have ſhewn, that che reſumptibn of a 


_ conſtitution inceſſantly interrupted, and even 
completely forgotten during two centuries, 


was a real innovation, when every thing had 


changed in the interval. And as the ſpirit 
of laws has preceded laws, it was a failure of 


reſpect for antiquity to reje& every kind of 


modification of the three Orders deliberating, 
VOL. I. 0 f b 5 | and 
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and voting ſeparately, when not one of them 
was. what it had been. | 
TIL have, moreover, ſhewn, that, i in babe pre · 
ſent age, contempt for the authority of public 
opinion, and, at all times, indifference to the 
laws of neceffity, were blind ſentiments, fit 
only to lead aftray thoſe who followed them. 
Let theſe reflections be appreciated, and , 
fradied in the place where I have unfolded 
them in the'courſe of this work; let the other 
conſiderations which I have preſented be medi- 
tated upon at the ſame time, and it may be 
judged, whether it was difficult to reply to the 
argument employed by the Princes and their 
Councils, drawn from the ancient French con- 
ftitution, and which was to determine the 
Monarch, on the rejection of the mediatory 
plans which circumftances fo viſibly rendered 
proper. The union of the three Orders for a 
common deliberation on common concerns, 
was, however, a flight facrifice on the part of 
the friends of a conſtitution ſo long forgotten ; * 
it was a flight ſacrifice, if, at this price, as 1 
then hoped, there could have been. reſerved 
to the two firſt Orders a right of exception 
for queſtions relative to their honorary. pro- 
perties ; it was a flight ſacrifice, if, at this 
price, as I then hoped, the fupreme authority - 
* have been fortified with all the authority 
2 of 
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of national opinion; if, at this price, in fine, 
there could have been ſecured to the Monarch 
the plenitude of executive power, and the-part- 
which belonged to him in the 2 of all 
civil or political laws. 
What an error -I cannot too tis repeat 
it—what an error was committed in ſacrificing 
views ſo eſſential, in order to preſerve an un- 
limited and unmodified reſpe& for a con- 
ſtitution effaced from all memory, a conſti- 
tution dragged ſuddenly from the bottom of 
_ obſcure archives, where it had ſo long remain» 
ed unknown! Never was ſcruple of obedience 
carried ſo far, and with ſuch mighty conſe- 
quences. - The conſtitution ! the conſtitution ! 
was repeated without reaſoning, without diſ- 
cuſſion, and in a ſpecies of pſalmody, in thoſe 
conferences which taught me nothing new, 
but how much ſimple ideas are able to pre- 
vail over compound. | 
Meantime the negligence with which both 
the great changes occurred in France within 
two ages, and the ſingularity of the preſent 
time was conſidered, firuck me as almoſt ri- 
diculous : it might have been ſuppoſed, that 
never any thing had been conceded to the au- 
thority of circumſtances ; that the conſtitution 
ſo much talked about had been followed, with- 
out W or alteration, from the origin 
O 2 of 
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of the Monarchy. But where was this pri- 
mordial conſtitution, when the Fields of March 
themſelves, ſo little known, and ſo differently 
explained by annaliſts, were left in oblivion 
under the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne? Where 
was it, when the judiciary, adminiſtrative, and 
military powers were ſo long confounded to- 
gether, and united in the ſame hands? Where 
was it, when the church claimed the right of 
giving and taking away the crown, and exer- 
ciſed this authority under the ſecond of the 
Kings of the ſecond race? Where was this 
conſtitution, further, when the Lords, after 
having obtained the heritage of their bene- 
fices, gradually reduced the royal authority to 
a vain diſplay? Where was it, eſpecially, 
under the 300 years of the feudal reign? And 
ſuppoſing it revived by the convention of the 
three Orders under Philip the Fair, what be- 
came of it, when ſo many Kings after him 
never even thought of the States General, and 
yet ſeveral of them laid great taxes upon the 
people, either by their direct authority, or 
through the intervention of the Parliaments ? 
Was it by the abuſe of the ſupreme power 
that reſpect was ſhewn to the conſtitution ; or 
was this conſtitution flexible in favour of 
deſpotiſm alone, and never from a different 
motive, or in another direction? 
8 Might 
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Might not we alſo ſay, that the opinion of 
the Parliament of Paris on the immutability of 
the conſtitution in three Orders muſt appear 
unſtable, or at leaſt accommodating, when it 
thanked Francis I. for his diſpoſition to create 
a fourth Order in favour: of the magiſtracy? 
In fine, in the number of ' princes, cour- 
tiers, and magiſtrates, whoſe: voices were fo 
ſtrongly exerted - againſt the union of the 
three Orders in 1789, were there not thoſe 
who, as lately as 1788, had conſidered as very 

legal the inſtitution of the Plenary Court? 
The Lords, under Louis the Fat, paſſed, 
under the title of alteration of the political 
conſtitution, the franchiſement of the Com- 
mons; and they gave the ſame name to the 
ſucceſſive ſubſtitution of royal judges to the 
great feudal magiſtracies, and the deſtruction 
of the greateſt: abuſes. It may further be 
ſeen, on approaching more modern times, 
how often the name of conftitution has been 
pronounced, either to ſuſtain or to combat the 
pretenſions of ſovereign courts. And, in fact, 
what variations have not been obſerved in 
their exiſtence and authority? The Parlia- 
ments, waiting for new proviſions to continue 
their functions at the beginning of each reign, 
and afterwards declaring themſelves irre- 
movable; telling Louis XII., as yet Duke of 
8 O 3 Orleans, 
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Orleans, that affairs of ſtate did not concern 

them, and afterwards, by themſelves alone, 
determining with reſpect to regencies and the 
laſt wills of Kings; in fine, regarded and ne- 
glected by turns, according to the times, the 


_ courſe of opinion, and the character of the 


prince; ſometimes reſiſting all the injunctions 
of the royal authority, and ſometimes ſub- 
mitting to regiſter the Monarch's will; without 
the liberty of making any previous remark ; 
fometimes intimidating the Court; and coe 5 
times, as under Richelieu, attending, on their 
knees, at an eraſure of their regiſters. Nor is 
this all; —ſimple arrets of council received as 
law in matter of impoſt, and fixing the extent 
of the taille without States General, without 
Parliaments, and without ſolemnity of any 
kind. It would be endleſs to undertake to 
point out all the alterations made at different 
times in the moſt eſſential forms of the French 
Government. There has been nothing ſtable 
but royalty and ſucceſſion in the male line; 
but all the great authorities, mediate or col- 
lateral, whether they have belonged to Peers, 
Lords of Fiefs, the Church, the Pope, the 
Royal Court, the States General, the Para- 
ments, have undergone changes; all have had 
their progreſs and declenſion: and theſe revo- 
lutions have, in a more or leſs direct manner, 
influenced 
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influenced the nen of the , 
authority. wares 2: ' 
Hence, it was not che in 8 
of uſages that ought, in 1789, to have pre- 
vented the adoption af modifications demand- 
ed in the name of the public good, of internal 
peace, of the moſt important intereſts. 
And I will confeſs, when I recal to mind 
paſt events, when I reflect on the Seſſion f 
June 23d, on the debates which preceded it, 
on the feeble arguments I had to combat, that 
I fear I failed to preſent to the King all the 
conſiderations fitted to make an impreſſion on 
his mind; and I then impute to myſelf the 
inutility of my efforts. I find, indeed, a per- 
fect agreement between the rellediions which 
then guided me, and my preſent thoughts; 
but, at the ſame time, I am perſuaded, that, 
in political inquiries and meditations, men 
learn daily ; for it is ſtill learning, to diſcover 
new reaſons in ſupport of one's firſt conelu- 
ſions. 

The precipitation with which the States 
General were promiſed, and the impatience 
with which the execution of this engagement 
was hurried on, produced baneful- conſe- 
quences. The deputies of the nation were 
aſſembled, before any- one had had time to 
reflect on this political event, and to prepare 

O 4 himſelf 
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himfelf for ſo important * circumſtance. In 
this reflection will be found a primary expla- 


nation of the faults of the King, the Court, the 
Government, the Clergy, the Nobility, and 
the Third Eſtate. Some had not had time to 
make any advance from their ancient preju- 
dices; others had not had time to diſtruſt thoſe 


light wings: with which they thought they 


could riſe into the air, and ſoar at Fe 
1 all political- difficulties. 
It was alſo with an unequalled precipitation 
that the new compoſers of the King's declara- 
tion of June 23d adapted my project to their 
views; and they did it with ſo much W 
that there was no unity in the whole. 
It was even incomprehenſible, that they 
ſhould perſiſt in the reſolution of holding a 
Royal Seſſion, and ſuppreſs that diſpoſition 
which alone could give this ſolemn act of au- 
thority a character of fitneſs; which alone 


could ſerve as a ſafeguard to the language 


which the King ought to hold, in order to re- 
ſume his rank with dignity. This language 


had nothing haughty in it, when it appeared 
inſpired by the deſire of conquering the reſiſt- 


ance of the two firſt Orders; but it became 


imprudent and unmeaſured, when it was to 
ſupport a ſyſtem abſolutely contrary to the 
national will; and thus both the form and 


the 


0 
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the matter, Were male. 4 1 nen 
ably... waht 


1. <a hn; onion it as a fatality 


without parallel, that, after the full and entire 


approbation of my ideas, and at the very mo- 
ment of their execution, a project maturely 
conceived ſhould have been ſo rapidly defeat- 
ed, and that it ſhould have been done ſo by 
perſons whoſe. intentions, rank, and attach- 
ment to the Monarch I reſpect, but who had 
not had leiſure to fathom ſuch great queſtions, 
and who did not aflemble in their minds all 
the circumſtances of an zan anne 
poſition. 

Without thinking of it, — ny 1 a 
the inſtruments of ſeveral paſſions; for the 
men placed behind them clearly ſaw, that their 
triumph would oblige me to quit the miniſtry. 
They ſaw that, loſing in a marked manner the 
reputation of my credit with the King, and 
forced to attach myſelf to meaſures abſolutely - 
contrary to my ideas, I could not remain inthe 
Council either with honour, decency, or public 
utility, They felt anticipated: joy from it. 
Alas! were they in the right? The Princes, 
the Clergy, the Nobility, would never recog- 
niſe a truth of which I was intimately per- 
ſuaded; that, in the exiſting ſituation of affairs 
and diſpoſition of minds, their cauſe could not 


be 
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| be well defended, but by cireumſpect men: 


on the contrary, they always conſidered as 
their beſt friends thoſe who acted for them 
without diſcretion, and who haughtily rejected 


all means of conciliation. What friends! In 
their ill ſervices they went POE: the 1 


dangerous enemies. 
Determined to quit the miniſtry, I wella 


not, however, give in my formal reſignation 
to the King, before the Seſſion which was to 
be held the next day. The delay was not 


long ; and without attaching an indiſcreet im- 
portance to myſelf and my actions, I thought 


this a proper forbearance. I did not, how- 


ever, attend at this folemn aſſembly. It was 


not right for me todo ſo; for if T had, the pub= 
lic would have ee my Nen an as a 


reſolution decided by the want of ſucceſs of a 


meaſure IJ had adviſed. It was too much alſo, 
I confeſs, that thoſe who had carried it againſt 


me ſhould oblige me to quit the miniſtry, 


and at the ſame time force me to ruin myſelf. 
in the public opinion, by oſtenſibly concurring 


in a ſtep abſolutely contrary to my views and 
councils. 

It remained for them to ſay, that my ab- 
ſence from the aſſembly had thwarted the ſuc- 
ceſs of their work ; but no effort could have 
ſuſtained an enterpriſe ſo Hl concerted. This 

6 | truth 
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truth appeared evident to me before the Royal 


Seffionz it was ſo to every body, when the 


EKing's declaration was made known : and 
M. de Mentmorin, after this unfortunate ſtep, 
had reaſon to tell the King, that not only my 
abſence from the aſſembly had had no influ- 
ence on the inevitable commorion of mens 
minds, but that he owed to this circumſtance 
the power of recovering opinion by my means, 
and of repairing, in a certain degree, the bad 
effects of the counſel he had followed. The 
King felt this. He teſtified no diſcontent with 
me; but, in concurrence with the Queen, he 
required me to renounce my reſolution” of 
quitting the miniſtry ; and this he did in ſo 
urgent a manner, that I ſurrendered ny to 
his will. | | 
The violent acciencion which cergmed at Vows | 
ſailles did not permit me even to heſitate. My 
houſe was ſurrounded: the crowd began to 
move towards the caſtle; and the tumult aſ- 
ſumed a character, which impoſed on me the 
duty of inſtantly quieting this popular com- 
motion, by publicly announcing that I ſhould 
remain at my poſt. 
My enemies at Verſailles did not fail to fay, 
that I had ſecretly excited theſe ſtriking proofs 
of the intereſt in my favour, by which the 
Court was offended ; and I have ſeen this 
2) calumny> 


— 
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calumny, with ſo many more, perpetuated in 


infamous libels, which bad men, and their 
vile copyiſts, have not ceaſed to diſperſe, and 


ſtſtill publiſn every day. What can I ſay 


againſt inſinuations which it is not attempted, 
by any proof, to render plauſible? I content 
myſelf with proteſting on my honour, with 
proteſting on oath, that never, either on this oc- 
caſion or any other, have I ſought to excite the 
public to action; and I defy any one to cite a 
ſingle word of mine, even the moſt intimate 
and confidential, to which ſuch an intention 


can be attributed. Thoſe perſons to whom I 
am known will readily be my vouchers ; they 


know the averſion I have ever had for every 
ſpecies of intrigue, every kind of ſecret or diſ- 
guiſed manceuvre ; and often have I been re- 
proached for this diſpoſition, as one hurtful to 
the ſucceſs of affains. | Lf 

The commotion at Verſailles, far Lora 


ſerving me, hindered me from obtaining the 


diſmiſſal of thoſe Minifters who had ſo cruelly 
counteracted me during the diſcuſſions relative 
to the Royal Seſſion. It was at a moment 
when I could have demanded every thing from 
the King, that I found myſelf deprived of the 


ſtrength to demand any thing. An emotion 


of generoſity, for which, perhaps, I ſhall be 
ane, but which will be underſtood, dic- 
_ tated 
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tated to me this conduct. It was not long be 


fore I repented of it; and I then learned ane w, 
that there may be a ſeutiment of virtue in an 
individual, the indulgence of which by a 


ſtateſman, a public character, becomes a DG; 


a great me! * 


SECTION v. 
Union of the Orders. 


| Tx diſturbances at Verſailles on the 
evening of June 23d, and which appeared for 
2 moment concentrated about my perſon, were 
of ſervice to Government, in making a diver- 
ſion from the diſcontent which the Royal Sef- 
ſion had inſpired. The populace always eafily 
quit things for men; and this diſpoſrtion on its 
part, often ſo fatal or a had a happy 
effect on this occaſion. 
My reſolution of remaining in the minittry 
once known, the calm returned, and the 
Royal Seffion was regarded as an affair of 


intrigue, of which no traces would long be 
viſible. 
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viſible. This was the happieſt thing which 
could take pac 
efferveſcence; meantime I profited of the marks 
of attachment the Third Eſtate had given me 
to incline it to meaſures of diſcretion, and a 
ſpirit of moderation. All France was with 
me on the day when I declared to the depu- 


ties of this Order, that my new engagement 


would not laſt long if they continued to ſepa- 


rate themſelves from the Government, and 
refuſed to concert with it the means of con- 
ciliation which might ſecure internal peace, and 


give a regular career to the States General. 
They made me the greateſt promiſes, which 
perhaps they would have kept, had not the 
Court, ſtill giving way to bad counſels, adopted 
meaſures which muſt cheriſh ſuſpicion and 
ſow diſtruſt, 


The King, meantime, in ning me with 


_ Jo much earneſtneſs to remain near him, had 


| perſuaded me, that apprized by the affair of 
June 23d of the power of aggreſſion and re- 
ſiſtance in public opinion, he wiſhed for my 
aid to regain ſo good an ally and ſo dangerous 
an enemy: and, in fact, I could aſſiſt him in no 
violent meaſure; my character and ſituation 
were by no means proper for it. I had gone 
pretty far in engaging myſelf to the vigorous 
. of che — which I had formed for the 

Royal 


in the midſt of the general 
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3 Royal Seſſion; and ae in this reſpect 
proceeded from my perſuaſion that this plan 
would have had the great majority of che na- 
tion on its ſide. But to declare war againſt this 


majority, and to bully public opinion, another 


man was to be ſought for. I Rill think, then,. 
that on the evening of June 23d, and at the mo- 
ment when the King inſiſted upon keeping me, 


his views were conformable to mine; and L 
have always found his firſt movements deter- 


mined by reaſon or goodneſs: but when he 

was ſurrounded and beſet, he too readily 
| yielded, and ſeemed alone to be ignorant of the 
worth of his opinion, and the merit of his 
propenſities. 

This character, which may unite with the 
moſt excellent qualities of heart and head, has 
been prejudicial to public affairs, and very 
miſchievous'to the King himſelf ; for it had 


drawn him ſometimes into ene path, ſome- 
times into another, and hindered him from 
diſplaying to the nation a ſentiment of will, 


and of perſevering will, the only one fitted to 
inſpire reſpect, to fix opinions, and to gow" 
men's minds the ſame direction. N 


| After the ſeſſion of June 23d, the public? 
clamour, and the commotion of the Commops, 


rendered the union of the Orders daily more ne- 
ceſſary. Forty- ſeven members of the Nobility, 


and a greater number of the eccleſiaſtical de- 
pauties, 


* 


puties, had taken their ſeats in the chamber 
of the Third Eſtate, and had affociated them 
ſelves to its deliberations. They had been over 
whelmed with applauſe; and, at the ſame 
ume, the people began to inſult thoſe deputies 
of the two firſt Orders who had the moſt 
ſtrongly declared againſt every kind of union. 
There was not a moment to be loſt in check- 
ing ſuch exceſſes; there was not a moment 


to be loſt for ſecuring to the prince a part 


of his authority in a political diſpoſition which 
neceſſity commanded, and for ſaving in ap- 
pearance the conſequence and dignity of the 


throne, 


It was beſides evident that the: greater part 
of the deputies of the two firſt Orders, per- 
fectly acquainted with the inability of the 
King to oppoſe by force a general wiſh, de- 
ſired a ſecret order from him, which might 
permit them honourably to yield to the em- 
pire of circumſtances, or at leaſt to renounce, 
without. ſhame or any appearance of weakneſs, 
that kind of engagement which a long ob- 
ſtinacy had cauſed them to take. 

Vet the fame perſons who, without any 
foreſight, had always prevented the King from 
a timely act of prudence and policy, who had 
inconſiderately engaged him in a bold meaſure 
whence he could not retreat; theſe ſame per- 
ſons, after the ſeſſion of June 23d, ſtill wiſhed 


. 
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to divert the King from deciding by his will 


the union of the three Orders. He notwith- 
ſtanding determined on it upon the 27th; 
and as ſoon as the deputies of the Clergy and 
Nobility received from him a word of invita- 
tion, they obeyed without delay or repreſenta- 
tion. But they afterwards complained of the 


King's decifion ; which they might do with- 


out inconvenience, for they had been brought 
into harbour. I appeal from their words to 
their internal ſentiments; they were then too 
well acquainted with the daily increaſe of the 
popular commotion, not ſecretly to have ac- 
knowledged an obligation to prudent and 


faithful miniſters who had by their ſolicitations 


haſtened the determination of the King. 
The three Orders united as ſoon :3 the de- 
puties of the Clergy and Nobility had received 
the King's order, or invitation. Never was a 
more general or a more ftriking joy. This 
event was celebrated by three ſucceſſive days 


of feſtivals and illuminations; and-as a flight 


veil' ſtill hung over the imperious motives 
which had fixed the Monarch's uncertainty, 
tributes of gratitude were poured upon him 
on all ſides; and I ſaw him happy in this 
homage. 


How much did I then regret that he had 


loft the moment for ſubmitting this union of 
ol. . ns Orders 
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Orders to the tutelary conditions of which J 


have given a view in unfolding my project 


for the Royal Seſſion It was no longer time, 
and it was a good deal that credit was ſtill 
given to the King for his tardy reſolution. 


How much did I alſo regret that the two 


firſt Orders had not, from the commencement 


of the States General, determined upon a ſtep, 
the conditions of which 'they might then have 
regulated, and which would have gained 
them ſo much applauſe, and perhaps ſo much 


authority ! But their inflexibility and blind 


confidence had conſtantly prevented them from 
turning their ears to the moſt prudent cautions. 
They required of the King to defend, at every 
riſk, their rights or pretenſions; and they did 


not ſee, that themſelves called to ſupport this 


tottering authority, they ought ſedulouſly to 


avoid exciting againſt them the national cry, 
and thus reviving the memory of all the abuſes 
in which they had taken ſo great a part. 
They always looked at time paſt, and did not 


ſufficiently fix their attention on the great 
changes which a courſe of events had intro- 


duced. 


Political bodies participate in the faults of 
individuals, and the moſt common is improvi- 
dence. The revoluiton of Denmark in 1660 


differs abſolutely, both in its end and pro- 
| grels, 
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greſs, from the French Revolution; but ſeveral 
phraſes of the judicious hiſtorian who has 
tranſmitted it to poſterity are remarkable for 
their exact application to the conduct vf the 
deputies of the Nobility of France at the com- 
mencement of the State General. 
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from the hiſtory of a period little remote 


Perhaps, (it is the hiſtorian who N 
perhaps the Nobility, by ſacrificing, at this 
moment, a part of their privileges, might 
for ever have ſecured their ei of 
the remainder. 

„What is the moſt aſtoniſhing is, that 


* the Nobility, in reclaiming their ancient 


rights, forgot how much circumſtances were 
changed. 

« So far was the indignation of the Nobi- 
lity from awing the Commons, that they 
daily aſſumed more confidence... .. 

% Here the Nobility certainly did not con- 
ceal from themſelves that there was a fer- 


« mentation in the ſpirits of the people, but 


they thought that it would this time alſo 
ſpend itſelf in idle clamours. . . . . 

“ They did not ſee the miſchief till it was 
inevitable, &c.*” 

All theſe ſentences, taken word for word - 


* Hift. of Denmark, zd edition, in 1787. 
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from ours, ſeems to belong to the time I am 
deſcribing. | 

Indifference to the ſpirit of the times will 
always riſk putting to the hazard political 
bodies 1n poſſeſſion of particular advantages. 
This ſpirit is diſdained, is taken for an acci- 
dent; but it is the reſult of a long ſeries of 
impreſſions: it may be oppoſed, and ſtill more 
certainly be modified, when it is forming, and 
begins to ſignalize itſelf; but when it has ac- 
quired all its growth, and is at its higheſt 
degree of ſtrength, a compromiſe with it be- 
comes neceſſary, and often a light deference 
is ſtill ſufficient to calm it. The ſupreme 
authority itſelf will always have occaſion for 
circumſpection. It has been ſeen to triumph 
over the greateſt obſtacles, to iſſue victorious 
from its ſeveral conteſts; but then it had not 
national opinion againſt it. This kind of 
opinion could not even exiſt in times of igno- 
rance ; ſtill leſs under the diſcordant rule of 
feudality. It is a power of our days; and 
hence has been treated as a ſtranger: and this 
muſt explain the imprudence of the Nobility, 
and that great fault committed by the Court, 
of which I am to treat in the —_— 
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PART II. 


SECTION I. 
| Revolution of the 14th 2 1789. 


HE firſt deliberations of the National 
Aſſembly, where the three Orders were 
united, inſpired every good Frenchman with 
hope. The deputies immediately, and with 
perfect unanimity, divided into thirty com- 


mittees for the purpoſe of examining into 
the ſtate of public affairs, thus announcing 


their deſire of ſeriouſly and quietly attending 
to the important concerns that ſolicited their 
regard. The intelligence; however, that the 
court was drawing troops towards Verſailles, 


and that ſeveral regiments were already on 
their march, ſoon gave riſe to a freſh alarm. 


Moſt of the miniſters of ſtate, and I was one 


of the number, were kept in ignorance of theſe | 


7 3 order. 
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orders till their effects became matter of pub- 8 


lic notoriety. The miniſter at the head of 
the war department ſpoke of the tranſaction 


as a meaſure of caution, rendered neceſſary 
by the ſeditious movements that had recently 
taken place at Verſailles and Paris. This 
ſeemingly natural explanation, however, be- 
came ſuſpected, as ſoon as it was known that 
Mareſchal Broglio had received orders to 
come to court. For my own part, I was never 
made perfealy acquainted with the plans that 
were in agitation ; the whole was a ſyſtem of 
ſecrets within ſecrets, and I believe the King 
himſelf was unacquainted with the final views 
of his adviſers, who probably intended to re- 
veal them only by degrees, and according to 
the preſſure of circumſtances. Their conduct 
towards myſelf in particular, was that of the 
ſtricteſt reſerve, which became neceſſary as 


ſoon as my diſmiſſion was reſolved upon, 


The firſt intimations of my removal I could 


| ſcarcely believe: it appeared to me impoſſible 


that the King could come to ſuch a determin- 
ation, at a time when the public relied with 
ſingular confidence upon me, thus peculiarly 
enabling me to oppoſe with effect the inno- 
vations of the Tiers Etat, and while, by al- 
moſt incredible efforts, I was ſaving the king- 


dom from bankruptcy and famine. But the 
3 King 
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King had been over- reached, the prudent 


conduct of his chief miniſters was calum-' 


niated, and he was deceived with aſſurances 
of the good effects of a directly contrary 
ſyſtem. At the ſame time, a ſet of men 
blinded by ambition, ignorant of the inſur- 


mountable difficulties that lay before them, 


boldly preſſed their ſervices to fill the Va= 


cant offices of myſelf, of M. de Montmorin, | 


M. de la Luzerne, and M. de St. Prieſt. 


Their promiſes extended to every neceſſity; 


money, credit, friends, and proviſion : their 


reſources and abilities, they doubted not; would 


always be commenſurate with the demands 
of the occaſion. Such was their mad pre- 


ſumption, that, overlooking the obſtacles 
againſt which they had to contend, they 
made light of coming to a cloſe | engage= 


ment with the violence of public opinion. A 


change of miniſtry is always prepared with 


myſterious concealment, and after the firſt 


— 


hints every one wiſhes to be in the ſecret: 


the Prince has then none but men intereſted 
in the ſucceſs of their ſchemes to conſult 
with, and any popular diſcontents at the 
incapacity of the new rulers, are prevented 
by the ſuddenneſs of the appointment. 

On the eleventh of July, a letter from the 


King commanded me to quit the miniſtry, 


P 4 the 
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the court, and France. I have reaſon to bes 


lieve that” more violent counſels were ſug- 
geſted to him, but through his firmneſs 


were not carried into effect, a circumſtance 


which muſt ever command my gratitude, and 
fink deep into my heart. The King indeed 
did not command me to quit the kingdom, he 
only requeſted it; for about this time, it began 


to be doubted whether he could legally ex- 


erciſe ſuch an act of authority againſt any 
one: but he was well aſſured of my implicit 
obedience to his wiſhes, as if they were or- 
ders. 

A few days alice the 23d of June, uncer- 
tain whether he had not regretted the ne- 


ceſſity of recalling me to the helm of affairs, 


E told him that if my ſervices ceaſed to be 
agreeable to him, I intreated to be informed 
of it, that I might immediately requeſt my 


- diſmiſſion; I alſo added, that I ſhould retire, 


with all poſſible precaution, not to excite 
public alarm, to my eſtate out of France: 
The anfwer which I received was, I take 
* you at your word.” I remarked this reply 
at the time, but the unembarraſſed and good- 
natured tone with which it was ſpoken, and - 
2bove all, the torrent of affairs which at that 
time occupied my whole attention, hindered 
me from long reflexion on an expreſſion 
which 
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. which perhaps would have ſunk. deep into 
the mind of another perſon. 

Lutter nothing but the ſimple truth, * 
I ſay, that after I had received the King's or- 
ders, my ſole care was the dangers likely to 


ariſe from this inconſiderate reſolution, I 


even heſitated whether I ſhould not ſeek 
another interview with a Prince whom I loved, 
and ſaw with forrow led aſtray by adviſers 
unworthy of his confidence; in the height 
of my zeal, I thought it ftill poſſible, by un- 
deceiving him, to ſtop him on the very brink 
of the precipice. But I was miſtaken; judg- 
ing from what commonly takes place om 


theſe occaſtons, he imagined my apparent 


anxiety was for myſelf alone, and confidered 
my conduct as the laſt ftruggle of unſucceſs- 
ful ambition. The approbation of my con- 
ſcience, and the purity of my motives, 


would however have ſupported me under ſuck 


injurious ſuſpicions ; but I was afraid leſt while 
I delayed my departure the public might be 
Informed of the order which I had received, 
and thus fruſtrate the prompt and ſilent obe- 
dience which had been recommended to me: 


I reſigned myſelf therefore to this ſtroke of 
fate. The pain that I felt on this occaſions 


was very far from being perſonal 5 it was 
only as a public character that I had cauſe 
8 for 
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for regret, for had I then been allowed to 
_ chooſe my ſituation, I muſt have been ſenſible 


that by retiring, I was getting rid of that 
dreadful anguiſh which I experienced day 
and night, in the midſt of the diſtreſs of the 


Royal treaſury, and the threatening dangers. 


of a general ſcarcity of corn. 
The public has already ſeen in a work of 


mine, printed in 1791 *, the eagerneſs with 


which I ſet about fulkilling the orders of the 


King. I was already thirty leagues from 
Paris before any one at Verſailles was ac- 


quainted with my departure; and unattended, 
without paſſport, without making myſelf 


known, I travelled, without ſtopping, n 


Verſailles to Bruſſels. 
An idea of duty prompted this ſecret and 
rapid journey, but, as 'is almoſt always the 


. caſe, I had reaſon to congratulate myſelf on 


my own account : for had I been recognized, 
the people would probably have collected to- 
gether, and hindered my further progreſs ; 
which the good friends that I had left at 
court, would not have failed to attribute to 
my own. contrivance: the fact alone would 
have been urged as a ſufficient proof, and 
I ſhould have ſuffered imputations as unjuſt 


* On the adminiſtration of M. Necker, by himſelf. 
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as thoſe which * erperenced the 23d of 


June. 
My removal, my exile, and Acre, the 


diſmiſſion of the three other miniſters who 
then enjoyed the confidence of the public; 
and till more, the choice of our ſueceſſors; 
the march and arrival of troops, excited in 
Paris a violent fermentation. So general was 
the diſcontent, that even the moſt moderate 
and virtuous of the inhabitants began to 
form affociations: but unhappily they were 
joined by ſeveral intriguing leaders, who from 
mere perſonal views made it their buſineſs to 
infame'the diſcontent, to irritate men's minds, 
and thus ſkilfully added to the confuſion 
and fermentation. The tocſin was rung, the 
ſections aſſembled, ſtandards were erected 
round which to rally, a crowd of armed ci- 
tizens filled the ſtreets and public places, the 
Baſtille was attacked, the Baſtille was taken, 
and the people, clated by the rapid ſucceſs of 
their enterpriſe, debaſed this eaſy triumph by 
ſeveral acts of ferocity. The commandant 
of the Baſtille was the firſt victim; the Prevot- 
des- marchands was aſſaſſinated on the ſteps of 
the Hotel-de-Ville; and the day after, a 
counſellor of ſtate, deſigned for the depart- 
ment of the finances in the new miniſtry, 
and his ſon-in-law, the intendant of Paris, 

were 
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were ſacrificed to the blind rage of a licentious 
populace. 

Theſe criminal exceſſes, Ginilar, alas! to thoſe 
Ea of which popular inſurrections have 
at all times been the ſignal, are only accident: 
ally connected with the hiſtory of the French 
revolution. The ſame cannot be ſaid of the 
reſolutions formed by the deputies of the ſec- 
tions of Paris aſſembled at the Hotel- de- Ville. 
A new municipality was formed in their 
name, and by their appointment, without any 
intervention of the royal authority : but they 
were far from ſtopping here, they organized 
an armed force, fince become ſo celebrated 
under the name of National Guards; and ap- 
pointed M. de la Fayette to be nn in 
chief. . 

This formidable and numerous body; raiſed 
for the purpoſe of maintaining order in Paris; 
and of defending the menaced liberties of 
the people, was compoſed of the whole claſs 
of citizens called to the primary aſſemblies: 
no communication was eſtabliſhed between it 
and the Monatch, and the example of indepen- 
dence given by the capital, was ſpeedily imitated | 
in the provinces: in a very ſhort ſpace of time 
from three to four millions of citizens became 
ſoldiers, under the ſole command of the mu- 


nicipal authorities, a great part of whom were 
imme- 
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immediately provided with arms and ammuni- 

tion, either by means of acts of violence com- 

mitted againſt the governors of the arſenals, 
or by other means equally ſucceſsful. 

This immenſe new levied army, aſſembling 
in the different diſtricts of the kingdom, ſur- 
rounded, and, by dint of numbers, ſubdued 
all the daga of regulars diſperſed 
through the different garriſons; and the war 
miniſter was no longer able to direct their 
movements at his pleaſure. Thus a conſi- 
derable part of the army of the line was, in 
effect, become priſoners in the midſt of the 
civic army, formed on the ſpur of the occa- 
ſion, under the title of National Guards; and 
at the ſame time every means were employed 
to weaken the diſcipline, and ſeduce the obe- 
dience of the reſt of the regular troops, by 
all ſorts of baits and allurements. 

Thus was deſtroycd, almoſt in a moment, 
the vital principle of the royal authority ; for 
commands without the power requiſite to en- 
force obedience, are only a ſubject of ridicule; 
and this revolution, prepared, no doubt, by 
the diſpoſition of the public mind, was pre- 
maturely haſtened by the impolitic and head- 
ſtrong conduct of the King's miniſters. 
Never was a time more abſurdly choſen, 
to ſport with, and endeavour to ſhock, the 

public 
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public opinion; for at no time was this almoſt 


omnipotent energy more upon the watch, 
more vigorous, or more conſcious of its 


Arength; it awaited with a conſtantly grows 


ing intereſt the operations of that auguſt aſ- 


ſembly, which appeared to hold in its hands 
the future deſtiny of France; the eyes and 
thoughts of all were drawn towards this 


ſtriking ſpectacle; and it was the general be- 


Hef that the effect of its deliberations would 
be the eftabliſhment of the empire of laws 
and liberty, of public credit and national 
greatneſs. The three Orders were about to 
unite in one body, and this event, ſo ardently 
wiſhed for, had given new life to the public 
hopes. What a moment then was this, to 
difcard the miniſters in poſſeſſion of the con- 
fidence of the nation, and appoint for their 
ſucceſſors, men, whoſe principles excited 
alarm, and whoſe minds were ſtupified by a 
long habit of deſpotiſm ? How unguarded, at 


this criſis, by appearing to employ violence, 


to give too plauſible a motive for ſuſpicion and 
inquietude? But the greateſt and moſt irre- 
parable fault was, by urging matters on to 


the laſt extremities, to ſhow the impotence of 


.even military force to uphold the royal ſu- 
premacy.; a force which, when left to be eſti- 


. mated ealy * mens apprebenſions is the 
firmeſt 
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Gravel ſupport of kingly power; but when an 


unſucceſsful exertion has diffipated the illuſion, 
has eſtabliſhed its uncertainty, the ſecret is 
divulged, the myſtery revealed, and a ſingle 


day is ſufficient to convince the people, that 


the pyblic will is the ſupreme power. 


It was eſpecially a complete overlight, to 


5 begin to act againſt Paris with the ſmall num- 


ber of troops that had been collected; and if 


the projects concerted in the ſecret committee, 
had had for their object to overawe the Na- 
tional Aſſembly by the appearance of a mili- 
tary force, it would have been proper to begin 
by perſuading the King to quit Verſailles, and 


remove the meeting of the States General to 


Compiegne. The diſturbances exiſting at the 
time in the capital, would have ſerved as a 
cover for this meaſure, and the court, together 


with the deputies, if they had obeyed the 


ſummons, backed by all the garriſons of the 
north, might have entered into the conteſt 
with a better chance of ſucceſs. But no fore- 
ſight, no wiſdom, diſtinguiſhed the enterpriſes 
of the new miniſtry, wha had made ſuch 
liberal promiſes, and whoſe abilities were ſup- 
poſed to be equal to any concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances. They had alſo to combat with the 


peculiar difficulties of inducing the King to 


act in a manner very contrary to his natural 
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tliſpoſition; and from theſe debates, diſputes, 


and over-perſuaſions, neceſſarily reſulted in- 
decifion, and feeble — which com- 
bined the miſchiefs of both ſyſtems, without 


any of the advantages of either. 


The fecret adviſers of the King 1 were not 
even informed of the {ituation of the kingdom, 


and of Paris in particular, on the ſubje& of 


proviſion. The leaſt reflection might have 
convinced them, that in the midſt of a ſerious 


ſcarcity, it is the part of a prudent govern- 
ment to riſk no popular commotion ; for the 
minds of men are then in ſo iraſcible a ſtate, 


that a ſingle word is ſometimes enough tq 
bring on an open inſurrection. - 

The immediate reſult of the inconſiderate 
meaſures into which the King had been en- 


ſnared, was the imitation of the example of 
Paris in moſt of the provinces, the conſequent 


arming of the whole body of citizens, the diſ- 
couragement and diſaffection of the troops of 


the line, and, finally, the elevation and com- 


pleat triumph of the popular leaders. Then 


firſt, the new miniſtry ſhewed their wiſdom 


in their flight, and their example was followed 


by princes, nobles, courtiers, and magiſtrates. 
The court in its turn, alarmed and repenting, 
, Promiſed to grant every demand of the people. 
The new miniſtry was diſperſed, the preceding 


one 
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one recalled, and the King threw! himſelf 


under the protection of that very National 
Aſſembly, whoſe plans, whoſe deſires, whoſe 


deſtiny, but a few days before, he thought 


himſelf capable of directing at pleaſure, 


It was under the eſcort of the more popular : 


of the deputies, that the King left Verſailles 
for the Hotel-de- Ville of Paris; and this cere= 
mony, which was then thought neceſſary, this 
pompous ſpectacle of degraded royalty, might 
have endangered the perſonal dignity of the 
Monarch, if the calm ſerenity of his deport- 


ment during this agitation of the people had 


not conſtrained them to beſtow that reſpect- 
ful homage on the Man, which they refuſed 
to the King. 


It was during my journey from Paris to 


Bruſſels, and thence to Baſle, that the whole 


of this revolution was effected. On my 
arrival there, I received two letters; one 


from the King, another from the National 


Aſſembly, to invite me to reſume my former 
place . In n to the laws of duty 
| | "5M 3 
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” Letter from the King to M. Necker, 


Verſailles, 16 July 1789. 


I wiſh that I had been able, Sir, in a ſeaſon of greater pub- 
lic tranquillity, to tranſmit to you theſe proofs of my regard : 
but the deſire which the States General and the city of Paris 
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1 again betook myſelf to a court whoſe fickles 
neſs. l had experienced, to a people whe - 
9% | favour 
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teſtify, 88 me to Waden the moment of your return. I. 
intreat you to expedite your journey, and again reſume your 
place about my perſon. You ſpoke to me at parting of your 
attachment; that proof of it which I requeſt, is the greateſt 
that you can give me in the preſent emergency. 


, of M. Necker to the King. 


A Baſle, 23d July 1789. 
_ T had nearly . the 3 which ſo many ſtorms had 
rendered doubly dear to me, when I received the letter with 
which your Majeſty has been pleaſed to honour me. I return 
to receive your orders, and to aſcertain on the ſpot whether 
my indefatigable zeal and entire devotedneſs can ſtill be of 
ſervice to your Majeſty. I am convinced that this is your 
wiſh, ſince you deign to aſſure me of it. But I intreat your 
Majeſty to believe, that the ſplendours of office have no longer 
any charms for me ; and that without a ſentiment of virtue 
worthy the eſteem of the King, I ſhould only in retirement 
have cheriſhed that love and reſpect, with which I ſhall never 
ceaſe to be penetrated, for your Majeſty s glory and hap- 
-4 a | 


1 888 of the National Aſſembly zo M. Necker. 


Verſailles, 16th July 1789. 


- - The National Aſſembly, Sir, has already ſignified by a 
ſolemn act, that you carry with you its eſteem and regret, 
This nitrate teſtimony, we fuppoſe, you have before this 
time received. It was reſolved this morning that the King 
ſhould be requeſted to recall you to the Miniſtry, a vote 
which, at the ſame time, expreſſed its own ſentiments, and 


.thoſs of the capital which tumultuouſly ſolicits your return. 
gs 2 
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W 1 had exhauſted, and a repreſentative i 
aſſembly rendered ſtill more haughty, by the 5 
brilliant triumph of their own  toperionity; 
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T he King has deigned to anticipate our requeſt, and has 
communicated to us your letter of recall. Our thanks to his 
Majeſty for this favour, have induced him to confer; on 

us 2 freſh proof of his confidence, in ſending us the letter 
which you have written to him, and commiſſioning us to 
addreſs you. The National Aſſembly, Sir, urges you to 
accede to the wiſh of his Majeſty; no greater encouragement, 
no more glorious recompence can be offered to your talents 
and your virtues. You will, we doubt not, juſtify our con- 
fidence, you will not prefer your private tranquillity to the 
public peace, you will not deny yourſelf to the benevolent - 
intentions of his Majeſty towards his ſubjects. Each minute 
is precious, the Nation, its King, and Wr await 
N: | | : . 


Reply. 4 M. Nn to the National 1 Adembly. 


Gentlemen, _ | Baſle, 23d July 178g: 
Aﬀected in my health by a long ſeries of political agitations, 
and thinking it time to retire from the more active concerns 
of the world, I had reſolved only to interfere with my ardent 
good wilhes, in the deſtiny of France, and the happineſs of a 
nation to whom I am attached by ſo many endearing ties, 
when I received the letter with which you have honoured me. 
Worthily to reply to that ennobling mark of your regard, 
far exceeds my feeble powers. But at leaſt, Gentlemen, I 
may be allowed to offer you the homage of my reſpectful 
gra:itude; you have but ſmall need of my humble abilities, 
but my own happineſs is concerned in proving to the King 
and the French Nation, that nothing is capable of impairing 


that zeal, which for ſo long a time has been a chief concern 
of my life. 
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1 obeyed che commands of duty in tout: 


as a public adminiſtrator, to an exhauſted 


treaſury, to a country and eſpecially a metro- 
polis where the ſcarcity of proviſion became 
every day more alarming. —Yes, I acquieſced 


In the dictates of virtue, in returning into the 


ſtorms of public buſineſs, whence an event 
over which I had no control had cauſed me 
for a time to abſent myſelf. It was however 
impoſſible that I ſhould have acted otherwiſe, 
without ſubjecting myſelf to continual regret. 


| While in the quiet of my retirement, I ſhould 


have imagined that this fault might have been 
prevented by my care, that by my advice, 
and a third by my activity, and my days 
would have been embittered by theſe intruding 
thoughts. In fach ſituations as theſe, when 
only a choice of difficulties is Preſented to 


us, we become convinced of the utility of thoſe 


imperious general principles of morality, which 
obviate the torment of irreſolution in forming 
a determination, and preclude the pangs of 


K 
repentance after the event, whatever be its 


iſſue. 
In my journey from Baſle to Verſailles 1 


had an opportunity of ſeeing how quickly the 
ſpirit of Paris had diffuſed itſelf into the pro- 


vinces. The court was no longer an object 


of terror, and the people in "many places were 
ſecking 
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ſeeking to- revenge on the nobles and their 
eſtates the projects which had been attempted 
by the King. I had the happineſs of em- 


ploying the credit and aſcendancy which I ſtill 


poſſeſſed in ſtopping many of theſe exceſſes: 
but I ſoon found that the nanie of the Prince 


had already loſt much of its authority, and 


that it was wiſe to make uſe of it with diſ- 
cretion. An inſtructive leſſon on human 
greatneſs ! A ſingle day may deftroy the ſen- 
timents which are its ſupport, a ſingle day 


may be ſufficient to overturn the impoſing 


coloſſus of public opinion, to whatever height 
the labour of ages may have raiſed it. 
On my return to Verſailles, while I was 


remarking and examining the diſpoſition of 


people's minds, and reflecting on the late re- 
volution in political ſentiments, I perceived 
that in the ſpace of three weeks the ſocial 
ſyſtem of France had changed its form and 
direction; and I was under the neceſſity of 

Atudying it and ſquaring my conduct accord- 
ingly. There exiſted, as before, a Monarch, 


a people, a repreſentative aſſembly, but the 


reſpective degrees of power ang authority were 


no longer the ſame. 
The King, while no plendid inſurecilon 


had yet made known the ſentiments of the 
people, while it was ſtill uncertain what uſe 
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he might make of the troops under his com- 
mand; the King, while his ſubjects were 
without arms and without union, previous to 
the elèventh of July, ſtill held the National 
Aſſembly under ſome kind of ſubjection; it 
perceived the neceſſity of fortifying itſelf by 
degrees in the public opinion, and had not 
ventured to give itſelf up without conſtraint 
to ſpeculative ideas or exaggerated principles. 
It was a competitor with the Monrach for the 
public ſupport, but had not yet endeavoured 
forcibly to appropriate it, and openly to at- 
tack the royal authority. This change, ſo fatal 
in its event, was neceſſarily brought on by 
the capital fault committed by the Court, in 
divulging the ſecret of its weakneſs, and thus 
depriving the Government of the reſpect at- 
tached to an undefined power. 05 
What, in theſe circumſtances, was the dury 
of a chief miniſter? and fince I cannot avoid 
naming myſelf, what is the part that I ought 
to have taken, on my arrival in the midft of 
this revolution, and finding myſelf thrown 
upon this ngw world on my return from 
exile? The general diſcontent had armed 
with new power the National Repreſentatives, 
without giving them at the ſame time the de- 
gree of wiſdom and generoſity to induce them 
not to abuſe this advantage. It was neceſſary 
then 
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then for the good of the State, for the 
maintenance of the royal authority, to act with 
circumſpection, and to aſcertain that ſame 
opinion by which they held their power. A 
| prudent and faultleſs conduct could alone at- 
tain this end, and reſtore to Government the 
reſpect which it had loſt. It was, beſides 
neceſſary to wean the King from thoſe unwiſe 
counſels that he had purſued, and again to 
aſſociate to his perſon and character thoſe 
ſentiments of love and eſteem which had long 
made up the chief of his happineſs. It was 
beſides more peculiarly my buſineſs to apply | 
to the ſervice of the King my whole remain- 
ing popularity, and even to riſk the loſs of it 
in ſupport of his legitimate authority ; laſtly, . 
the moſt important and moſt agreeable of my 
cares was to ſooth the popular irritation and 
animoſities, and to turn their thbughts from 
thoſe emotions of ferocity and n to 
which they were about to give way. ' 
[ have performed theſe duties, I have ful- 
filled theſe obligations, and my conſcience aſ- 
ſures me that I have not wilfully neglected 
any opportunity of ſo doing. It is well known 
that, when a few days after my return to Ver- 
ſailles I was involuntarily obliged to make a 
public appearance at the Hotel-de-Vulleof Paris, 
Q4 I made 
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I made uſe of that favourable occurrence to 
undertake the cauſe of the oppreſſed, and to 
endeavour to reſtore, to the minds of the 
people ſentiments of peace, of Juſtice, and 
humanity. 

I was deſired to confine myſelf to returning 
thanks to the repreſentatives of the Com- 
munes, for thoſe lively expreſſions of regard, 
of which I had been the object during my 
exile; and the Mayor, acquainted with the 
uſe that I was about to make of the diſpoſition 
of the public towards me, appeared alarmed, 
and warned me that I was going to riſk the 
whole of my popularity. | 

Of what value would it be, nals I, if 
I were not to make uſe of it in defending the 
cauſe of morality and public order? But in- 
deed it is too true, that, from the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, popularity 
has been appropriated as a perſonal poſſeſſion. 
Many diſtinguiſhed characters, after having 
acquired it, have only aimed at extending-and 
enlarging it, and, like miſers, have conſtantly 
refuſed to ſpend a fingle atom on any gene- 
rous exertion either for public or individual 
benefit. I have never imitated ſuch examples; 
and if, like others, I have loſt the public fa- 

vour, after having long enjoyed it, I have at 
| leaſt 
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leaſt the ſatisfactory reflection of having al- 
ways freely made uſe of it, to accompliſh 
purpoſes for which I have no reaſon to bluſh. 


It was in the public hall of the Hotel-de- 


Ville, that, in an addreſs to the municipal 


officers and an innumerable crowd of citizens, 


I not only requeſted the liberty of a general 


officer, whoſe head had been proſcribed by the 


Pariſians, but attempted to harmoniſe the pub- 
lic mind, to ſtifle ſentiments of hatred and 


diſtruſt, and to inſpire a common with for 
peace and reconciliation. , In this I had the 


| happineſs of ſucceeding beyond all expecta- 


tion. The liberty that I ſolicited was inſtantly 
granted, though the object of it was a man 


who had had a principal command in, the 


Royal party during the late troubles. The 


people indulged me ſtill more, and, by a ge- 


neral movement, pronounced for all, and in 


the name of all, the words of © oblivion for 
the paſt, peace, reunion.” Theſe words, 
accompanied with the greateſt proofs of appro- 
bation and ſenſibility, reſounded in an inſtant 
through the hall, and ſpread every where with 
the ſame enthuſiaſm. ' Never was acclamation 
more general ; it ſeemed to ſpeak the with of 
the whole people of Paris. Why, at ſuch a 
moment, did men then in credit and autho- 
rity, inſtead of nn ſo favourable an 

emotion, 
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emotion, employ their care in weakening and 
oppoſing it? It was M. de Mirabeau, a man 
at that time moſt conſpicuous by his boldneſs 
and fine talents, a demagogue from intereſt, a 
patrician from diſpoſition, and ever immoral, 
ever a man of firſt-rate abilities; it was he 
who, having refolyed to build his fortune on 
the public troublesand diviſions, thought him- 
ſelf obliged, in ſelf-defence, to hinder, by all 
the means in his power, the firſt ſymptoms of 
a return to ſubordination and tranquillity. On 
the evening of this happy day he was ſeen 
hurrying to all the clubs, where the moſt vio- 
lent had again begun to collect: to theſe he 
repreſented the deliberations at the Hotel- de- 
Ville, and the ſpeech which had occaſioned 
them, as a compoſition with ariſtocracy ; de- 
.claiming againſt clemency, and throwing ſuſ- 
picion on all the promoters of peace, he rouſed 
their minds to ideas of ſeverity and vengeance; 
and artfully combining his own views with the 
love 2nd triumph of liberty, he laid the found- 
ations, perhaps without being ſenſible of it, 
of that horrible ſyſtem which the progreſs of 
the revolution was never afterwards able to 
get rid ef. 
Be this, however, as it may, Mirabeau ok 
his diſciples produced a fort of inſurrection 
againſt the wiſhes of the repreſentatives of 
Paris, 
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Paris, againſt that declaratien of the munici- 


pality which the people had received with 
ſuch eagerneſs; anq a few deputations of the 
elubs, animated in their language, menacing 


in their geſtures, annulled a reſolution, the 
maintaining of which would have done ho- 


nour to France, and prevented thoſe nume- ü 


rous em iter the on of ſo much 


miſery. 
The National Aſſembly, to HM the dis 


cuſſion was referred, might ne repaired the 


whole, but was not willing; a circumſtance 


greatly to be regretted. It committed a great | 
fault in refuſing to ſecond that generous emo- 


tion which had electrized the whole people: 
but it alſo began to think, that, in times of 
revolution, fear had its uſe. Beſides, it was 


ſuſpicious of an enthuſiaſm, whoſe action it 


had not directed, and already, perhaps, aſpired 
at being the ſole origin and object of ſentiments 


of this kind. It has alſo been accuſed of being 
Jealous of the ſplendid ſucceſs which one of the 
King' s miniſters was on the point of obtain- 


ing; and, inſatiably ambitious of applauſe, it 
became the ſecret enemy of every ſpecies of 
popularity, which might, for a moment, 

N its OWN. | | 
A decree of the National Aſſembly teftroyed 
| the effect of the deliberation at the Hotel-de- 
Ville; 
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| Vine; and this decree, by weakening and diſ- 
| 


W e thoſe generous emotions, and thoſe 
flaſhes of virtue, of which I had been a happy 
obſerver, cauſed all the fair hopes that I had 
indulged to vaniſh. This was the inſtant in 
| which, perhaps, I ought to have redemanded 
| | my diſmiſſion, in the preſence of an aſſembly 
| | which had deſerted me at ſo critical a period, 
= and whoſe wiſh appeared to be for war while 
| I was recommending peace, ſeverity while I 
was exhorting a indulgence, reſentment and 
vengeance while I was in hopes to have pro- 
cured reconciliation and oblivion of the paſt. 
Doubtleſs, my diſmiſſion, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, and for ſo urgent a cauſe, would have 
had the appearance of greatneſs ; and many 
perſons have blamed me for not having obeyed 
the ſuggeſtion: but was ſuch a conduct con- 
formable to the ſimplicity of virtue? I was, 
indeed, about to experience a great croſs, and 
perhaps a ſevere mortification ; but I was not 
yet juſtified in deſpairing. Beſides, the State 
was menaced by more dangers than one; ſome 
of which related to the late rupture in the 
public peace, ſome to the derangement of the 
finances, others, and thoſe the moſt imminent, 
to the ſcarcity of corn; ſo that I was con- 
ſtrained, by very powerful motives, to continue 
in the thorny ſeat 1 in which I had placed my- 
= ſelf. 
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fell. The public may believe me when 1 
aſſure them, that I had need of the moſt pow- 
erful motives, of motives no leſs than the die- 
tates of duty, to perſuade me to paſs by the 
opportunity which offered of acting proudly, 
and like a man of ſpirit; during my whole 
life, I have had but too great a leaning towards 
this ſort of conduct; and beſide the juſt rea- 
ſons that prompted my firſt retirement from 
the miniſtry, I have not been without appre- 
henſion of having given way too much, in that 
determination, to an emotion of wounded 
pride that I ought to have ſuppreſſed. _ 
It is to the day paſſed at the Hotel-de-Ville 
that I ought to refer the commengement of 
thoſe intrigues and hoſtilities from which I 
have ſuffered ſo much, and of which I am be- 
come the victim. The chiefs of the popular 
party, the ſame who had been lorig obſerved 
to have the aſcendancy in the National Aſſem- 
bly, never forgave me thoſe flattering marks 
of favour which I had received in the midſt 
of the capital; till leſs did they excuſe the 
uſe I attempted to make of my popularity, 
by endeavouring to repreſs the ſentiments of 
hatred and diſtruſt, and thereby riſking a 
change in the very elements of their * 


authority. 
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This authority increaſed, with an incal-⸗ 
culable accelaration, as ſoon as the events of 
the month of July had difplzced all the other 


powers; and from the ſame. period alſo. the 


faults of the popular party became more im- 


portant and remarkable. The two ſuperior 


Orders were by no- means guiltleſs, but their 


_ misfortunes have effaced their crimes ; and if 
we excuſe nothing in tyrants, we know not 
how to reckon ſeverely with their victims. 


For the inſtruction, however, of hiſtory, let 
us make a few reflections on this ſtriking 


epoch, which en between the faults of 


both parties. 

I muſt ſay then, that, previouſly to the 
revolution of the month of July, the wiſdom 
of the two higher Orders might have fixed 
the deſtiny of France and her King; and that, 
after this epoch, the prudence of the repre- 


- 


ſentatives of the Third Eſtate might have re- 


paired the whole fabric of Government. But 
neither party choſe to conduct themſelves with 
moderation ; and they were led aſtray, like 
all other men, by the ſeduction of the paſ- 


ſions, and their triumph over the ſuggeſtions 


of reaſon. Hiſtory, when ſhe ſhall be at li- 


berty to ſpeak freely, will condemn the two 


ow Orders, the Nobility eſpecially, for an 
inflexibility 
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| Laflexibility which transferred the ſceptre of 


public opinion into the hands of the Third 
Eſtate: ſhe will accuſe them with having wiſhed 
to obtain every thing by force and obſtinacy, 
inſtead of making thoſe timely facrifices which- 
the authority of circumſtances and the im- 
perious law of neceſſity demanded: ſhe will ac! 
cuſe them of not having perceived that the paſt 
bore no reſemblance to the preſent ; and that 
the Clergy, the Nobility, the Third Eſtate, 
the Court, the Great, the Royal authority, 
the diffuſion of wealth, the diſtribution of 
knowledge, in a word, the national character 
and public opinion, were wholly changed du- 
ring the two laſt centuries. Yes, Hiftory 


will condemn them for having ſeen the ſame - 


things, when only the ſame names were left; 
and if ſhe were to ſpecify particular actions, 
would ſeverely reprove their reſiſtance to every 
conciliatory meaſure, both when means were, 
ſought to terminate the diſputes relative to 


the verification of powers, and when a de- 


liberation in common was propoſed on queſ- 
tions equally intereſting to the three Eſtates ; 
and eſpecially ſhe will examine with rigour 
the conduct of their leaders on the celebrated 

epochs of the 23d June and of the 11th July 
1789; and perhaps ſhe will think with me 
that they "_w in policy to have ſupported 


a wiſe 
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a wiſe miniſter, and aſſiſt him in his 
ſtruggle againſt the ſpirit of the times, in- 
ſtead of obſtinately ſeeking to diſcourage and 
ruin him. 

All the great political overſights, from the 
opening of the States General to the revolu- 
tion in 1789, are in my opinion moſt clearly 
and without any doubt to be attributed to the 
two higher Orders; but, after that ſecond 
epoch, the popular party triumphant in the 
National Aſſembly alone becomes accountable 
for thoſe political deliberations which brought 
deſtruction on the Monarchy, and prepared 
the triumph of principles ſubverſive of pub- 
lic order and real liberty. | 

I ſhall ſoon unfold this ſecond truth, but 
hall firſt offer an intereſting reflection both for 
the repoſe of nations and the inſtruction of 
all the depoſitaries of the ſupreme authority. 
Thoſe who adviſe the Governments of Eu- 
rope to make uſe haſtily of rigour and ſe- 
verity are continually citing the French re- 
volution in aid of their ſyſtem and advice. 
I recommend it to all theſe Governments to 
ſtudy well that example which is offered to 
their uſe, and which is made a direction for 
their conduct; they will then ſee that the 
French revolution is eſſentially owing to in- 
conſiderate exertions of authority. 


In 


In fact, and I have already ſhown it, the 


nn_—_— demand of the States General, and 


the nebeſſity which Louis XVI. was under 


to comply with this ſolicitation; theſe two 


great events are to be attributed to the pro- 
greſſive fermentation occaſioned by the exile 
of the Parliament of Paris, the arreſt of 
many of its members, the impriſonment of 
the Gentlemen of Brittany, the iſſuing of a 
multitude of | /eftres-de-cachet in the pro- 
vinces, and the eſtabliſhment of a Plenary 
Court, which was to reunite in the hands of 
the King the whole power of the nation. 
Not one of theſe violent acts of authority 
appears to have been neceſſary to the Go- 
vernment, nor would the occaſion have exiſted, 
if M. de Brienne had ſought to conciliate 
himſelf with the firſt Notables on the choice 
of reſources to be applied to the relief of 
the State, inſtead of ſuddenly diſſolving their 
aſſembly, and thus puniſhing them, for the 
reſiſtance that they had made to the mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration. After the diſmiſſion 
of the Notables, all the quarrels with the high 
courts, and their formidable trains, might have 
been avoided, if in a conjuncture infinitely 


critical, Government had not haughtily refuſed 


the Parliament of Paris that account of the 


finances which they demanded, as an indiſ- 
VOL. 1. R | PUR 
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penſable condition of their aſſent to the new 
. Ia the convocation and ſittings of 
the States General the royal authority was 


not endangered by moderation, but by the ri- 


gorous inflexibility of the two ſuperior Orders, 
their falſe combination with the King's de- 


_ Claration of the 23d June 1789, and efpecially 


the raſh enterpriſe in the month of July of 

the ſame year. After this laſt tranſaction, it 
was utterly impoſſible to have recourſe to any 
vigorous meaſures; and upon this point there 
has never been a difference of opinion be- 
tween the moſt oppolite parties. The equi- 
librium of power was totally loft in the period 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth of July; 
it was a loſt battle, a complete rout with 


arms and baggage; and if the Monarch; thus 


ſuddenly deprived of military | ſtores and pe- 
cuniary reſources, appeared ftill ſeated on 
the throne, the royal authority had no e 
any exiſtence. 

How careful ought the miniſters of the 
Kings of Europe to be, in ſpeaking to them of 
the French revolution, to warn them from 


proceeding to extremities and inconſiderate 


acts of authority! It would be taking advan- 
tage of partial appearances to turn their at- 
tention from the truth. Let this ſort of rea- 
ſoning be left to ignorant or ſuperficial men, 

-.. ao 
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who magnify a : ſingle circumſtance which 


has ſtrongly impreſſed their memory, into the 


whole of the tranſaction, at the ſame time 
that we ought to excuſe the Nobles of France, 


who are ſo ſtrongly intereſted to ſupport the 


advantages of vigorous meaſures, after ins 
ſo egregioully ſinned againſt prudence. - 

The true friends of Kings can hold no 
other language, than the true friends of na- 
tions; and both will ſay to the depoſitaries of 
the Supreme Power, that unſhaken firmneſs 
ought to be united with perfect reaſon, that 
the wiſdom of Government is to riſk as little 
as poſſible the developement of authority, 
at preſent indefinite. But if the finances 
have been thrown into confuſion, if the 
public revenues have been anticipated, if mi- 
niſters find themſelves in the fatal dilemma, 
either of depriving the State-creditors of a 
part of their fortune, or of till increaſing A 


maſs of taxes, whoſe weight the people al- 


ready groans under; if an alarm is gone 
forth, if juſt complaints are heard on all ſides, 
the right to command ought to be uſed with 
extreme prudence; Government ought wiſely 
to attend to thoſe diſcontents of which itſelf 
is the cauſe, and thus allow time to reſtore 


confidence i in adminiſtration. This is the path 


of reaſon ; but if it is departed from, if Go- 


R 2 vernments, 
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vernments, after blunders and glaring faults, uſe 
their authority with the ſame deſpotiſm, with 


the ſame inflexibility, as when their power 


appeared the ſupport of public order, they 
will play a deſperate game, and will plunge 
into contentions, the end of which it will be 


impoſhble to foreſee. 


SECTION HI. 


The National Afembly known bs the 


Name of C onftitwent. 


WIA MEM not to judge rigorouſly of the 
repreſentatives of the communes at the com- 
mencement of the States General. They ſo 
ſoon conceived a diſtruſt of the ſyſtem of the 
two ſuperior Orders, of the conduct of the 
Princes, and the intentions of the court, that 


they began to think themſelves ſummoned to 


a conteſt, or at leaſt called into the preſence 
of their enemies, and whoſe power they 


imagined to be much greater than it really 
Was. 
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| was. Men in ſuch a ſituation are eaſily led: 
to make uſe of every means in their power, 
neither can it be expected that they will ſhow 
much moderation in having recourſe to them: 
this excuſe however is no longer admiſſible 
when the cauſes of inquietude have diſap- 
peared, and when a complete victory has 
left them at liberty, to think with er 
and to act with eircumſpection. | 

Thus, when the National Aſſembly and its 
leaders, in the month of July 1789, had ex- 
perienced the impotence of their adverſaries, 
when they had witneſſed the defeat of the 
Court, the diſperſion of the Nobles, and the 
abaſement of the Monarch; when they ſaw 
eſpecially, the whole nation under arms, and 


the ſucceſſive acceiſion of the greateſt part of 


the troops of the line to the general wiſh 
of France; when they were thoroughly ſens 
ſible that nothing was capable of oppoſing 
their empire, then was the time to act well; 
and that ſtriking æra fixes the commencement 
of their reſponſibility. They were then maſs 
ters to eſtabliſñ a happy Government; ta 


give to France a regular conſtitution, able 


to ſuſtain, with equal ſecurity, public order, 
Juſtice, and civil and political liberty. Every 
thing appeared to favour the deſign. Thoſe 
* by long habit had been attached to 


R 3 royalty, 
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royalty, and at the ſame time famiharized 
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with ideas of liberty by the late frequent 
flaſhes of this new ſentiment, were in that 
indeciſion of mind which aſſures to moderate 
plans, the maj jority of ſuffrages. The Prince 


5 on the throne Was endowed with virtues and 


qualities admirably adapted to a limited mo- 
narchy; and to me it appears evident that 
if it had- been his deſtiny to have been born 
2 King of England, he would have found 
himſelf, without effort, and by the ſingular 
moderation of his character, in perfeQ har- 
mony with the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. He would never have infringed upon 
thoſe rights which the fundamental charter 
of the State had eſtabliſhed, nor would he 
ever have been tormented with a reſtleſs de- 
fire of increaſing his authority. He would 
have been well ſatisfied with freedom from all 
the great reponſibilities: he would have been 
pleaſed at finding himſelf entrenched behind 
the law; and had he been capable : of op- 
poſing it, he would have been relieved by 
feeling a national ſpirit, and an eſtabliſhed 
method of proceeding againſt all the oppreſ- 
{ors of private freedom or public order. Yes, 
every thing would have favoured the - ſuc- 
cels of wiſe and moderate proceedings, if the 
National Aſſembly had * their value, 


and 


* 
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and if the popular leaders, become abſolute. 
maſters ſince tlie events of the month of 
July, had poſſeſſed that ſtrength of mind, and 
that elevation of character which would have 
preſerved them from abuſing their victory; 
but they were come from a battle, and the 
violent impulſe of the firſt movement fill 
ſwayed them. Some apprehended danger 
from the power of the court, though that 
power was no more; others judged better, 
but thought it convenient to encourage the 
ſentiment of fear, and gave to the phantom. 
of royal authority all the conſiſtence, all the 
appearance of reality that would further their 
deſigns. In this ſcheme they were wonder- 
fully ſeconded by the numerous partizans of 
the trifling glory of an eaſy ſucceſs, for theſe 
laft inceſſantly attacked the miniſters, and re- 
preſented them as formidable, in order to 
poſſeſs themſelves, without hazard, of the re- 
putation of courage. Many others alſo joined 
them in order to make others and themſelves 
forget that, but a little while ago, they had 
waited upon theſe ſame - miniſters to laviſh' 
their. homage upon them, and to profeſs in 
ſecret their ſentiments of reſpe&t and admi- 
ration. Let us alſo obſerve: how well a paſſion, 
amoſt new to the French, the ambition of 
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| Popularity, was calculated to bewilder their 


minds. This paſſion, after long experience 


and habit, ſtill agitates, at preſent, and with 


undiminiſhed force, the Engliſh nation, a grave 
people, and but little likely to be carried away 
by its illuſions; the efferveſcence and explo- 
fon is not therefore to be wondered at, which 
this ſame paſſion produced on an ardent 
people, perpetually influenced by the charms. 
of imagination, and peculiarly ſenſible of 
the luxury of praiſe. Beſides, after the revo- 
lution in the month of July, it was eaſy to 
judge that the favour of the people would 
become the beſt and ſureſt ſupport in the 
career of ambition; and it was evident that, 
in order to cultivate this favour, it was ne- 
ceſſary to inflame the ideas of liberty and 


equality. Thus, by a remarkable ſingularity, - 


the ſpirit of flattery, the moſt grovelling and 
baſe of all, was the firſt that invaded the 
ſublimeſt queſtions in metaphyſics. All mo- 
deration ſoon ceaſed to be obſerved, both in 
language and conduct; for rivalry in the 
ſearch after applauſe, and a deſire to ſurpaſs 


| Others in popularity, allow of none; and li- 


berty and equality are ideas ſo. ſuſceptible of 
every kind of extenſion, ſo ſupple and flexible, 


and ſo looſely defined as to offer an inex- 
hauſtible 
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' hauſtible reſource to legiſlators ambitious of 


popular favour, as jd as to political Phi- 


loſophers. . 
I have here case ſhown the perſonal 
views and the ſecret fetters which hindered 


the National Aſſembly from reaching the 


great and majeſtic boundary offered to its' 
view, the eſtabliſhment of a conſtitution 


founded on the immutable laws: of reaſon 


and wiſdom. 


It might however, perhaps, have ben poſ- 
ſible to overcome theſe different obſtacles, if 


the Aſſembly had not been itſelf deceived in 


its political combinations, if it had not falſely 


imagined that there always remained power 


enough with the Royal authority, and if, per- 


petually led aſtray by its prejudices, it had 0 
not contented itſelf with conſecrating in words 


this authority, without taking any pains to 


inveſt it with thoſe prerogatives and attri- 
butes eſſentially neceſſary to its continuance. 


It is an ever memorable fault on the part of 


| an aſſembly of legiſlators, to have wiſhed 


to maintain, in France, a monarchical go- 
vernment, to have thought it the moſt ſuit- 


able to a nation of twenty-five millions of 


inhabitants, and yet, at the ſame time, to have 


imagined that this idea was carried into exe- 
cution 
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_eution by placing a King at the head of a a 
| democratical conſtitution. 


It is an ever memorable fault on the part of 


an aſſembly of legiſlators in occupying itſelf 
for the ſpace of three years about a new con- 


ſtitution, and to have omitted to treat of the 


moſt difficult queſtion in the formation of a 


government, the inſtitution of the executive 


power, a power which, by its eaſy combina- 
tion, by its wiſe ſtructure, might be able ta 


ſecure public order, without endangering or 
giving offence to liberty. 


It is an ever memorable fault on the part of 
an aſſembly. of legiſlators in confining itſelf to 
the conſideration. of the different applications 
of; this power, and yet to forget that its com- 
poſition and eſtabliſhment, its creation and 
vital energy ought to be the firſt object of 


their deliberation. 


Finally, it is an ever memorable fault on 
the part of an aſſembly of legiſlators, in having 


aſſociated the ſyſtem of univerſal equality, 
with the idea of a monarchical government, 


and to have ſuppoſed that a King could exiſt: 
without any of thoſe gradations of rank, which 
keep men in the habit of reſpect, without any 


of that pomp which ſets off the majeſty of 
the throne, and affords to authority that moral 
aid 


— 
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ald ſo neceſſary 1 in the government of a bs = 


ſtate. | 
The firſt Leeds of theſe 3 of 1 nad 


been ſown by adopting for the kingdom of 


France a declaration of rights by ſome Ameri 
can republics, but the metaphyſical . principle. 
which favoured theſe ideas would have been 
ſoon forgotten if the National Aſſembly, in the 


month of June 1790, had not rouſed it to action 


by the abolition of all ranks, titles, and honour- 
able diſtinctions, and by the nominal deſtruction 
of Nobility and its different prerogatives. 

I foreſaw the conſequences of this diſpoſi- 
tion, and employed every method of inducing 
the King to requeſt the National Aſſembly to 


reconſider ſo important a decree, I even pro- 


poſed to the Council, and in writing, ſome 
conciſe obſervations on the ſubject, drawn up 


with ſo much moderation that there was evi- 


dently no riſk in, at leaſt, waiting a while to 
ſee what effect they would produce, before 


granting the royal ſanction to a decree ſub- 


verſive of the monarchical government, This 
requeſt I was certain would be ſupported by 
a large number of the deputies, and was even 
deſired by ſeveral of the more popular leaders; 
and the precipitate ſanction of the King was 
ſtill more to be regretted, when the National 
Aſſembly, after having received it, nominated 

| a com- 
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a committee to make a ſecond report on a ap 
cree whoſe effects it began already to antici- 
pate. But the opportunity was loſt, the pub- 
lie of Paris, enchanted with the firſt ſignal of 
levelling, vigorouſly ſeconded it; and the 
committee, alarmed by this movement, be- 
trayed' their truſt, and never gave in any re- 
port on the ſubject. I was the only one who 
dared declare my opinion by publiſhing, with 
the King's permiſſion, my advice to the Coun- 
cil, and the obſervations that I had propoſed, I 
contributed eſſentially to the Aſſembly's de- 
cree of reviſal, but injured myſelf conſiderably 
by it with the popular party. Nothing, in the 
moment of its commencement, is fo ſeducing 
as equality, eſpecially when it fucceeds great 
inequality ; but, allowing it to be applicable to 
any form of ſocial order, it ſurely is not in a 
government avowedly monarchical that the 
experiment ought to be made. 
The public will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed at 
the n of the King on this point, 
and will inquire into his reaſons for rejecting 
the advice of his council though ſtrongly urged, 
and ſanctioning, without delay, without any 
previous obſervation, a decree ſo contrary to 
the intereſts of his crown, and totally oppoſite 
to his own private opinions, It is not in my 


power to give an account of the ſecret ſug- 
geſtions 
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peſtions 3 determined him on this occa- 


9 5 5 Ur 
1 
/ 


pany but many circumſtances have informed 
me of the leading politics of the perſons — - 


were then admitted to his confidence. They 
were of opinion that the faults of the National 


Aſſembly would be of uſe in the public mind 


to the ſupreme authority, and, confidering the 


deſtruction of Nobility, and the levelling of dif 
tinctions, as one of the moſt eſſential and ftrik= 
ing overſights, they adviſed the King to oppoſe 
no reſiſtance to it. They beſides thought it of 
great conſequence to ſhew openly the ſtate of 


conſtraint to which the King was reduced; 
and they thought that this truth could not 
fail of becoming manifeſt to all Europe, if the 


King, without any delay, acquieſced in a de- 
cree evidently contrary to his deareſt intereſts, 


and clearly in oppoſition to the ſentiments 5 


common to all Princes. | 


Such a proceeding might have been good 
policy in individuals, both of whom, under the 


authority of a ſuperior tribunal, might obtain 


a releaſe from engagements by advancing 
proofs of conſtraint and violence; but between 


a Monarch and the National Repreſentatives 


there are no judges or arbitrators ; and their 
rivalſhips are always a ſtruggle for power. It 


was then, as I have often aſſerted, a wrong 


calculation, to ſacrifice a ſingle means of in» 
fluence 
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luence or credit to the deſire of adding to the by: 
notoriety of the condition of alarm and in- 
ſignificance to which the King was reduced. 
Could it be ſuppoſed that, before a tribunal, or 
on the reſumption of his power, Louis XVE. 
would have wanted matter out of which to 
compoſe a memorial of grievances? Could it 
be imagined that his ſituation was unknown 
to the princes of Europe and foreign nations ? 
It would have been far more wiſe to oppoſe, 
as far as was in his power, the eſtabliſhment 
of a decree of the legiſlature which robbed the 
throne of its luſtre, and introduced a ſyſtem 
incompatible with the fundamental principles 
of a monarchical government. 

The King's friends were alſo deceived which 
they imagined that they were ſerving the 
cauſe of Royalty by leaving an open field for 
the extravagancies and the ſpirit of deſtruction 
that poſſeſſed the National Aſſembly ; for its 
moſt daring enterpriſes, nay even its very faults, 
when they were not oppoſed, added to its real 
ſtrength, by giving a new idea of the Ag 
extent of its power. 

J have often thought, in 8 the 
facility, or rather the reſignation with which 
the King gave his confent to many decrees, 
whoſe aim and principles he diſapproved, that 
his 1 intention was to reſerve and collect all his 
power 
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power in order to obey his conſcience, by 
oppoſing the law deſtructive of the ecclefiaſtis 
cal inſtitutions, which, in his opinion, were 
cloſely connected with the preſervation of re- 
| ligious worſhip and the purity of the Catholic 
faith; and his long reſiſtance, and many ex- 
prefſions of regret, when he was obliged t6 
yield, were very apparent. | 

The King, however, before the period of 
the decree concerning the abolition of ranks, 
of which I have juſt been treating, but while 
he was ſtill at Verſailles, firmly oppoſed a 
ſyſtem of diſorganization whoſe progreſs was 
fo rapid. He tempered the inconſiderate zeal 
of the two ſuperior Orders till the famous night 
of the 4th of Auguſt 1789, when they, in the 
intoxication of proud generoſity, laviſhed their 
ſacrifices, and conſecrated their novitiate of 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs by a total neglect of 
the public intereſt. The obſervations of the 
council addreſſed to the National Aſſembly, 
and intended to bring it back to a more pru- 
dent conduct, produced a great emotion; and 
the impartial public, if its voice had not 
been forcibly ſuppreſſed, would have approyed | 
of the ſpeech of the King on the day when 
he was ſolicited to give his conſent to the 
firſt principles of the conſtitution, and the de- 
— of rights, which had been added to 

11 them. 
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them. The reply of the, King to the National | 
 Afembly i is remarkable for its date, the even» 
ing of the 5th of October, and alſo by the 
compariſon. of its wiſe and moderate expreſ- 
ſions, with the tumultuous movements to 
which it ſerved as the pho I ſhall here 
tranſcribe it. 

„ Gentlemen, new 1 n can 
* only be properly judged of by being ac- 
quainted with the whole of them, for in ſo 
great and important a work every part is 
connected intimately with the whole. It 
appears, however, to me natural that, at a 
time when we invite the Nation to come 
to the aſſiſtance of the State, by a ſignal act 
of its confidence and patriotiſm, we ſhould 
aſſure it of our attention to the principal 
object of its intereſt. So, in the perſuaſion 
that the firſt articles of the conſtitution 
which you have preſented to me, when 
added to the reſt of your labours, will ful- 
fil the deſire the people, and enſure the 
happineſs and proſperity of the kingdom, 
I grant, according to your defire, my con- 
ſent to theſe articles, but under the expreſs 
condition, from which I mean never to 
depart, that by the general reſult of your 
deliberations the executive power ſhall be 


wy lodged in the hands of the Monarch. 
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A ſeries of fats and obſervations; a parti= 


cular account of which ſhall be preſented to 


you, will convince you that in the, preſent 


ſtate of affairs I cannot inſure either the 


raiſing of the legal impoſts, or the free 
communication of proviſion, or the indivi- 


dual ſafety of the citizens. It is my with 
to fulfil theſe effential duties of royalty. 
The happineſs of my ſubjects, the public 


tranquillity, and the maintenance of ſocial | 
order depend upon it; I therefore demand 


that we ſhould in common level all the ob- 


ſtacles that may croſs the execution of ſo 


defirable and neceſſary an end. 
* You cannot but be ſenſible that the exiſt- 
ing inſtitutions and judicial forms ought to 


undergo no change, till they are replaced 


by the new order of things; I have therefore 


no need to make any obſervations on this 


head. 
* It remains that I ſhould frankly iflure 
you, that though I conſent to the different 


articles of the conſtitution which you have 


offered, it is not that all of them with=- 
out diſtinction preſent to me the idea of 
perfection, but becauſe I do not think it 
adviſable to delay acceding to the preſent 


wiſh of the national deputies, and to the 


preſſure of thoſe alarming circumſtances 
VOL. I, | 8 „ which 
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e which ſo powerfully invite us to wiſh, above 
all, for the immediate re-eſtabliſhment of 
© peace, order, and confidence. I make no 
'* remarks on your declaration of the rights of 
„ man and a citizen; it contains ſome excel- 

© lent maxims, very proper to regulate your 

< labours; but principles ſuſceptible of different 
e applications, and even interpretations, can- 
“ not be juſtly appreciated, neither do they 
* require being ſo, till their true meaning is 
« fixed by thoſe; laws to which they ſerve as 
the baſe.” 5 5 
Such was the reply of the King; it gives 
an idea of his anxiety at the time, and alſo 
ſhews the degree of haughtineſs poſſeſſed by 
the prevailing party to induce it to ſignify, as 
it did, its diſcontent. with ſuch violence. 

The King was prefled to give his ſimple 
and entire ſanction ; he reſiſted ; but the in- 
ſurrection of the 5th of October, and the 
ſecret. views of his adviſers, determined him 
no longer to withhold a conſent, which the 
National Aſſembly were then in a condition 
forcibly to inſiſt upon. 

The firſt modifications contained in the re- 
ply of the King were, in fact, very little re- 
garded by the chiefs of the popular party; but 
they wiſhed to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of depriving the Government of its 
iafluence 
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influence over public opinion, the ſoles ſource 
of the power which it retained after the re- 
volution of the 14th of July; and it was 
particularly to render the Council of the King 
more tractable to all the plans of the National 
Aſſembly, that they wiſhed to oblige him to 
quit Verſailles and take up his reſidence at 
Paris, rightly judging that in the midſt of the 
agitations, ſo eaſy to be excited in a large 
town, the fear of hazarding the perſonal ſafety 
of the Prince would weaken the reſiſtance of 
his Council, and eſpecially put an end to the 
attempts which his miniſters made, ſometimes 
not without ſucceſs, publicly to oppoſe the 
daring meaſures and dangerous ſyſtems of the 

National Afﬀembly. 

So complex and remote a conſideration 

would not, however, have been ſufficieat to 

animate the populace and put them in motion, 

if the ſcarcity of corn had not induced a ſtate 

of conſiderable uneaſineſs; if men, on the 

watch for every appearance of diſturbance and 
fermentation, had not ſuggeſted to them the 

idea of carrying their complaints to the King 

himſelf; if an abſurd rumour had not been 

ſpread of a plan laid by the Ariſtocrats to 

carry off the Monarch and conduct him to 

Metz; and if ſome imprudencies committed at 

a dinner given by the guards to the officers of 

> 8 2 a regl- 
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a regiment of Flanders had not furniſhed a 
pretence for diſturbance. 

It was in theſe different eee e that 
many party-leaders, divided in their intereſts | 
and views, thought they ſaw a favourable op- 
portunity for promoting their private ſchemes, 
and, guided by oppoſite motives, they foment- 
ed in common the exaſperation of Paris, the 
aſſembling of the ſuburbs, and the approach of 
a large body of the populace towards the re- 
ſidence of the Prince. 

The 5th of October 1789 was the memo- 
rable day of this inſurrection. The project 
had been formed or reſolved upon ſo ſuddenly, 
that the Miniſter of Paris, an attentive and 
vigilant obſerver, was only informed of it in 
the morning of the ſame day, when the in- 
habitants of the ſuburbs of Paris, and an. 
immenſe mob, together with a diviſion of 
National Guards, began their march for Ver- 
ſailles. The Municipal Council of the capital 
enjoined M. de la Fayette to take the com- 
mand of this diſorderly array. This order, 
given in the midſt of the clamours of a people 
in inſurrection, had no character of liberty; 
it was however an act of wiſdom to place at 
the head of this irreſiſtible movement the com- 
mander of the armed force, and the man at 


that time the moſt in credit with the people. 
The 
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The King was hunting, but- was ſoon in- 
formed of what was taking place; and during 


his return to Verſailles he had to reflect on 


the part which he ought to take in ſo danger- 
ous a ſituation. His private opinion was to 
await the ſtorm; and if it had been intended 
to conceal this mull, the officers on duty with 
the King ought to have been forbidden re- 
peatedly to aſſert, that they had heard him 


pacing acroſs his apartment, and ſeveral times 


exclaiming with a ſentiment of repugnance 
and indignation, a fugitive MC a JR 
King. 

He determined, however, to order his car- 
riages; but the traces having been cut or 
taken away by the people of Verſailles, who 
wiſhed at all hazards to oppoſe the departure 
of the Court, freſh doubts aroſe, and a ſecond 
conſultation was reſolved upon: within the 
palace there was a general agitation, and the 
Queen in the ſpace of a few hours held two 


directly contrary opinions. The King, ſur- 


rounded and preceded by his guards, would, I 
think, have overcome any reſiſtance from the 


people, but the excellent diſpoſition of the 


Prince would not allow him to be the occaſion 
and witneſs of a tumult where the effuſion of 
blood would probably be inevitable : however, 
at a time and in circumſtances where even the 
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King's perſon might be expoſed, it is evident, 


that he muſt neceſſarily decide for himſelf, and 


he reſolved to remain at Verſailles. - 
The queſtion of policy was the 1 
that his miniſters and counſellors were ſum- 
moned to diſcuſs; and then this was only a 
ſecondary queſtion. I only heard the advice 
given in the King's eloſet, and am, therefore, 
ignorant of the opinion of the Princes; but, 
among a great number of perſons who were 


conſulted, only one, as far as I can recollect, 


pronounced for the departure of the King ab- 


ſolutely. Two or, three ſaid both Yes and 


No; and by means of ½, buts, howevers, and 
other ambiguous forms, gave their opinion in 
ſuch a way as might be interpreted at plea- 
ſure according to events. All the reſt, whoſe 
opinion was aſked, whether belonging to the 
Council or not, firmly urged the inconveni- 
encies that would ariſe from the King's depar- 
ture. Their motives and my own I ſhall re- 
late in a few words, 

There were at that time two parties predo- 
minant at Paris; the one, at the head of which 
was M. de la Fayette, was deſirous of having 
a direct and habitual influence on the deciſions 
of the King, and the reſt of his political con- 
duct; and the reſidence of the Court at Ver- 


ſailles was a circumſtance extremely unfavour- 
able 
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able to this plan. It is eaſy enough to explain 
the reaſon of this deſire; it originated from the 
ignorance which prevailed reſpecting the effect 
of thoſe principles which were to ſerve as the 
baſe to the new conſtitution. They wiſhed 
the King to adopt theſe without reſerve ; and 
but ill bore that his acknowledged Miniſters, 
by refuſing their public homage to their truth, 
ſhould excite doubts reſpecting them in the 
public mind. Notwithſtanding this party 
thought it poſſible to reconcile all its views 
with a ſentiment of regard for the King and 
his authority; they were, therefore, only 
guilty of a great error. 

Another party, leſs numerous, but more 
formidable from the nature of their deſigns, 
wiſhed for nothing but a great diſturbance. 
It then went by the name of the Orleans 
party. This party, on the 5th of October, 
warmly preſſed the departure of the King. It 
was taken for granted that this firſt ſtep would 
draw on others; and, by an ill- adviſed confi- 
dence, the Duke of Orleans had already been 
nominated Lieutenant General of the king- 
dom, and was gaining daily additional credit, 
which fortunate circumſtances might have in- 
definitely increaſed. | | 

Such were the deſperate politics attributed 
to the men who had gained the confidence of 

„ a Prince 


— 
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a Prince too eaſily miſled, and drawn, perhaps, 
out of his natural character, at leaſt out of 
his firſt inclinations, by the conſummate arti- 
fice of the moſt dangerous adviſers. He put 
himſelf, through his indifference, into the 
hands of a ſet of intriguing people, who had 
undertaken to govern him, and ſuffered him- 

ſelf to be ſtigmatiſed by all their vices. 

The King, guided by private reaſons, with 
which I have never been made acquainted, 
was more apprehenſive of the reſult of this 
concentration of plots, than the hazard of any 
other interior commotion. 90 while his Coun- 
cil was deliberating in his preſence on the 
moſt proper conduct in his preſent ſituation, 
or rather the - leaſt dangerous, they were 
obliged to remind him of this maxim— 
Avoid doing that which our enemies delire.” 
Others aſked where the King could go with- 
cout preparation, and at the ſame time leaving 
=: behind him an Aſſembly, who would not fail 
inſtantly to poſſeſs themſelves of the finances 
and the direction of the revenues. One par- 
ticular circumſtance ought to be better known 
to me than to any one elſe, namely, that the 
Royal Treaſury, not having yet received any 
extraordinary aſſiſtance, was at preſent at the- 
loweſt ebb. The uſual demands were pro- 
vided for by making uſe of momentary re- 
ſources ; 
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ſources 3 and theſe were dealt out and diſtri- 


buted weekly with continual embarraſſment. 


80 that in ſucceeding, which was yet very 
uncertain, to empty the public coffers without 
being obſerved, and bringing from Paris to 
Verſailles the ſupply of money abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary in ſo critical a conjuncture, there 


would have remained, the next day, neither 
funds to diſcharge the payments at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, nor to fend into the provinces the pay 
of the troops, nor to anſwer the. bills of ex- 
change employed in the purchaſe of corn. 
All the remaining credit would have inſtantly 
ceaſed; and with what pleaſure would the 


King's enemies have ſeized on the opportu- 


nity of imputing to his determination, to his 
diftruſt of the Pariſians, to a project long ago 
reſolved on, this high offence, and its incal- 
culable train of conſequences? They would 
not have failed to exaggerate the ſum taken 


Pa 2 $2 
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from the Royal Treaſury, and would have in- 


creaſed, by every means in their power, the 
falſe reports and unfounded alarms. Beſides, 
after the firſt intelligence of the departure of 


the King had been received in the provinces or 


foreign countries, the apprehenſion of diſturb- 
ances would have ſtopped the importation of 


corn; and on the 5th October, there already 


rn ſo great a ſcarcity, that the leaſt ex- 
2 traordinary 
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traordinary embarraſſment would have occa- 
ſioned, for a time, an abſolute famine at 
Paris and Verſailles. Was it poſſible for the 
King to be indifferent to the concurrence of 
all theſe circumſtances; and could it have been 
concealed from him without the guilt of trea- 
ſon and perfidy? | 
From the general ſcarcity of proviſions, it 
would have followed, that, in whatever direc- 
tion the King had travelled, wherever he had 
retired, he would have found the people in 
confuſion ; and the Court, with its numerous 
ſuite, obliged to take a ſhare of the proviſions, ' 
would have expoſed itſelf to the effects of a 
diſcontent, which would have been rapidly in- 
creaſed by intelligence from Paris and the 
Aſſembly. And moreover, what effects might 
not have been produced by the ardent and in- 
conſiderate zeal of thoſe men, all of the ſame 
party, who would have accompanied the 
Prince; and who, without affording him any 
real eſſential ſervice, would have brought on 
the greateſt diſlike of his reſolutions and con- 
duct! I will go further, and affirm, that 
ſuppoſing on the 5th October the ſucceſſion 
of future events had been foreſeen, that ſuc- 
ceſſion utterly beyond the reach of every ima- 
gination, and that the King had reſolved to 
retire to a diſtance from the National Aſſembly, 
and 
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and ſeek an aſylum in ſome frontier town, it 
would have been far wiſer to defer the execu- 
tion of ſuch a defign ; and the period choſen 


by the King in 1791 was much preferable. In 


fact, he would have obtained the time neceſ- 
ſary to make arrangements for his journey, and 
to concert meaſures with the commandant of 
ſome province at his devotion; and by conceal- 


ing his purpoſe, and departing with ſecreſy, as 


he then might have done, he would have been 
certain of gaining twelve hours before any 
purſuit could be commenced. Beſides, the 
alarm reſpecting proviſions had ſubſided; and 
the finances were relieved by a creation of 
aſſignats: two important circumſtances ; for, 
ſuppoſing the King not to ſucceed in his attempt 
to eſcape, he would not have found, at his 
return, a people exaſperated by the endurance 


of famine, and the ferious 1 inconveniences: of e a 


general ſtoppage of payment. 


The King then, on the 5th October, acted 


conformably to the circumſtances of his ſitua- 
tion: this, at the time, was the general opi- 
nion; and yet very few perſons were ac- 
quainted with all the motives which influenced 
his deciſion. 
The King—I ought to mention it, to the 
honour of his character, and from a regard to 
truth—the King was exceedingly diſturbed 
with 
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with the thought of the danger that his preci- 7 
pitate departure might bring upon thoſe per- 
ſons, and their families, who were noted for 
their attachment to his intereſt and cauſe; and 
whom he muſt have left at Verſailles without 


. any military protection againſt the exceſſes of 


a diſorderly and diſappointed populace. He 
did not however, probably, foreſee the auda- 
cious crimes which they were not afraid to 
perpetrate in the night between the 5th and 


6th October. How indeed could he, or any 
one elle, imagine that, notwithſtanding a con- 


ſiderable armed force, a ſmall band of men 
could ſucceed in forcing their way into the 
palace, and advance, without reſiſtance, to the 
Queen's chamber. M. de la Fayette, as 
Commander of the National Militia, had un- 
dertaken the guard of the palace. On that 
fatal night he was overcome with fatigue, and 
Placed too great confidence in his ſeconds in 
command; but the moſt calumnious malevo- 


Jence can only lay to his charge a negle& of 


his duty, and from the break of day he was 


obſerved even raſhly to expoſe his life in 


order to ſave the body guards, purſued by a 


troop of furies; and his moſt intimate friends 


have aſſured me, that he could not forgive 
himſelf for not having watched in perſon in 
the interior of the palace, The temerity of 

the 
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the wretches who introduced themſelves was 
ſo great, their ſucceſs, to judge from appear- 
ances, was ſo improbable, that we muſt ſup- 
poſe them to have guides and accomplices 
among thoſe of a higher order; and our ſuſ- 
picion is naturally directed ton the party 
who were thought to be the moſt intereſted in 
the confuſion, towards that party whom I 
have already named, and whoſe plans had been 
fruſtrated by the King's not withdrawing from 
Verſailles. Hiſtory, perhaps, will record tile 
inquiries made by the National Aſſembly itſelf 

to diſcover the truth; the reſult of which was 
a long and obſcure report, in which the firſt 
movements of this important affair were ſkil- 
fully left in the dark; and though no ſpecific 
charge can be brought againſt the Aſſembly, 
yet doubts remained, and 3 were not 
removed. 

In the morning of the 6th October, the 
King no longer heſitated to promiſe that he 
would go and reſide at Paris. He began his 
journey, ſurrounded by the National Guards, 
and preceded and followed by an immenſe 
crowd : his mind was haraſſed by thinking on 
the fate of many of his faithful guards who 
had periſhed by the ſword of the aſſaſſin; and 
in the midſt of the crowd he was able to diſtin- 
guiſh monſters f in human ſhape, who bore in 
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triumph the horrible trophies of their ſanguin- 
ary ferocity. What a proceſſion! What an 


ominous preſage of the future 
"Thoſe men, however, who were ſolely oc- 


3 51 in ſpreading their own ſyſtems, and 
endeavouring to bend to them the opinions of 


the Legiſlative Body, were not a little pleaſed 


with the thought that the King, in the heart 


of Paris, would no longer oppoſe the deve- 


lopement of their ideas, would no longer arreſt 


the progreſs of their genius ; and they already 
thought that they were reaching the comple- 
tion of a conſtitution which ſhould for ever 


inſure the glory of its authors, and become a 
light to future ages. But the National Aſſem- 


bly was ſoon aware of the conſequences ariſing 


from the new degree of confidence and in- 


creaſe of power which it gave or ſuffered to be 
aſſumed by the lewer claſſes of the people. It 
hoped to have received an efficacious aſſiſtance 
againſt the feeble oppoſition of the Monarch 


and his Miniſters ; but, by further increaſing 


the authority of the people, it gained an im- 


perious maſter, whom it found itſelf under the 


neceſſity of obeying and flattering inceſſantly, 
happy in being able to diſguiſe its timid com- 


pliances by firſt pretending an intention of 


doing what it was in reality forced to do. The 
National Aſſembly had its galleries conſtantly 
filled 


and foe awd you at 
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filled by the moſt violent men of the popular 
party, or their inſolent delegates; but ſuch is 
the influence of applauſe and clapping of the 
hands, of thoſe anonymous teſtimonies of gra- 
titude and admiration, that the Aſſembly ne- 
ver ſhewed itſelf inſenſible of them; and in 
the midſt of thoſe turbulencies, which it roo 
often miſtook for the voice of fame, it forgot, 
in its illuſion, the 1evere conditions of a 
durable triumph. 

The National Afﬀembly, thus turned from 
its object, and drawn towards a vulgar ambi- 
tion, by a vanity impatient of gratification, 
was no longer able to draw up, with a ſteady 
hand, a political conſtitution. No uniform and 
complicated work can be performed where 
the chief object is to procure applauſe; and 
the encouragement to labour is greatly weak- 
ened, when thoſe whoſe intellectual faculties 
are only capable of ſeizing the preſent mo- 
ment are the judges. : - 

Can the people mark out the road of ge- 
nius, and aſſiſt at its profound meditaaid 
Are they capable of eſtimating the magnitude 
of the taſk impoſed upon the legiſlator? Can 
they be ſenſible of the numberleſs difficulties 
that attend the laſting aſſociation of liberty and 
public order? Can they enumerate the du- 
ties of ſocial man, and the connexion of theſe 
duties 
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duties with public tranquillity ? Can they re- 
ſpect the inſtitution of property, and diſcover 
beforehand the intimate union of juſtice with 
| ſucceſs in agriculture, with the proſperity of 
commerce, and the activity of induſtry? Are 
the people capable of direQing their attention 
to ſuch diſtant objects, as to calculate the ſeries 
of conſequences flowing from equality of ranks 
and conditions, and the fatal effects of vain 
efforts to ſupport ſuch a ſyſtem ? The multi- 
tude aims only at change of condition, whereas 
duration and immutability are the eſſential 
attribute of laws whoſe intention is to regu- 
late the lot of nations. Every thing then 
might well be deſpaired of, when the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly, ceaſing to be the guide, be- 
came the aſſociate of the people: it excited in 
them deſires, without giving them knowledge; 
and, in order to diſguiſe the falſehood of thoſe 
praiſes which it laviſhed upon them, its orators 
inſtructed and perfected themſelves in the arts 
of flattery, to ſuch a degree, that youthful 
ſenators ſurpaſſed, in this debaſing talent, the 
moſt dextrous courtiers who had grown old 
in the ſervice of princes. 

The King, after the revolution of July 
1789, ceaſed to be the diſpenſer of public ho- 
nours and emoluments ; and the favour of the 
people became every day more and more the 

| pledge 
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pledge of ſucceſs in the new roads which 
bition had offered. The deſire, however, Of 
obtaining this favour, at firſt only introduced a 


rivalry between individuals; but as ſoon as 


that celebrated corporation had been eſtabliſh- 
ed, known by the name of the Jacobin Club, 
a more dangerous emulation ſprung up. This 
ſociety and the National Aſſembly, united by 
intereſt and principles, yet preſerved their po- 
pularity carefully diſtin& ; and the National 


Aſſembly, ſeeing in its neighbourhood a for- 


midable ſociety, whoſe ſittings were public, 
and who were conſtantly celebrating the force 
and power of the people, was no longer at 
liberty to alter its conduct and language; and, 
though ſenſible of having paſſed the bounds of 


moderation, was unable to make a retrograde 


movement. The moſt dangerous aſſociation 
of all for legiſlators is an extenſive union of 


political diſputants, unconnected with Go- 


vernment, and freed from the reſponſibility 
attached to actions. They lay hold of events 
and circumſtances by a fe prominent features; 


and, certain of acting with effect on the minds 
of the people by a few ideas and much vio- 
lence, they advance daringly, and force from 
moderate plans thoſe who have the charge of 
the government. This is, perhaps, the greateſt 
evil that was cauſed by the Jacobins during 
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their riſe, and in the time of the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly. They conſtrained that Aſſembly to 
be more democratic than it was by inclination, 
or than its knowledge and reflection would 
have ſuggeſted: and, as they kept up, at tlie 
fame time, their authority in the kingdom, by 
means of their numerous affiliations, they hin- 
dered the firſt legiſlators from perceiving, in 
time, by the torch of experience, that a Go- 
vernment without reſpect, an Executive Power 
without authority, among twenty-five mil- 
Hons of people, all of whom were proclaimed 
equal, formed a political ſyſtem abſolutely in- 
compatible with the eſtabliſhment and main 
tenance of regular ſociety. 1.4 | 
Another circumſtance, of a different nature, 
deprived the Aſſembly of the inſtruction ariſing 
from difficulty and diſtreſs. The Executive 
Authority has then eſpecially need of energy, 
when it is called to ſtruggle efficaciouſly againſt 
the whole power of private intereſt ; but the 
National Aſſembly had freed Government 
from that great difficulty, by purpoſely ſuffer- 
ing the greater part of thoſe duties to expire, 
of which the revenue was principally com- 
poſed, and by tacitly allowing thoſe who were 
liable, to refuſe the demands of the collectors 
of the taxes. It was undoubtedly neceſſary to 
ſupply, by ſome other means, the moſt im- 
portant 
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portant and preſſing demands of the State 3 
but this obligation gave little concern to the 
legiſlators of France. They committed to me 
the care of filling up the deficiency in the re- 


venue by all the extraordinary methods that 1 


could make uſe of—anticipations, temporary 


loans, foreign credit, tranſactions with the Coiffe 


 Eſcompte, patriotic donations or contribu- 
tions, the call of plate to the mint—every 
thing was done to continue the diſburſements 
from the public treaſury, and to preſerve the 
State from an open bankruptcy ; ; and when all 
other reſources were exhauſted, the Aſſembly 
created that paper money, well known by the 
name of Af/ignats, which, prolonging the 
power of ſpending without receiving, rendered 
the management of the finances ſo eaſy and 
convenient. Thus Government was till fur- 


ther enabled to diſpenſe with preſſing and de- 


manding ſacrifices of thoſe liable to the taxes, 
and the reſpect and authority of the Executive 
Power was ſaved from any hazardous experi- 
ment; and thus the inſtitution of a fictitious 
money, by freeing Adminiſtration from the 
imperious yoke of realities, allowed the legiſ- 
lators to give themſelves up, with greater confi- 
dence, to their abſtractions, and the want of 
money, this vulgar embarraſſment, never in- 
T 2 | terfered 
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terfered to draw them down. froin their 6 
ſpeculations. 


The Conſtituent Aſſembly was alſo under a 
fatal deluſion with regard to the merit of its 


own work, by the long time that was required 
to complete it ; three years were conſecrated 


to this employment; ; and during this interval, 


it conſtantly attributed the diſorganization of 
the exiſting authorities to the retarding of the 
completion of its taſk, not to its firſt views, 


not to the defects of its elementary Princi- 


ples. 

Beſides, it pbdeady exaggerated the ob- 
ſtacles that it had to overcome; it was inceſ- 
fantly ſpeaking of the efforts of the Ariſto- 


cracy, and the ſecret manceuvres of the Court; 
and, by conſtantly directing the public atten- 
tion to the difficulties with which it aſſerted 
itſelf to be ſurrounded, it prepared excuſes, 
which were offered to every critic, and was 
more anxious to weaken its reſponſibility, than 
to acknowledge and perform its duty. Laſtly, 


an entirely new political conſtitution can never 
be wiſely put together by a numerous aſſem- 
bly, eſpecially when this aſſembly takes into its 
hands, at the ſame time, the'government of 
the State; for the daily diſcuſſions which theſe 
vaſt fun@tions occaſion, multiply diſputes, 
bring 


% 
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bring on animoſities, call-up the ſpirit of party, 


and, in the midſt of ſo many jarring paſſions, | 
how can any unity be expected in their views, 
any harmony in their plans, or agy agreement, | 


even in their wiſhes and intentions ? 


When the Americans, in 1787, wiſhed to 
give to their country a new conſtitution, they 
inveſted with their confidence a ſmall number 
of deputies, who gave themſelves up to this 


great conſideration alone, and who had, at the 


{ame time, no finances to govern, no commer- 


cial tranſactions to regulate, no individuals to 
judge, no adminiſtrators to inſpe&, no autho- 


rities to oppoſe. A ſingle object attracted their 


attention; one duty alone was impoſed upon 
them; neither were they, like the legiſlators 
of France, habitually diſtracted in their pro- 
greſs, and interrupted in their labours by the 
tumult of ſpectators. They did not, like theſe, 
deliberate under the formidable and overawing 
inſpection of a mob of people without educa- 
tion, and who, incapable of ſeizing a whole 
at once, received. ideas one by one, judged of 
them in the ſame unconnected ſtate, and al- 
ways under the influence of intrigue, 'or 
through the medium of the paſſions. Surely 
it is not thus, that works of genius are pre- 
pared and completed; and the fable of Numa 
meditating the laws of Rome in the preſence 
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of a Goddeſs, and having only her as the wit- 
neſs of bis labours and his thoughts, might be 
uſefully applied to the preſent times. 
The National Aſſembly, bewildered by its 
ſpirit of ſyſtem and innovation, led away alſo 
by the force of circumſtances, but always having 
a regard to the people, and equally unable to 
reſiſt the praiſes or the menaces of the multi- 
tude, terminated its protracted labours by be- 
queathing to France a political conſtitution, 
and recommending it to the admiration and 
obſervance of their countrymen. 

Theſe two injunctions neither were nor 
could be obeyed. I have ſhewn, in a former 
work *, the principal defects in a ſocial orga- 
nization, of which the firſt authors and their 
good-natured commentators predicted ſuch 
wonders; and as I have there done it much at 
large, I could not enter again upon the ſub- 
ject without having recourſe to repetitions, 
My preſages have been verified; and as ſoon as 
the artiſts who made the clock retired, all its 
movements inſtantly ceaſed. 

However, the new Government was ſtill 
called monarchical ; but it was only ſuch in 
name. A King indeed remained, who, ac- 
_ cording to the plan of the conſtitution, was to 
be the depoſitary and ſupreme chief of the 


* On the Executive Power in large States. 
Executive 
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Executive Power; but he had been ſtripped of 


the means 5 — to the efficacious exerciſe 
of the greateſt and moſt active of the Conſti- 
tuted Authorities. He had neither places ta 
grant, nor favours to beſtow ; neither was he 
able, of himſelf, and without appeal, to check 
any inferior adminiſtration ; and the men who 
filled theſe poſts were all elected by the people. 
The King ceaſed to be reſpected, ſince he 


could avail himſelf of neither the paſt nor the 


future; and the two great ties of gratitude and 
hope were broken in his hands. He was not 


even allowed the pomp of a throne, or the 


ſplendor of a diadem; for the Aſſembly ap- 


peared to be ignorant, that, in fact, and phis 
loſophically, the great uſe of a King flows 
from his command over the imagination, from 
that ſpecious authority which allows him to 
govern men by gentle methods, and diſpenſes 
him from having recourſe to the apparatus af 
force. It ſeemed, indeed, that they had no 
notion of the ſimpleſt principles; and never 
was ſo great an error committed with ſuch 
unconcern. They ſeemed to think it a part 
of their glory to ſtrip the Monarch of his moſt 
valuable prerogatives ; they deſtroyed. his 
pomps one by one, and always ia the name of 
liberty, and at the ſound of thoſe fetters that 
they pretended to break. Though they choſe 

TS. a King, 
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a King, they treated him, in the firſt inſtance, 


as an enemy; they choſe a King, and yet 
amuſed themſelves with eraſing the characteriſtic 
traces of his high dignity, But the moſt in- 


_ conceivable of their ideas was to imagine, that 


a throne could ſubſiſt, expoſed to the fury of 
all the waves of equality ; to ſuppoſe that it 
could poſſibly remain upright among the ruin 


of ranks, and after the general and entire de- 


ſtruction of ſentiments and habits of reſpect. 
It is ſingular, that the French nation, governed 
by monarchs during ſo many ages, has never 
attended to the eſſence and diſtinctive character 
of ſo ſingular a metaphyſical being; and that 
it has acted, or its repreſentatives in its ſtead, 
as if the name of King was of itſelf, and with- 
out any ſuperadded attributes, the magic ſym- 
bol of greatneſs and omnipotence. 

Such an illuſion could only be kept up by 
ſhutting up the Prince in his palace, and never 
exhibiting him to the people; but according to 
the new French conſtitution, the King might 


be approached by any one, and ſubjected to 


ſuch familiar treatment as of itſelf would have 
been ſufficient to annibilate the impoſing ſupe- 


riority of a Semiramis or Louis XIV. 


Such was the idea of royalty entertained by 


the French legiſlators; ſuch was their ima- 


ginary Monarch, whom they had formed and 
modelled, 


* N — 
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modelled, by their own hands, to be the depo- 
ſitary of the Executive Power, the preſerver 
of the peace of ſociety, the repreſentative and 
defender of the public intereſt. But What 
meaſure could be adopted to ſecure the throne; 
after having diſperſed the rays that compoled 
its brilliancy and ſplendor? The day in 
which the National Aſſembly, by the general 
deſtruction of ranks, aboliſhed almoſt every 
mark of the gradation of conditions; the day 
in which, by that ſolemn profcription! It con- 
ſecrated and familiarized the principle of 
equality, it ſapped, without being conſcious 
of it, the foundations of that frail OP 
which it had hitherto ſupported. 
Previouſly indeed to this period the Go- 
vernment of the provinces, the exerciſe of 
Juſtice, moral and religious inſtruction had 
been already conſigned to perſons elected by 
the people. Theſe delegates had been told in 
the name of the law, that they were inde- 
pendent of the King; and the Executive Power 
had been degraded and weakened by every 
method ; nevertheleſs reaſon and experience; 
thoſe two high authorities, would have inter- 
preted the conſtitution, would, if there had 
been any neceſſity, have directed and over- 
ruled the meaning of thoſe articles which were 
yet vague or Fxprefled in ambiguous terms, 
and 
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and might thus gradually .have repaired the 
errors of this great work. But when the ſpirits 
had been raiſed by inviting to the ſame am- 
bition all the inhabitants of France, and in- 
ſpiring them all with the ſame confidence, the 
Government then belonged to the - multitude, 
and to thoſe impetuous paſſions which | unite 
and characterize the will of the people; and 
the legiſlator, become the flave or timorous 
flatterer of the people, could only meddle with 
the conſtitution of the Government to make 
it ſtill more lax and democratical. Thus the 
National Aſſembly, which, towards the end of 
| Its career, already enlightened by experience, 
wiſhed to contract a little the circle of its 
ſpeculations, and attend to the ſuggeſtions of 
common ſenſe, dared not reform its own 
Work; it dreaded the cenſure of the . maſter 
whom it had created, and trembling before 
him, it only ventured to give the Monarch 
the title of Hereditary Repreſentative of the 
Nation. But it was too late to decree to the 
Prince the honors and prerogatives which 
ought to accompany ſo important a character. 
The Aſſembly, inconſiderately, and during the 
whole courſe of its ſittings, often affected to 
call the King by a name till then unknown, 
that of he Firff Public F. untHonary. It was 


only when it was expiritg, while it was 
dictating 
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dictating the laſt codicil of its politicał teſtas 
ment, that it changed its language. It per- 
| haps at the time regretted all thoſe decrees, 
all thoſe conſtitutional articles that were in 
evident oppoſition to the new title which it 
was about to bequeath to the Monarch; and 
appeared tacitly to entruſt a new aſſembly of 
legiſlators with the care of repairing the errors 
of their predeceſſors. Thus ſeveral Kings 
well known in hiſtory, after having diſſipated 
their finances, thought that they were ſatisfying 
every complaint, when, at the point of death, 
they acknowledged their debts, and enjoined 
the payment of them to their ſucceſſors, _ 
Their injunctions were but ſeldom attended 
to; and the firſt National Aſſembly could not 
expect more deference from the men who 
were deſtined to reign in their ſtead, The pub- 


lic favour did not appear to be yet exhauſted, 


and the new comers wiſhed to make uſe of it 
as their predeceſſors had done. Thus the Le- 
giſlative Aſſembly, compoſed in a great meaſure 
of deputies known for the violence and licen- 
tiouſneſs of their politics, heirs of a conſtitu- 


tion which left the King at the merey of 


every enterpriſing chief, of every inventor 
and manufacturer of ſyſtems of government, 
took care not to impoſe on themſelves the re- 
mint of acknowledging in * head of the 
* 


PZ. 
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ſtate, the fixed and immutable quality of here- 
ditary repreſentative of the nation. It was 
much eaſier to ſport with the title of Firſt 
Public Functionary. That vague denomination, 
that flexible expreſſion, wonderfully ſuited 
thoſe innovators with which the ſecond Na- 
tional Aſſembly was filled; and in order to 
bring on an entire revohnion; it was only 
neceſſary to declaim on the expence of this 
Functionary, and at the ſame time call into 
queſtion the uſe of his intervention. 

Here commences, all at once, the ſecond 
epoch of the French Revolution; here the 
monarchy begins moſt ſtrikingly to verge to- 
wards a republic. Men of penetration had 
foreſeen this change at a diſtance, and had 
diſtinguiſhed the ſigns of its advance in the - 
feeble work of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, and 
its imprudent conſecration of principles ſub- 
verſive of all authority. Nevertheleſs the 
French, having conſtantly before them a King, 
but whoſe powers they had limited, till 
thought themſelves, for ſome time, obliged to 
their legiſlators for the eſtabliſhment of a li- 
mited monarchy ; and. ſome knew, others had 
heard it ſaid, that for a large country it was 
the beſt kind of government. In a word, they 
promiſed to be happy and content, provided 
the conſtitution was exactly obſerved ; and 

with 
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with the ſame reſervation the authors of tlie 
conſtitution pledged themſelves for its ſucceſs. 
They were both moſt certainly in the right; 
for provided there ſubſiſts an entire reſpect 
towards the civil and political conſtitution of 
a country, a full obedience to the different 
Orders of which it is compoſed, the feeble= 
neſs or even abſolute nullity of the Executive 
Power is of no conſequence, fince the exertion 
of ſuch a power is chiefly neceſſary to over- 
come reſiſtance and enſure the maintenance 
of peace and ſubordination. So that this re- 
ſervation, provided the conſtitution be exattly 
obſerved, is by no means a tranſitory eondi- 
tion, but compriſes the whole of the enquiry. 
In fact, and it cannot be too often repeated, 
the firſt end of a political conſtitution, and the 
greateſt difficulty is, to form a government, 
where, without the aſſiſtance of deſpotiſm, and 
without any extraordinary compulſion, all the 
laws have their proper effect, all the Conſtituted 
Authorities are reſpected. 

The Enghſh government might well W 
for an example to the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 
had it not aimed at the honours of invention. 
It wiſhed to ſurpaſs Solon, Numa, and Lycur- 
gus, and to overwhelm with its own glory all 
legiſlators, paſt, preſent, and to come; and great 
miſchiefs have been the reſult of ſo unreaſon- 
_ 
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able an ambition. How great would have 

been the difference, I have ſaid and will re- 
peat it, ſince it has ever been my ſerious 
opinion, if inſtead of ſuffering ſo many praters 
on politics, ſo many mere novices, to wander 
and confuſe themſelves without end, they had 
ordered a ſimple ſecretary to mount the 
tribune, and there read, with the voice of a 
Stentor, the Britiſh conſtitution! A diſcuſſion 
would then have been opened on the different 
modifications which that conſtitution would 

admit of, both in itſelf and in its application 
to France. Alas ! by what force is the deſtiny 
of empires ſuſpended! The mind is loſt in 
meditating on the extenſive ſubject, Vanity 
is the grand agent in the moral univerſe, and 

reaſon, with all its engines, can neither put any 

thing in motion or ſtop it in its progreſs, 

The marks of this truth are ſufficiently evi- 
dent in the great example offered to Europe 
by the legiſlators of France, and it may with 
truth be aſſerted, that the deſire of young 
men for novelty and originality, a vain and 
. cowardly repugnance to every kind of imita- 
tion, a credulous confidence in theory, and an 
inconſiderate diſregard for the facts of experi- 
ence, are, perhaps, among other cauſes, thoſe 
which hindered the National Aſſembly from 
ſucceeding in their plans of legiſlation. Avoid- 
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inf known truths, and embarraſſing itſelf in 
its own labours, it formed a plan of apparent 
ſymmetry and ideal beauty, but which fell to 
pieces on the firſt attempt to put it in motion; 
and with it vaniſhed the glory of its makers. 


sSkCTION III. 


8 Myſelf ny 


Tris is the only place in which I can 
devote a few pages to this ſubject ; for a little 
while hence, and in the midſt of ſo many 

calamities that will come under our notice, 
what man, even the moſt- calumniated, would 

preſume to draw the reader's attention on 
+himſelf, and the intereſts of his reputation? 
I have no need to ſay any thing further with 
reſpect to the meaſures of my adminiſtration 
all the illluſtrations that ean be deſired on this 
head, will be found in the recital of the firſt 
events of the Revolution, and in the explana- 
tion of their cauſes and connexions. But in 
turning 


— 
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turning the public attention to myſelf, for the 
laſt time, I find myſelf under the neceſſity of 
replying to thoſe general inſinuations which 
have been artfully employed to give an air of 
probability to particular charges, to charges 
which ſo few underſtand, and ſtill fewer wiſn 
to enter into the merits of. In a word, I 
ſhall endeavour to explain the reaſons that in- 
duce men, apparently of the ſame ſide with 
myſelf, to be ſo obſtinately unjuſt towards me. 
That he has always had an innovating and 
ſyſtematizing ſpirit is proved, among the other 
acts of his firſt miniſtry, by thoſe provincial 
aſſemblies, by that publicity of the ſtate of 
the finances, and that account given to the 
nation in the King's name; all, unuſual pro- 
ceedings, incompatible with Monarchy, and 
the firſt germ of the revolution, in the opinion 
of accurate obſervers. He has ſpent his time 
in the fociety of modern philoſophers, and in 
their ſchool he has learnt theſe dangerous in- 
novations.— By birth a Republican, he natu- 
rally hated Kings and their authority.—Born 
a Proteſtant, he has always entertained a ſecret 
. wiſh to deſtroy the Clergy, and bring diſcredit 
on the Catholic religion. Born a mere citizen 
of an inſignificant corner of the world, he was 
jealous of the diſtinctions introduced into 
monarchical countries, and wiſhed to aboliſh 
| them. 
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them. In a word, immoderately ambitious, 
he has ſought to raiſe himſelf by his popularity, 
and has ſacrificed every thing to obtain and 
preſerve it. Thus in his opinions, his preju- 
dices, and his character, behold the firſt words 
of the French Revolution. 

But ſurely, Gentlemen, you cannot be ſorta 
ous, and would yourſelves ſmile at the gigantic 
form under which you have repreſented this 
pigmy, if you did not find it convenient to 
place a phantom before certain circumſtances 
that might incommode you. However, the 
frequent repetition of theſe charges obliges 
me to take ſome notice of them, which I ſhall 
do in a few caſual reflections; for a formal de- 
fence would be but ill adapted to the minute- 
neſs of the ſubject. 

I commenced my firſt miniſtry at a period 
of great diſcredit, I continued it during the 
war, that is, in ſo embarraſſing a ſituation, that 
ſyſtematic ideas in finance might have been 
introduced, might have been excuſed. But 
far from having recourſe to them, I ſought for 
reſources by the moſt ſimple methods. I 
wiſhed to practiſe no others than order and 
economy, wiſdom and fidelity. I ſtudied 
abuſes and made war upon them, but I always 
attacked the moſt preſſing. I carefully avoid- 
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ed all precipitate movements, and dangerous 
convulſions, and: that part of my adminiſtra- 
tion ; preſents; nothing extraordinary, except 
the reſult of theſe prudent meaſures, the in- 
creaſe of credit and the riſe of the public 
ſtocks during a war. And perhaps I may 
have need of this reſult to ennoble my grovel- 
ling conduct, for I well remember in the com- 
mencement of my adminiſtration, that I was 
not found ſufficiently ſoaring in my tranſ- 
actions. Where was then my reſtleſs and 
ſyſtematizing ſpirit ? The inſtitution of pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, the publicity of the ſtate of 
the finances, were indeed novelties, but en- 
— tirely unconnected with political principles. 
The Miniſter gave in to the King an account 
of the revenues and expences of the improve- 
ments introduced in their ſeveral branches; 
and the King, in order to increaſe the oaks 
dence of the public, commanded the account 
to be circulated by the medium of the preſs, 
The provincial aſſemblies were only a collec- 
tive adminiſtration deſtined to ſuperſede the 
intendants and their ſub-deputies. The mem 
bers of which they were compoſed, were · re- 
elected by themſelves, with the approbation of 
the King. It was under M. de Brienne that 
the choice was entruſted to the three Orders, 
| and 
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and by this innovation the provincial aſſem- 
blies appeared in the new character of a re- 
Preſentative body COD 

It is an indiſputable truth, that the political 
conflirition of a country is ſupported by im- 
proving its adminiſtration ; and it is owing to 
this, that many ſtates in Europe where the 
power is very ill diſtributed, remain unaltered. 
When people find themſelves happy, they 
never enquire whether they are ſo regularly, 
and by the reſult of a wiſe political organiza- 
tion. They are ſo by the ſole merit of a 
, circumſpec adminiſtration, a paternal govern- 
ment, where wiſdom, unity of intereſt, and 
reciprocal regard ſuperſede the neceſlity of a 
balance of power. ; 

The inquiries of nations into the ſtructure 
of their governments, ariſe only from their 
diſcontent; and being convinced of this truth, 
and recollecting the attachment that was al- 
ways exhibited towards the monarchy during 
my firſt miniſtry, I boldly abſolve myſelf from 
the reproach of having brought, by any of my 
regulations, the ſmalleſt diſcredit upon the 
ancient form of government; and I might have 
eſtabliſhed it afreſh by the ſame means, if great 
errors had not obliged the King to promiſe the 
convocation of the States General, 
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It is not in my firſt -miniſtry alone, that I 
have ſhown my attachment to wiſe and mode- 


rate principles; it may be ſeen in my work 


on the Adminiſtration of the Finances, that I 
have never run after ſyſtematic novelties. I 
have been partial only to approved maxims; 
though even theſe I have not conſtantly de- 
fended, like a ſervile enthuſiaſt; for, from time 
to time, I think I have ſhewn the power of 
ſeizing ideas at their firſt origin. Only in 
doing ſo, I have not habitually afſumed the 
airs of ſome metaphyſical POWIGanE. of bs 
day. 5 
I do not well know the meaning of that 
vague charge of an attachment to modern phi- 
loſophy. I acknowledge the intimate con- 
nexion that I have had with men diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſciences and in letters; and I congratu- 
late myſelf in having been able to underſtand 
them, and to ſtrengthen my mind by their con- 
verſation and their ſociety. They agreed with 
me, that politics and morals were nearly allied; 
and, without ſettling our agreements or fg 
ences on other points, it was enough for me- 
to have ſtated my principles in the plaineſt 
manner, and to have publiſhed them in a, 
book, that, I flatter myſelf, is till peruſed ; a 
work where, by affection and perſuaſion, I 
Q -; have 
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have endeavoured. to penetrate men with 2 
holy reſpect for the Supreme Being, and to 
place their duties under the ſafeguard of reli- 
gious ſentiments. If, alas! the licence of 
ſyſtems and the libertiniſm of conduct have 
contributed, as I really believe, to the misfor- 
tunes of France, it is not I, ſurely, who am to 
be accuſed as the cauſe. I hal often combated 
the aggreſſors of uſeful truths, and never 
arranged myſelf in their ranks. 
I now caſt an eye on that man, ambitious 
of popularity, and always buſied in extending 
and preſerving it. But the truth is, that if I 
have poſſeſſed popularity, I have attained it 
without any peculiar effort, and by the ſame 
means that gained me the public eſteem; but 
far from ſeeking to make any perſonal advan- 
tage of this popularity, far from having enter- 
tained the thought or the dream of hoarding it 
like a miſer, I have knowingly riſked it, every 
time that I thought it in my power to uſe it for 
the public advantage, or the relief of the op- 
preſſed; and, without mentioning the bold- 
neſs with which I was venturing the whole of 
it in my project of the 23d June, I may ſay, 
that I have loſt it by having — and 
voluntarily expoſed it. | 
Impreſſed with this duty, on my return 


from Baſle, and in the midſt of the moſt vio- 
W lent 
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lent towns, J did not heſitate making uſe of 
language in dire& contraſt to the prevailing 
paſſions ; and I had frequently the good for- 
tune of becoming the happy defender of inno- 
cence, abandoned to the wild fury of party 
ſpirit; 

Thus, a few days after my return to Ver- 
ſailles, and to the great ſurpriſe of the new 
politicians, I hazarded, without reſerve, all 
my claim to the good will of the Pariſians, in 
an attempt to ſave the life and liberty of a ſingle 
individual. | 

But it was in openly reſiſting the uſurpations 
of the National Aſſembly, or in diſputing 
againſt its errors, that I ſingularly and unceaſ- 
ingly expoſed that popularity ſo eagerly ſought 
after by others; 

Thus alſo, in all my memorials to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and at the certain riſk of in- 
curring its diſpleaſure, I continued to recal 
its attention to the importance of the Execu- 
tive Power, and to the danger to which it was 
expoſing public order, in neglecting to inveſt 
the Monarch with the prerogatives neceſſary 
to his authority. 

Thus alſo I combated, by vigorous remarks, 
both the precipitate reſolutions of the 4th of 
Auguſt, and the decrees of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, which deprived the King of the power 

of 
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of granting, by his own authority, the ſmalleſt 
gratification, the moſt n f re- 
8 FO 

Thus alſo, Wongh invited by perlonal in- 
tereſt to protract the diſcuſſion on the conduct 
of the finances, and to profit, in my character 
of economical adminiſtrator, of the merit of 
compariſon, I reſiſted, and even with a dan- 
gerous obſtinacy, putting the Aſſembly in the 
uſeleſs poſſeſſion of the regiſter, ſince become 
famous under the name of the Red Book; in 
| which were entered the ſecret expences of the 
King during his reign. 

Thus alſo, ſpeaking in the name of the 
Prince, and defending a forſaken cauſe, I re- 
claimed the juſtice of the National Aſſembly in 
favour of the eccleſiaſtics robbed of their 
eſtates, and the proprietors of every kind, who 
were become victims to the depredations and 
violences which the public TR was un- 
able to repreſs. 7 OW | | 

Thus, finally, at the time when the ey: 
led away by deluſion, eagerly declared them- 
ſelves in favour of an unlimited creation of 
paper money, I was the firſt who dared to op- 
poſe an idea deſtructive of the PAO of 
order and juſtice. | 

But never did I renounce more openly the 
favour of the people, than by refuſing to ad- 
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mire the decree. which aboliſhed the gradation 
of ranks, and by reſiſting, as much as I was 
able, the eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem, whoſe 
conſequences, I foreſaw, would ſoon be dan- 
gerous both to the King and the Monarchy. 

I may then confidently ſay, that, after 
taking a laſt review, of my ſecond miniſtry, 
the idea of ſelf intermingled itſelf with pub- 
lic affairs only in a ſmall degree, inſeparable 
from human weakneſs. Continuing free by 
this. means, and even ſuſceptible of all the 
pride of independence, my conduct was con- 
formable to ſo favourable a ſituation, both 
with regard to the two ſuperior Orders, who, 
embarraſſed by their prejudices, continued too 


much behind- hand in the preſent circumſtances; 


and with reſpect to the National Aſſembly, 
which, in its impetuous courſe, addreſſed its 
compoſitions and thoughts to an imaginary 
poſterity; and likewiſe towards the Court, 
which, agitated between its recollections and 
its fears, became, neceſſarily, wavering and 
unſteady. I have fulfilled, in theſe different 


relations, a difficult duty, if not ſkilfully, if 


not with ſucceſs, yet at leaſt as an honeſt man. 
But being always in the centre of events, and 
appearing to influence them, it has been more 
ealy to impute to me thoſe very errors and 


faults againſt which I have exerted myſelf the 
| moſt, 
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moſt, and, as I ſaid in the beginning of this 
work, © The crowd of ſpectators, viewing me 
« from the plain, could not but continually 
« behold me occupied about a car which ra- 
& pidly rolled down from a high mountain 
% and might imagine that I puſhed it far- 
« wards; whilſt, on the contrary, I held back 
„ the wheels with all my ſtrength, * in- 
& ceſlantly called for aid.“ 

And if perchance any one had ob 
me ſince I quitted France, or if any one had 
deigned to grant a moment of attention to 
the written depoſitories of my ſentiments and 
thoughts, he would, perhaps, have found a 
kind of continuance of my actions as a public 
character; he would ſee that, even under the 
reign of the firſt National Aſſemby, I dared to 
develope its faults, and the imperfections of 
its work; he would ſee that, during the 
threatening empire of a blind fanaticiſm, I dared 
attack the favourite ſyſtem of equality, and 
point out afreſh the ſacrifices that reaſon and 
morality demanded of liberty ; he would, in 
fine, ſee (ſorrowful recollection !) that at a 
time when all the exiſting authorities, together 
with all the paſſions, appeared to have con- 
ſpired the deſtruction of the moſt unfortunate 
of princes, that I appeared the foremoſt in the 


band of his defenders. I do not indeed place 5 
: myſelf 
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myſelf in the rank of the virtuous Maleſherbes 
and his generous aſſociates, but let not my 
zeal be degraded; by being repreſented as a 
offer without hazard. I had then, in the 
hands of thoſe whoſe fatal principles and cruel 
deſigns I openly oppoſed, the greateſt part of 
my fortune, the fruit of the toil and econo- 
my of forty years, nor did they delay to take 
poſſeſſion of it. An artful word, which they 
inſerted in the law reſpecting emigrants, ferved 
them as a pretext to ſeize all my goods, my 


houſes, my life-rents, and my depoſit of two 


millions in the royal treaſury, a depofit almoſt 
facred on fo many accounts. Such has been 
the reward of ſeven years of ſervice, without 
any appointments, without any kind of re- 


muneration, of labours, and not irkſome ones, 


by means of which, during my firſt admini- 
ftration, I introduced order and economy into 
every department of the finances, ſuſtained in 
a moſt ſtriking manner the public credit, car- 
ried; on the war without taxes, and multiplied 
at the ſame time the reſources of the indigent 


and miſerable part of the community. Such 


has been the reward of the cares that preſſed 
upon me, during my ſecond miniſtry, to 
ſuſtain amidſt the moſt unheard circumſtances 
the tottering edifice of public fortune. Such 
has been the reward of my watchings, my 

| inquie- 
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inquietudes and perſonal riſks * to pen 
Paris and many of the provinces from all the 
horrors of famine. Such, finally, has been 
the reward of that devotedneſs which cauſed 


me to return into the midſt of dangers from 
which I had * retired 7. 


2— — 


hk 


— — 


* I ſay perſonal riſks, not only becauſe the buſineſs was 


ſolely committed to me, but becauſe I had given my ſurety 
and private engagement, at a time when there remained no 


longer any confidence in the public treaſury. 

+ I offer to the reader, by way of contraſt to the injuſtice 
of which I complain, the following ſpeech of the Duke of 
Rochefoucault- Liancourt, addreſſed to me, by him as prefi- 
dent of the National Aſſembly, on my return from Baſle in 
July 1789: 


ce the eſteem and regret of the National Aſſembly; it has 
66 

& prefling the ſentiments with which it was penetrated, it has 
only acted as the interpreter of the natign., The moment 
of your retreat was that of a general mourning in the 
kingdom. The King, whoſe virtuous and excellent heart 
is known to you better than any one beſide, came into 


this aſſembly to unite with us; he has deigned to aſk our 


cc 
66 
cc 
66 
40 
cc 
cc 
15 


© ſuggeſted to him this ſalutary counſel, and while we were 


about to expreſs to him our wiſhes, he ſent us the letter 
in which he invited you to reſume your labours ; he deſired 
the National Aſſembly to add its requeſt, and as a pledge 
of his eſteem he choſe, in concert with the nation, to reſtore 


to France the man who was the object of their regret and 
their hope. 


Ec 
15 


& 
0 


* You 


Such 


Sir, In retiring from public buſineſs you took with you 


publicly declared this, in its tranſactions, and in thus ex- 


advice, our advice was that of the nation, to recal the 
miniſter who had ferved him with ſuch devotedneſs, ndeli- 
ty, and patriotiſm. But the King's heart had already 
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Such is the conduct of one party; the other, 


diſperſed * all Europe, abuſes the in- 
tereit 


* — 
— * 


* <y 


ec You declined, on your departure, the homage of the 

©& people; to ps; its expreſſions of regard, you employed 
« the ſame care that another would have taken to avoid the 
<« dangers of its hatred and diſcontent. You were approach- 
- 2 the period when, after a long and irkſome agitation, 

you were about to ſeek for calm repoſe : you were made 

© acquainted with the troubles which diſtracted this kingdom, 

< you were made acquainted with the ardent wiſhes of the 
& King and the nation, and without perplexing yourſelf with 
ce the uncertainty of ſucceſs in the new career which opened 
< to you, you thought only on our miſeries, you called to 
“ mind what you owed to France for its attachment and 
* confidence, you conſidered no longer your own repoſe, 
4 and according to your own expreſſion, you have, WUD 
& heſitation, preferred danger to remorſe. 


< The eagerneſs of the crowds that attended your journey, 
ce the pure and ſincere joy of the King on your return, the 
* emotions which your preſence cauſes in this very hall, 
* where a few days ago your eulogy was fo eloquently pro- 
* nounced, and heard with ſuch repeated ſatisfaction, all theſe 


« circumſtances enſure to you the regard of all France. 


The firſt nation in the world beholds in you one, who, 


having particularly contributed to the reunion of its repre- 
ſentatives, has the moſt citectually Prepared its ſafety, and 
an alone, i in theſe embarraſſed times, overcome the ob- 


e ſtacles that yet ſtand in the way of its regeneration. What 
* other man can pretend to fo high a deſtiny ? and by what 
«© more powerful claim can France aſſure herſelf of your 


«© moſt entire dedication of yourſelf to her ſervice ? 


Is it then poſſible that a more certain preſage of happi- 


e neſs can be offered to a nation than the union of a King 


ys ready to give up every thing for the advantage of his people, 


a National Aſſembly which ſacrifices to the hope of public 
e happineſs, 


* 


4 

{ 
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tereſt” inſpired by its ſufferings to injure me 
in the public opinion, by attributing to me ag 
C3 at es. 
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“ happineſs, the private intereſt of its members, and an en- 
flightened miniſter, who adds to thofe honourable ſen- 
ce timents which render him of uſe to the public, a peculiarity 
ce of ſituation which makes him indiſpenſable ? 

And what period, Sir, can be more fortunate to eſtabliſh 
e the reſponſibility of miniſters, that precious ſafeguard of 
liberty and rampart againſt deſpotiſm, than that in which 
* the firſt who ſhall be ſubject to it, will have no other 
& account to render to the nation than that of his virtues and 
« abilities ! | 
It will be after this ſalutary eſtabliſhment, which you 

*© have yourſelf folicited, of which you will be the firſt ex- 
* ample, that the man whoſe heart is right, whoſe intentions 
„are pure, whoſe character is firm, and whoſe conſcience 
js without reproach, may, if he poſſeſſes abilities, openly 
<« aſpire to the office of miniſter. Emboldened then by the 
« conſciouſneſs that no vicious action, no criminal compli- 
* ance, no ſecret intrigue can elude the judgment of the 
«© nation, he will brave the grovelling intentions of envy and 
<* hatred, and bear in his mind the happy aſſurance that truth 
* is always more powerful and convincing than calumny, 
< when both of them are brought forwards to plead before 4 
r generous and enlightened nation. 

It is, Sir, by ſubmitting yourſelf to this W trial, 
eit is by reſuming the place that you have conſented to ac- 
ce cept, that the exerciſe of your talents, that your inviolable 
< fidelity to the intereſts of the nation and the King, hence- 
ce forth indiſſolubly united, will prove to Europe, without 
* aſtoniſhing i it, how juſt was the public regret and the uni- 
&* verſa] joy, of which you alone have been diftinguiſhed as 
«© -the object. 

If, on this occaſion, I might be allowed to expreſs my 


F private ſentiments, I ſhould declare how one: it is to 
“ me, 
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the cauſe, every diſaſtrous event, every 4c of : 
| tyranny or popular deſpotiſm, which the 


friends of humanity- have ſo often had to 
lament. What cruel injuſtice! And it is al- 
ways the number of the deputies from the 
communes to the States General, known by 


the term Duplication of the Third Eftate, which 


forms the ſubje& of their reproaches: The 


firſt political leaders of a perſecuted ſect, made 


uſe of this proverbial expreſſion againſt me 


in the ſame manner as the popular chiefs em- 


ployed againſt them the word arfocrate. 
And in fact theſe vague expreſſions, and 
party denominations, are choice weapons of 
offence, for they make deep impreſſion, and 
admit of no objections. The popular party 
commonly run into abſurdities when deſired 

to give an exact definition of the word ariſto- 


— 
— 


1 * — 


— 


& me, to combine an æra, glorious for myſelf by the honour- 
& able office which I owe to the extreme indulgence of this 
& auguſt aſſembly, with that of your much wiſhed- for return 
«© to a miniſtry which you will ſignalize by your attach- 
ment to a conſtitution that will ſoon eſtabliſh the welfare 
„ of the empire.” 


The Aſſembly loudly applauded the preſidents ſpeech, 


which expreſſed its own ſentiments with ſuch nobleneſs, juſt- 
neſs, eloquence, and energy, that it ordered it be printed, 
and inſerted in the _— Proceſs. 

Ferbai-proceſs of the National Aſſembly, 


2gth of July 178g. 
crat, 


td rods am. 
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crat, and the nobles of France, though they 

raiſe an outcry. againſt the Duphcation of the 
Third Eſtate, and though they would gladly 
engage foreigners to accept of this cant- 
word, as a complete explanation of the French 
revolution, are for the moſt part incapable of 
reſolving any of the doubts which people of 
reflection cannot fail of ſuggeſting to them. 
They do not conſider that by the Order of 
Nobility in France, is no longer to be under- 
ſtood the pure and blameleſs union of thoſe 
chevaliers of ancient time, with whoſe names 
hiſtory is ſo ſparingly adorned; and by the 
Third Eſtate, men who are heard ſwearing 
and vociferating in democratical pot-houſes; 
ſince in 1789, the Order of Nobility was 
chiefly compoſed of families removed only 
by a few generations from the Third Eſtate, 
and ſince the Third Eſtate, not indeed en- 
tirely ſince it compoſed almoſt the whole 
nation, but in its repreſentatives and thoſe 
who were eligible, preſented a numerous col- 
lection of enlightened and well-educated men, 
eſpecially familiar with agriculture, commerce, 
and the laws and intereſts of their country. 
If a perſon was to hear theſe interpreters' 
of the French revolution always on the ſub- 
ject of the Duplication of the Third Eftate, 
haranguing without reſtraint in the midſt of 
foreigners, 
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fareiohers, and if he truſted” to their repres 
ſentations, or the opinions which they them- 
ſelves have probably acquired only by hear- 
ſay from others, he would find himſelf in- 
volved in a labyrinth of errors; he would be 
made to believe that the moral authority of 
the three Orders, that authority ariſing from 
the reſpective conſideration in which they 
were held by the people, had experienced, 
by the lapſe of time, no change, no altera- 
tion. By attending conſtantly to the ſame 
inſtructors, he would alſo ſuppoſe that the 
numbers of the three Orders in the States 
General was ſettled by the laws of the king- 
dom, that it was in the proportion of two to 
one in favour of the privileged Orders, and 
that, no other proportion had ever been 
known. He would remain ignorant that the 
Third Eftate was accuſtomed to ſend more or 
fewer deputies to the National Aſſemblies, ac- 
cording as it was ſettled by general views 
or particular circumſtances; nor would he 
be adviſed to fix his attention on the uſe that 
was made of this, at a period when the whole 
nation wiſhed to have a ſhare in the States 
General; he would not be required to fix his 
attention on the nature of the affairs which 
were about to be treated of in that memor- 
able . and on the impoſſibility of 

| OC 
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ſubmitting to the ſupreme deciſion of the 
two privileged Orders, the moſt important 
intereſts that ever came before the notice of 
France. Nor would he be defired, eſpecially 
to fix his attention on the ſtriking act of 
the Parliaments by. which they renounced the 
regulation of the taxes. and loans, and the 
important conſequences of this determination 
at a time when a revenue of five hundred 
millions was not enough for the exigencies 
of the ftate. But I muſt ſtop, for in endea- 
vouring to form an idea of the different de- 
grees of ignorance which ſerve as the ſteps to 
certain opinions, I find myſelf about to re- 
ſume a ſubject which I have already fully 
treated of. I cannot however omit a laſt re- 
flexion on the Duplication of the Third Eftate 
or rather on the continual uſe of this party 
word. It may be aſked, from what motive, 
from what intereſt the Nobles of France, in 
imitation of their principal leaders, ſhould be 
always repeating this phraſe, ſhould be always 
leading to this fame idea, when they are re- 
queſted by any one to give an account of the 
commencement and primary cauſes of the 
French revolution ? 

The reaſon is, that they wiſh to avoid every - 
other explanation, to withdraw the attention 
from thoſe faults for which they are them- 

A G- x ſelves 
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ſelves reſponſible, and with which perhaps in 
ſecret they reproach themſelves. This I have 
before ſhown, but with all the lenity due to 
the unfortunate and oppreſſed. The deputies 
of the two firſt Orders in the States General, 
thoſe of the Nobility in particular, by always 
fixing their attention on the paſt, and never 
on the preſent or future ; by not appreciating, 
by perhaps not perceiving any of the altera- 
tions that had taken place in all the great re- 
lations which compoſe, in States, the ſyſtem of 
moral powers ; by continually demanding aſ- 
ſiſtance of a power which had itſelf need of 
aid, and whoſe imbecility it was eſſential to 
diſguiſe ; by confounding, in the imprudence 


of their conduct, harſhneſs with firmneſs, and 
obſtinacy with courage, became the promoters 


of a revolution which was effected by the 
authority of public opinion. They might 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of this opinion, they 
might have diſputed it with the repreſentatives 
of the Third Eſtate; but diſdaining this al- 


liance, they raſhly thought themſelves able to 


maſter it by the authority of the Court, by 
the credit of the Princes, by haughty lan- 
guage, and-by making uſe of means which, 
In their priſtine vigour, would probably have 
been unſucceſsful. I have ſaid that the two 
firſt Orders or their repreſentatives, thoſe Or- 

. ders 
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ders equally envied as favoured, were un- 
willing, were unable to make in time and with- 
out reſtriction any of the ſacrifices which the 


preſent unprecedented circumſtances demanded 
of them. They appear to have thought that 


their numerous prerogatives were only of 
force when united; whereas, perhaps, the dex- 
trous and generous reſignation of one might 


have ſaved the reſt. Never in ſo ſhort a time 


were ſo many errors committed, and all re- 
lating to the conduct or influence of the chief 
men in the two ſuperior Orders. They. have 
good reaſons then for diſtracting the atten- 
tion of their hearers, and altering its direc- 
tion; they have ſome intereſt in rendering 
faſhionable the phraſe Duplication of the Third 
EJtate, and in neglecting no opportunity of 
introducing the idea which they attach to the 
words, as the beſt expoſition of the primary 
cauſes of the French revolution. 
What remains for me yet to notice, before 
I proceed in my obſervations and reflexions, 
before I direct the attention of the reader to 
thoſe events which followed the diſſolution of 
the Conſtituent Aſſembly? I cannot expreſs 
my impatience to finiſh ſpeaking of myſelf, 
and yet I have only introduced myſelf where 
my public conduct was intimately united to 
the — intereſt, and I paſs by with perfect 
X 2 contempt 
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contempt the particular calumnies with which 
the publications of the day are ſtill ſo often 
filled. 

A ſingle melancholy reflection I cant ot 
however avoid. I have been, and ſtill am a 
remarkable example of the perſecutions to 
which a ſpirit of moderation expoſes pul lic 
characters in times of trouble and agitation. 
They find themſelves ſurrounded by party 
rage without being in favour with any fide, 


and have for them only the uncertain chance 


of the juſtice of poſterity, or the low and 
trembling voice of the honeſt men of their 
age. 

They are 1 by all the croſſing ſhafts, 
and as they are paſſed by the accelerated march 
of the paſſions, as they are left behind by 
new ideas and modern ſyſtems, they fall into 
diſreſpe&t, and their character is accuſed of 
feebleneſss And yet it ſurely requires no 
ſmall degree of courage to continue faithful 
to moderate opinions, and to reſolve never to 
quit a poſt ſo difficult of defence and almoſt 
wholly abandoned. 

Such was, in former times, the merit of the 
wiſe I' Hoſpital, equally odious to the Catholics 
and Proteſtants of his day, to the Parlia- 
mentarians, and the ſupporters of deſpotiſm. 
I have experienced the ſame diſgrace, with- 

2 - out 
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out reſembling this great, man. Poſtority has 
done him juſtice ; wall It ever be ö fa- 
vourable to me? ' 

Even in my retreat Lhave not eſcaped the 
recoil of thoſe enmities that I incurred in the 
courſe of my adminiſtration ; and the publica- 
tions that I occaſionally read, the ſpeeches 
that come to my ears, every day convince me 

that I ſhould more ſucceſsfully have ſecured 
my character by running. into either of the 
extremes of party. O God, this is no ſubject 
of regret! Of what value is the opinion of 
others, in compariſon with the conſolations of 
a man's own conſcience? Beſides, how could 
I poſſibly have eſcaped being the object of an 

infinite number of reſentments endured on 
my part, without returning or commencing 
them ; without any moroſeneſs of diſpoſition, 
or fretfulneſs of temper ; without any ſentiment 
foreign to duty, but with an unconquerable 

attachment to the principles of reaſon? 

— I had defended the royal treaſure againſt the 
demands of the Princes and the great Lords. 
I had inceſſantly oppoſed the avidity of the 
courtiers ; I had rigidly contracted the ſalaries 
of thoſe concerned in the treaſury ; I had mul- 

tiplied reforms in every part of the adminiſtra» 
tion. This was the work of my firſt miniſtry ; 
and in the midſt of ſo many abuſes, my re- 
X 3 forms, 
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forms, my economy, and my numerous refu- 
ſals, occupied ſo large a ſpace, that I am able, 
even at preſent, to refer to this cauſe the anger 
and incivility of many a bitter writer, and 


many a flaming orator,” againſt me. Beſides, 


during my ſecond miniſtry, I fo ſeldom found 
myſelt in uniſon with the various exaggera- 
tions of which I was the ſpectator, that I could 
not expect to pleaſe any party. I oppoſed 
the two firſt Orders, ſince I wiſhed to bring 


them to thoſe condeſcenſions which true policy 


exacted; and ſince it appeared to me wiſe to 
prevent, in the name of the Government, the 
abaſement inſeparable from a conſtrained ſub- 
miſſion to the imperious power of circum- 
ſtances, I have irritated no leſs the popular 


chiefs, by holding back, with all my force, 


their impetuous progreſs. I have offended, by 
my juſt criticiſms, the inventors of the con- 
ſtitution of 1791. I have cenfured the con- 
duc of thoſe Miniſters who, by their admi- 
niſtration, brought on the neceſſity of aſſem- 
bling the States General. I have blamed the 
Parliaments for having interdicted the action 
of Government, by abruptly declaring them- 
ſelves without power to enregiſter any loan or 
tax. In ſhort, I know net with what order of 
ſociety I have not been at open war, or, at 
leaſt, in oppoſition to. I have experienced ill 
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offices from every one; for how could it be, 
that every one ſhould not exerciſe towards me 
a rigorous ſeverity? Nor is this all; for, in 


the midſt of a diſcuſſion naturally complicated, 
there will ariſe, even among men attached to 


the ſame principles, accidental differences of 


opinion, which are ſufficient to excite ſerious 


quarrels. I have obſerved, that difference on 


a ſingle point is as likely to excite blame and 
Hatred, as an entire eſtrangement of intereſt 
and temper. There are, probably, certain po- 
 litical controverſies, like religious ones, where 


thoſe ſectaries that approach neareſt to each 


other in ſentiment, are the furtheſt removed 
in mutual regard. Is it, that ſelf-love then 
claſhes the moſt; and that a certain diſtance 
is, in general, neceſſary for the preſervation of 


peace and civility between the ſeveral parties 


in morals? Finally, for folly will ſometimes 
mingle itſelf with our moſt ſerious opinions, a 
great number of people in every country, 


without at all underſtanding the firſt political 


diſcuſſions in France, without wiſhing to ſtudy 
them, or being able to do ſo, declare them- 
ſelves, at all events, againſt the pretended 
Duplication of the Third Eſtate, and againſt 
the proper name to which this meaſure is 
attached. They thus declare themſelves, one 


would imagine, to ſignalize their union, their 
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former or recent affiliation, with the Order of 
Nobility. The calumnies that they ſpread 
concerning me, thus teſtifies their rank or their 
pretenſions; ; it ſerves as a feather to their va- 
nity, or a colour to their boaſting, I am well 
contented, that it ſhould be eſteemed an ho- 
nour to them. Poor humanity ! what a ſpec- 
tacle of deriſion doſt thou ſtill offer to obſervers, 
even in the midſt of thoſe crimes by. which the 
earth is diſhonoured ! : 
But what am I to think of thoſe advocates. 
of mine, who are always ready to repeat 
4 Do not wiſh to injure him; his only fault is 
& an ignorance of mankind?” Alas ! it would 
be well for me not to have known them; but 
on what is your opinion founded? On no- 
thing, abſolutely nothing; and you will your- 
ſelves be of this way of thinking, if you will 
examine into the origin of the Revolution; if 
you. will ſtudy its commencement and its 
Progreſs. 
I muſt allot alſo a few words to thoſe ob- 
ſervers who profeſs to be very ſcrupulous and 
ſuſpicious, in order to gain the reputation of 
perſpicacity, They explain a general revolu- 
tion according to the peculiarities, of their own 
minds and characters, and imagine every 
where ſecret. plots, in order to aſſign the prin- 
ipal place to axtifice and intrigue, Together 
with 
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with theſe politicians, are to he ranked thoſo 


who would have prevented the Revolution by 
a ſingle act of authority. Such language ag 
this is held by every petty officer, who endea- 
vours, by his high tone, to impoſe upon his 
comrades and barrack companions; and argues, 
with perfect eaſe, from ſmall to great things, 


while he himſelf always continues the. hero N . 


the ſtory. : 


I had almoſt forgotten to reply. to. the ACCU 
ation of Proteſtant, and mere citizen of a 


Republic, words which give ſo very clear a 


ſolution of my whole conduct. But is it 
poſſible, that I could have ſhe n ſo little ſpirit, 
ſo little character, as, at the age of manhood, 
to be judged by the peculiarities of my child- 
hood? Or is it the inſtinct which reſults from 
nature and education, of which they mean to 
ſpeak? of that inſtinct, often, it is true, 
more powerful than reflection? If ſo, after a 
careful ſelf- examination, I can ſay, with perfect 


truth, that I have always liked in others all. 
kinds of conventional greatneſs ; for finding 


myſelf never overawed by any of theſe, and 
not being able to form men according to my 
wiſh by moral. qualities, I may have deſired, 
to pleale my, own imagination, or further my 
deſigns, to give them an apparent bulk, and 


furniſh them, for want of n better, 
with- 
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with tilts and plumes. I ſcarcely know why 


1 explain myſelf thus; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 8 


it is almoſt an impertinencè: but I am now 
alone; and if ſhould publiſh my thoughts, I 


_ efface this paragraph or not, as I chooſe. | 
The quality of Proteſtant, which of courſe 
renders me an enemy to the Catholic religion, 


does not even offer my enemies ground 
whereon to raiſe a preſumptive argument : for, 
. while repreſenting me as fo good a Calviniſt, 
they ought at leaſt to be confiſtent with them- 
ſelves, and not forget how often they have 
repreſented me as a diſciple of the modern 
philoſophy ; a ſyſtem, whoſe diſciples are not 
charged with raifing quarrels between the dif- 
ferent ſeas. But let us take leave of theſe ab- 
ſurd contradictions. I have profeſſed, more 
authentically than any one in this age, my 
reſpect for religious opinions. I have alſo 
made it appear, that I honoured them; that I 
| conſidered them of too high importance to 
have been accuſed thus lightly of having ever 
_ entertained the thought of diſturbing in any 

place the uſual progreſs and practice of piety. 
May that piety be true, be active, and the 
God of the univerſe will not withhold his 
ſuſtaining hand from thoſe who ſeek him. 

General ideas and inſinuations have, at all 


times, been the favourite. weapons of ſkilful 
aggreſſors. 
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aggreſſors. They are level to every compre». 
henſion, and require no prpof: is not this the 
very ſummit of perfection? Probability, always 
freed from the labour of compariſon, produces 
its effect in an inſtant; whereas knowledge, 
and a ſearch for truth, require a patient in- 
veſtigation.' Thus it is that ſociety. confides, 
the ſtudy and enquiry into truths. eſſential to 
the honour, and fortune of its members to 
choſen men; whereas the multitude, the ig- 
norant and ing crowd, without ſcruple, 
erects itſelf into a cribunal to judge of pro- 
babilities. | 
| Here I conclude, and ne for ever, the 
defence of myſelf and my cauſe. I have in- 
terſperſed this ſubje& with important diſcuſ- 
ſions, and yet have always been apprehenſive 
of ſhowing myſelf, and of appearing trouble- 
ſome. There is beſides a ſort of attachment 
to the world and its approbation that induces 
a man to juſtify himſelf ; but this has. ceaſed. 
to intereſt my mind. And what is there re- 
maining for me that is worth gathering ? 
Nothing is valuable to a ſolitary, nothing 
intereſts him even in fame ; and the time of 
ſharing my happineſs with another is paſſed. 
I haye no longer that friend who was the 
aſſociate of my life, whoſe advice I required 
both againſt the attacks of my cenſurers and 

againſt 
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regret the diſtance between that period and 
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againſt my own apprehenſions. I have loſt 
my pledge, my faithful ſupport ; and if the 


obſcurity of a period already diſtant cauſes in 


me ſome doubt, ſome uncertainty, it is right 
that I ſhould alone go over the traces of my 


intentions and labours, and that 1 ſhould take 


refuge alone in the retreat of my conſcience, 
But how trembling is ſtill that aſylum, when 
no longer ſuſtained by the hand of a friend, 
and when the tender cares of an intimate con- 


fidant no longer watch over my repoſe! Alas! 


J tell it to thoſe enemies whom I have not 
deſerved, I tell it to gratify them, that it is in 
vain that I have defended and till defend the 
different parts of my public conduct, it is in 
vain that my recollection again calls up the 
zeal and pure ſpirit with which I was ani- 
mated; it is enough for me to have been 
placed by fortune, in the midft of the antece- 
dents of ſo many crimes and horrors, in order 
to be for ever miſerable. At this moment, . 
condemn myſelf even for thoſe hopes which 
F fhared with all France, at the firſt dawn of 
the States General; and, filling up by my 


? 


the preſent time, the difficulties of foreſight 


inſenſibly diminiſh to- my mind, and I call 
myſelf to an account for all thoſe thoughts 


which I have not had, and of all thoſe pre- 
ſages 
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ſages which, have eſcaped me. O weakneſs 
of man! vain in his enterpriſes, and ſlill 
more vain in his pretenſions; he endures but 
for a moment, and yet thih tlie hole ex- 
tent of time belongs to him; be tràverſes the 
earth with the rapidity of the lightning, un- 
certain whence he comes, and whither he is 
going; and yet imagines that every combina- 
tion, every eſtimate is within the compaſs of 
his intelligence: but in the very centre of our 
wiſdom, and in thoſe moments of confidence 
that it inſpires, a ſingle obſtacle arreſts our 
progreſs, and daſhes to the ground the loftieſt 
of our hopes. An unknown deſtiny rolls on 
every great event, it aſſigns what part it pleaſes 
for us to act, and in its giant progreſs iweeps 
away the light webs by which we endeavour 
to controul our fortune, and the lot of em- 
pires. It is then our duty and wiſdom to 
practiſe mutual indulgence. One path alone 
is clearly traced out to us, and illuminated by 
light from heaven; that is, morality, Herein 
let us walk, let us purſue it without deviating 
a ſingle ſtep; let us love all thoſe whO are our 
companions in this road, and never ſubmit the 
emotions of our heart to the agitations of the 
mind; and if hatred will and ought to be the 
reſult of difference in opinion, what ſentiments 
ut we reſerve for thoſe who are voluntarily 

Wee unjuſt, 
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unjuſt, for tyrants and oppreſſols, and all thoſe 
bloody eee Who call themſelves human a: 


beings? 


'Theſe laſt dz like the d af a paſſing 


bell recal me to the continuation of my ſub- 
ject: I wiſh I may have ſtrength and courage 
Ns to Te and finiſh it. 


SECTION Iv. 


Commencement of the Legiſlative Aſſembly.— | 
Popular Commotions, and the firſt Irruption into 


the King's Palace the 20th of Fune 1792, 


BRTORE we attend to the Aſſembly, which, 
under the name of the Legiſlative, ſucceeded 
to the Conſtituent Aſſembly, let us pauſe a 
while to conſider the circumſtances of the re- 
tirement of the firſt legiſlators of France. 
Their retreat was deſired with an almoſt 
general impatience ; and yet, at the ſame time, 
their labours were applauded, and the beauty 
of their work was highly celebrated. The 


enthuſiaſm. 
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5 enthuſiaſm for the work, and the indifference 
for the artiſts, preſent a ſingular contraſt; and 


the public intereſt was injured by both theſe 
ſentiments. It was impoſſible, without a pro- 
found ignorance of politics, to offer incenſe to 
a conſtitution penetrated in every direction 


with the moſt corrupting faults; and neverthe- 


leſs the men who compoſed it were the only 


ones who were capable of improving it by ſalu- 


tary modifications. They. had exhauſted the de- 
lights of popularity, and would then have look- 
ed for a more durable triumph, for that kind of 
glory which wiſdom of arrangement and real 
merit could alone aſſure to them. They had 
ſolemnly declared themſelves in favour of the 
eſtabliſhment of a limited monarchy, nor were 
they any longer at liberty to give up ſo prin- 


cipal a point; and experience, which had al- 


ready given them ſome home leſſons, would, 
without delay, have convinced them of the 
neceſſity which they were under of lending 
their ſupport to and increaſing the action of 


the Executive Power; and in order to effect 


this as far as they were ſtill able, they would 
have directed towards this object the movable 


or flexible part of the conſtitution. But all 
their means of inſtruction and opportunities 


of repenting were taken away, as ſoon as the 
public movement obliged them to terminate 
| their 
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their ig. Their ſituations had become ob- 
jects of envy, and many ardent ſpirits longed 
to glitter on that ſtage of which they had kept 
ſach long poſſeſſion. The er of conti- 
nuing maſters and legiſlators by their own 
authority, in the pretended name of the general 
wiſh ; this audacious idea had not yet ſug- 
geſted itſelf; and even if the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly had entertained the deſire, it wanted 
the power requilite to carry it into execution. 
It was not, like its ſucceſſors, favoured by a 
foreign and domeſtic war, and by the critical 
ſſituation induced by a full and entire revolu- 
tion in the government and the laws of the 
kingdom. Beſides, let it be mentioned to 
the credit of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, their 
character was not ſuch as to permit them to 
practiſe thoſe acts of violence which are ab- 
folutely neceſſary, in order to exerciſe over 
a whole people, a boundleſs. and perpetual 
uſurpation and deſpotiſm. They had, indeed, 
gone too far, they had proceeded to extremi- 
ties in their zeal againſt the royal authority ; 
but would have ſhuddered at the deeds that 
were perpetrated by their ſucceſſors; and 
though the young lion Robeſpierre, whoſe 
- claws already began to appear, was in their 
ranks, even he would not have dared openly 


to manifeſt his ferocious deſires, his ſanguinary 
inclina- 
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inclination.” The Conflituent Aſſembly, guilty 
of ſo many dangerous errors, yet had one 
ſplendid moment of genius and character 
which it gives me pleaſure to repeat aſter 
having ſo often cenſured their conduct: this 
was at the period of the King's return from 
Varennes: they were ſeen courageouſly to 
reſiſt a faction that deſired to take advantage of 


the ſituation of the Monarch and the pub- 


lic commotion, in order to paſs ſentence on 
this unhappy Prince, and to overturn at the 
ſame time the kingdom and the throne. The 
members who till then had been moſt for- 
ward in the popular party, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves on this occaſion, and in their ſpeeches, 
which well merit a re- peruſal, united 
views to generous ſentimente. 
However, this ſame Aſſembly, during the 
long courſe of its authority, had ſo deeply of- 
fended - both the Nobility, the Court, the 
Princes, the Magiſtrates, the Clergy: and all 
the great proprietors, that no claſs of the ſo- 
cial order wiſhed for the continuance of its 
authority, and even thoſe who have ſuffered 
the moſt by-the violence of its ſucceſſors, then 
united to demand its diſmiſſal, The language 
that they held concerning it was, We prefer 
any other, although unknown,” with ſuch 
facility does hope connect itſelf with every 
voL. I, FE alteration; | 
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alteration; but they did not fail ſoon to per- 


ceive that they were miſtaken in their ex- 
pectation, and then regretted that the conſti- 


tuent deputies, in a moment of precipitance, 


had deprived themſelves of the power of re- 


preſenting the French people in the ſecond 


Legiſlative Aſſembly. 

They left, on their deceaſe, a curious manu- 
ſcript, rather than a political code proper to 
ſerve as the durable baſe of a regular Go- 


vernment: however, the firſt ſitting of the 


Legiſlative Aſſembly was calculated to per- 
ſuade the numerous ſpectators, that the teſta- 
tors and their "heirs were animated by the 
ſame ſpirit z and this fitting, compared with 


the immediate conduct of the new comers, 


well merits a place in the moral ory of the 


revolution. 


Never was any code of laws received with 
greater pomp, never was there a more ſolemn 
inauguration; it appeared as if it was impoſ- 
ſible to confer an honour ſufficiently ſplendid 
on the conſtitution and its authors. Sixty 


old men, accompanied by the keeper of the 
Archives, were ſent to fetch the volume of 


the Conſtitution, and the whole Aſſembly, in 


perfect ſilence and profound collectedneſs, 


waited reſpectfully their return; they return, 
advancing ſlowly.— But here the verbal pro- 
ceſs 


on TR Rach xxVOL b. my 


cots of We Aſſembly, a8 it Rands in the Jour- 
nal of debates and Gectecs, def | yes t be eb 
pied literall 7. 5 

«. A herald le notice: Sense ! I 
„ announce, to the National Aﬀembly the 
4 act of the coniſtitution.'—All the Meade 
<« roſe from their ſeats, and a profound fi= 
« lence reigned throughout the Hall; che 
5 Commiſfioners entered, preceded by the 


„ Heralds, and -accompanied by a detach- 


«© ment of national guards, ſaluting with their 


arms. They advanced towards the deſk; 
« and the keeper of the Archives, carrying 


i reſpectfully the conſtitutional act, approach 
« ed the tribune. The hall re-echoed with 


« applauſes from the Aſſembly and the gal- 


© leries. Then an old man, addreffing himſelf 
* to the Aſſembly and the citizens, aid, 


« © Frenchmen, and citizens of Paris, of both 


© ſexes, you who have all of you done fo 
much for the revolution, behold the facted 
« depoſit of the conſtitution, the pledge of 
peace and re- union to the French nation.“ 
e The Preſident aſcended the tribune, and 
* took the oath ; the names then being called 


the conſtitution, * individually 
the oath. 
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After this ceremony, the Preſident ordered: 
| the Commiſſioners to take back the act of 
( conftitution, and the Aſſembly immediately 
* roſe. The keeper of the Archives de- 
ſcended from the tribune, placed himſelf 
in the midſt of the Commiſſioners, who 
re- conducted him; their return was ac- 
companied by general applauſes.”  _ 
Such was the reſpect, ſuch were the pro- 
miſes that were given to that conſtitution, 
hl has ſo ſoon ceaſed to be remembered. 
It remained to degree a tribute of gratitude 
and admiration to the compoſers of that im- 
mortal ſhort-lived work; and that tribute, ſo - 
ſoon changed into ſarcaſms and raillery, is on 
that account become a curious particular. 
M. Cerutti made a ſperch in 
e theſe terms: 
&« © Four hundred and ninety-two deputies 
Have laid their hands on the ſacred volume 
« of the conſtitution, and have ſworn to main- 
ce tain it to their laſt breath. After having 
rendered it this homage, it would un- 
doubtedly be proper to offer a tribute of 
reſpect to the conſtituent body, from whom 
«© we have received this immortal work. 
« Nothing is more common than to treat 
public labours with a haughty ingratitude, 


* through fear of appearing idolators or 
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« thors ? but, ſinee they are ne longer Ain 


« office, it is delightful to acknowledge the 
e pratitude which their pat nen inſpire. , 


oh! (Loud applauſer. 1911 A 7 39 A 8 23. 


The firſt day that this aſſembly held its 
4 ſittings, I ſaw;that-the people beheld with* 
<. veneration its firſt legiſlators, and regarded 

* with hope its new one! nomtonotg 
„ FThis partition of eſteem is the general | 
e movement of the French nation. It is dur 
“ duty then to meet the national wiſh, and 
« paſs a vote of thanks to the National Com- 

ce ſtituent Aſſembly, our predeceſſors, who 


% have ſaved and e the: W em- 


4 pire. " 
The labour of three years hai cial 


xz» ar * 7 


e fourteen centuries of abuſes, and uſhered 


“ in ages of happineſs. As ſucceeding ages 
&* roll over the French Conſtitution, how will 
ce the names of its authors increaſe in repu- 
* tation! Let us anticipate the juſtice of 
« time. I move a vote of thanks to the Na- 
tional Conſtituent Aſſembly, which has 
* preceded us.'—M. Cerutti read the plan of 
* a decree, which was received with the 
% ſame, applauſes that had Ns EK inter- 


9 rupted his ſpeech. 
1 3 41 MR 


6e ſlabes 10 offering our reſpect to=their u- 
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* M..Chabos 4.9 We. . Pig thre 40 e- 
4, preſs; our gratitude to thoſe French legiſ. 
. lators ta hom we q we tlie conſtitution, 
. but perhaps it is not wiſe in this Aſſembly 
to ſay that the conſtitution is the moſt per- 
e fect poſſible Very loud murmurs 
T hindered M. Chabot from proceeding. The 
„ propoſition of M. Cerutti was decreed with 
F perfect unanimity and general applauſe. 
The National Legiſlative. Aſſembly: ſuc- 
&. ceeding to the National Conſtituent Aſſem- 
& hly, and conſidering that tbe greateſt fofe 
fable bengitt was a conſtitution. ſuch. as ours, 
has decreed. its-thanks to all the good ci- 
4c tizens who have concurred and contributed 
* in the National Aſſembly to the formation 
and completion of the French conſtitution. 
At the ſame time the National Legiſ- 
% lative Aſſembly. haſtens to render a ſolemn 
*© homage to the great examples of magna- 
nimity which have been exhibited during 
tc the fitting of the National Conſtituent Aſ- 
* ſembly, and which will remain eternally 
< imprefled on the memory of the French 
* people. 
« A member related that the facred code 
of the conſtitution had been depoſited 
4 * among 


* 


» 


£ 
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el « among; the Archives It has been, added 
<4. hes * lafely laid up; but even were it loſt, FF 
« it would ſtill remain engraved: on de 
« heart of every Frenchman: it is in your 1 
hearts, and the unanimous oath; which you Þ 
< have taken is 4 prof of the . : I 
« which you will obferve it. 
After this quotation from the 1 EG 
there is. no. accaſion for any commentary 
Theſe three years of labour which have pre- 
pared. ages of happineſs; theſe - ame ages 
which are about to. roll over the: confittutton. 
The timidity of the daring Chabot * when 
he humbly hinted his doubts whether it was 
proper to call this conſtitution the moſs per- 
ect poſſible, the marks of dilapprobation that 
hindered him from proceeding, the murmurs 
that demanded juſtice on. his profane doubts, 
all theſe circumſtances denote the virtuous. 
period: of the- National Aſſembly the com- 
mencement of its reign, when as yet it was 
only ridiculous. How materially muſt it 
have changed, to arrive by degrees at the 
crimes of the zoth of Auguſt. It preſently 
regretted the acceptance of the political in- 
heritance of the Conftituent Aſſembly, and 
haſtening to renounce it, it publiely proteſted 


* This man was an ex- capuchin of extraordinary impu- 
dence. N | 


: Y 4 : againſt 
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l the high eſteem, which: itſelf had 8 
Nan upon it. x 
None of the firſt legiſlators Wie ben ca- 
pable of being choſen to the ſecond National 

Aſſembly, it was entirely compoſed of new 
men; new in every ſenſe, in ſelf- love, in pre- 
tenſions, in the deſire of ſhewing off; and in 
France, vanity, that moon at full,” is a 
guide univerſally followed. Theſe legiſlators 
warily obſerved from what ſide they received 
the moſt praiſes and applauſe, and at the ſame - 
time examined how they muſt conduct them- 
ſelves to gather ſo precious a harveſt. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that, with ſuch a diſpoſition, it 


was not convenient to them to labour at re- 


form, and to confine themſelves to perfect, or 
wiſely put in motion, a political organization, 
the work of their predeceſſors; an organiza- 
tion whoſe ſucceſs would always redound to the 
credit of the firſt inventors. The moſt clear- 
ſighted among the new legiſlators alſo per- 
ceived that the eſtabliſhment of order, that 
eſſential end of ſocial union, was, nevertheleſs, 
a tedious enterpriſe, and the ſucceſs of which, 
during a reign of two years, could confer 
reputation on none, could not illuſtrate a 
ſingle name. 

This ſentiment, more or leſs confuſed, more 
or leſs general, firſt diſpoſed the members of 


that 


/ 


. 


- 
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that Aſſembly, to imitate their predecefforsin 
that language which had always produced ac- 
clamations in the galleries; and without 'exa- 
mining whether the regal majeſty had not been 


already degraded beyond all bounds of pru- 


dence and moderation, they began, by a new 


inſult to the dignity of the throne, and thought 


to raiſe themſelves into notice by adopting, in : 
their tranſactions with the Monarch, anew 
precedent, and a new etiquette. The Preſi- 


dent, in writing to the King, no longer pre- 
fixed the word Sire; the expreſſion Majeſty 
was aboliſhed; and a deputation, on their're- 
turn from the Louvre, paraded in its report 
to the Aſſembly about the circumſpection 


with which the orator had waited for the bow 


of the Monarch, in order to determine his 
own. Such were the illuſtrious commence- 
ments of the legiſlative body of France. It 
would exhibit nothing but the meanneſs of 


pride and vanity, if it did not afford a 0 op- 
portunity of remarking, in this ſyflem of ex- 


aggeration, the greateſt political error of which 
the Conſtituent Aſſembly was guilty. It pre- 
tended a with to preſerve, for the good of the 
State, a monarchical government, an here- 
ditary ſucceſſion to the Crown; but did not 
perceive, that the majeſty of the throne muſt 
neceſſarily accompany theſe two principles, in 
order 
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order to fupport them. In fat, what motive 
could poſſibly induce a nation to agree to the 
elevation of a ſupreme chief, if it did not 
chooſe to avail itſelf of the conventional great- 
neſs of this political being, of his exterior 
ſplendor, of his empire over opinion and the 
imagination, in order to eſtabliſh a moral au- 
thority, capable of facilitating the action of 
government, and of maintaining public order, 
without having continually recourſe to acts of 
violence and-tyrannical meaſures? And what 
other inducement could perſuade the nation - 
to. make ſo great a ſacrifice of money for the 
peculiar expences of royalty? It is not the 
abilities of an individual that they would be 
willing to purchaſe, at the annual coſt of 
twenty-five millions of livres; ſtill leſs is it the 
capacity of an individual, ſubject to all the 
chances of the tranſmiſſion of royal authority 
by the right of birth. The heirſhip, or, to 
expreſs myſelf ſtill more accurately, the con- 
tinuity truly uſeful to a State, is the perpe- 
tual ſuceeſſion of the ſame reſpect for the 
royal dignity, and for the authority, of which 
that dignity becomes the ſafeguard. Senſible 
of the truth of theſe obſervations, what then 
muſt we think of a legiſlation, of a political ſyſ- 
tem, where, after having conſecrated royalty, 


after is valued it at ſo high a rate, every 
means 
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means are employed to degrade it in che pub. 


lie eſtimation? One hand is buſied in de??? 


ſtroying what the other has juſt built; and 
ſuxely there cannot: be a more ſingular eontra- 
dition, Such was the ſpirit of this ſeeond 
National Aſſembly, which, withaut yet 
chooſing a republic, and ſrill proſeſſing a re- 


ſpect for the monarchical conſtitution of which - 
it had been appointed the guardian, amuſecd 


itſelf with pulling to: MEE the W. orna- 
ments. 8 
Tbey were, PR ne thk of 8 
it is now time to ſpeak, and who reſolved, in 
their ſecret councils, to labour every day, in 
one ſenſe or another, by themſelves or their 
affiliations, in the propagation of democratical 
ſentiments; they ſaw, I doubt not, that, by 
ſtripping the King by: degrees of his fplendor 
and majeſty, and by leaving for his ſupport 
only his title and the forms of office, he 
would no longer be effential to the action of 
the Executive Power; and that then two 
queſtions might be debated; each of them 
equally dangerous to royalty ; one, whether the 
intervention of a Prince, without power and 
reſpect, was equivalent to the expence of the 
throne? the other, whether a monarchical 
government, in which the King was of no 
* did not greatly reſemble a republic, 
0 | only 
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only with this difference, that it was headed 
by a diſcontented chief, and the natural enemy 
of a popular conſtitution? Tie progreſs of 
theſe ideas muſt appear ſo ſimple to thoſe who 
attend to the ſubject, that it will be a conſtant 
reproach to the National Aſſembly to have 
promoted, even in voluntarily, the deſtruction 
of the 'monarchical | government; in having 
promoted it, by denying to the ſupreme 
chief of the State thoſe prerogatives which 
might induce a deſire to pleaſe him; by de- 
priving the King of the protection of his gran- 
deur, and by leaving his throne inſulated, as 
it were, amidſt the entire levelling of condi- 


tions and ranks. To it the Monarch always 


ſeemed ſurrounded by his ancient authority, 
and carried away by the firſt emotion, it ſtruck 
at the neceſſary power with the ſame zeal that 
it had deſtroyed his ſuperfluous power. The. 
galleries were conſtant in their applauſes ; but 
it was not to them that the faculty belonged 
of quickly perceiving whether or not their 
legiſlators overſtepped the limits marked by 
wiſdom. Yet even they were aſtoniſhed 
when the Legiſlative Aſſembly wiſhed, by an 
alteration of the poſition of the chairs of State, 
to indicate the ſuperiority. of their Preſident to 
the Monarch; and the decree of familiarity 


paſſed on this ſubject was annulled, in obe- 
dience 
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dience to a l movement of Ailapproba- 
tion. A remarkable circumſtance! The pub- 
lic had quietly viewed the gradual degradation 
of the Royal Majeſty, while that degradation 
had been the reſult of a train of political ar- 
rangements; but when its judgment was im- 
preſſed by a ſenſible object, when a material, 
and viſible arrangement embodied its ideas, it 
thought itſelf, for the firſt time, beholding a 
great innovation; and its diſſatisfaction was 
apparent. When Miniſters or Legiſlators, 
in order to obtain an immediate. recom- 
pence in the public opinion, make laws or 
ſyſtems for the applauſe of a moment, they 
confuſe themſelves by the idleſt of illuſions, 
and do a material detriment to the public 
intereſt. | | 
The 1 that was excited by the decree 
that I have juſt mentioned, was the laſt open 
ſign of the attachment of the people to the 
Royal Majeſty. They were ſoon after ma- 
naged by a maſter's hand; and, after being 
inſpired with a ſpirit of fu pee and diſtruſt, 
they were ſoon rouſed to all the violences which 
the popular leaders choſe to have recourſe to. 
The King, deprived of all means of aſcendancy 
and authority, thought only of keeping on the 


dae, and guarding the line of the con- 
ſtitution, 
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ſutution, hoping by this means to obtain this 
aſſiſtance of the friends of order and peace. 


The greater part of the Legiflative Aſſem- 
bly was compoſed of men of this claſs 3 but 


their moderate character promiſed only a 


feeble ſupport in ctitical times. The minority 


| well knew how much it could effect by the 


aſſiſtance of the Jacobins and the aid of a 
Mayor of Paris at their devotion, backed by 


the clamors and aſſemblings of the populace. 
The chiefs of this minority, who were daring - 
men, with a great talent for oratory, ſoon 


planned the deſtruction of royalty. This was 
the only additional meaſure that the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly had left them to undertake ; ſo 


nearly had it ſhaped its pretended motiarchicat 


inſtitution to democracy, and ſo totally had 
it ſtripped the King of every kind of preroga- 
tive, that it was not poſſible to commit any 


ſtriking additional pillage ; but on this account 


the people could be no longer alarmed by the 


words ſlavery and tyranny.” It was there= 
fore neceſſary, in order to engage them in a 


new revolution, to disfigure the Prince to their 
view ; to hide from them the good and peace- 
able Louis XVI. aiming only at quiet, and to 
perform his duty without moleftation and con- 
teft; and preſent in his _ a King preyed 

upon 


4 
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upon by regret, and ſeeking, day and night, . 


to regain his ancient power. 
Theſe ſentiments were, e eg 


ſo probable, that, with very little care and 


dexterity, they might be converted into artis 
cles of faith for the multitude.  Befades, 


events favoured all kinds of ſuſpicions. The 
Princes, brothers of the King, were no longer 


in France, but accompanied by ſeveral gentle- 


men who reſolved to ſhare their fortune; aud 


their numbers continually increaſing, they 
were forming bodies of troops on the bank of 


the Rhine, whoſe hoſtile views and prepara- - ; 
tions raiſed the firſt ferment of animolity in 


. the National Aſſembly. It opened its ſtings 
in the beginning of October 1792 ; and during 


the firſt days of November, it paſſed a decree, 
ſequeſtering the property of the French Princes, 


and condemning to death the Emigrants aſſem- 
| bled beyond the frontiers, if they did not re- 


turn before the firſt of January. The King, 
according to the right which the conſtitution 


allowed him, refuſed to ſanction immediately 


this decree ; he wiſhed firſt to try the effect of 


a more gentle method of recalling to him the 


Princes and the Emigrant Nobility ; and he 


publiſhed his determination in a very ftrong 
and perſuaſive proclamation. But, without 
| COL” into his a. without eſti- 


mating 5 
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mating His views, his delay to anckion a 
rigorous decree was immediately repreſented 
as an authentic mark of partial indulgence. 
However, from the conduct of the King 
and that of the Aſſembly, every attentive ob- 
ſerver would have judged that the King 
wiſhed for a reconciliation, but that the Aſ- 
ſembly did not. Let us ſuppoſe for a mo- 
ment, that the promoters of the decree had 
really intended to induce the Princes and other 
noble Emigrants to return to France; they 
would have taken care, in the firſt opening of 
a connexion, not to have diſguſted them by a 
formal and imperious menace. They ought 
to have known, from the teſtimony of hiſtory, 
that high rank and noble birth gives'a haugh- 
tineſs or elevation to the character, and that it 
was impoſſible for Princes, under the inſpection 
of Europe, to ſubmit to a penal decree of two 
lines, in which the diſdain of every kind of 
reſpect towards them was ſo manifeſtly ex- 

prefled; | 
What conduct in the National Aſſembly 
would have been followed by men truly the 
friends of domeſtic tranquillity, and. ſeriouſly 
occupied in the reconciliation of the different 
parties? They would have begun by inviting 
with gentleneſs, and even earneſtneſs, the 
Princes and Emigrant Nobility to return into 
| | the 


1 
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SY a balls of. their country. And as it was 


5 perfectly well known, that the greater part of | 
the gentlemen who had quitted- France, had 5 
been we to this fir to avoid in- 
ſults, and eſcape thoſe perſonal violences f 
which the firing of their country-houſes, the. 
pillage of their property, and many other ex. 
ceſſes, were the . precurſors, it was neceſſary. © 


for the nation, when conſidering their caſe, not 


voluntarily to paſs over the oppreſſion which 5 


they had experienced. Their ſecurity upon 


their own eſtates ought to have been pro- 
vided for, before their reſidence out of F rance 


was decreed a capital offence; and before irri- 


| tating them by an injurious condemnation, = 
would have been right to employ the language. 5 
of perſuaſion, and adopt meaſures e to. 


conciliate their confidence. 


Such, I have no doubt, is the advice which | 
the republican chiefs would have purſued, if 


they had indeed deſired to obtain the object 


ſpecified in the decree ; but an aſſembling of 


emigrants ſerved. the wh of their purpoſe, 
ſince by it, the people were kept in a ſtate of 
alarm, while, at the ſame time, it offered an 
inexhauſtible ſubje& of e againſt 1 
King and his miniſters. 

Let us now examine the eqndudt of: Lai 
XVI. on this occaſion. Is it not evident that- 
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if he had a ſecret with to encourage the 
aſſemblings on the Rhine, he would, without | 
delay, have ſanctioned the falminating decrer 
of the Aſſembly? Nothing would have more 
| ſtrongly marked his apprehenfions, or could 
Have better announced his nullity in the con- 
ſtitution; and the emigrants, hopeleſs of any _ 
protection on his part, would then have been 
more decided to ſeek their fortunes with the 
Princes. In fine, ſuppoſing the King really 
had thoſe intentions which his perſecutors ax- 
tributed to him, why did he endeavour to allay 
the irritation which ſo precipitate a condemna- 
tion muſt neceſſarily have produced? Why 
did he ſeek to open an honourable retreat to 
© the pride of the Princes? Why ſhould he have 
preſerved: to them the power of attributing 
their retrograde march to the perſuaſions of 
the Monarch? The King weakened not the 
impreſſion which the decree of the Afſerably 
muſt produce on them and the other « emigrants, 
for he could not take away its effect by a 
fimple delay of ſanction. This idea is un- 
folded in his letters to the Princes and his pro- 
clamation. In theſe are evident, the pure 
and truly eſtimable motives with which the 
Monarch was animated; and when it is re- 
collected, that to fulfil this honourable end, 


** put his — to hazard, and furniſhed 
- arms 
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arms to his enemies; when it is recollected- 
chat the King would have deranged their 
hoſtile views, by immediately granting his 
ſanction with the delay of which he was ſo 
| perfidiouſly reproached, it is impoſſible to 
avoid honouring him for a conduct manifeſt- 
ly oppoſite to TOTP motive of, perſonal. « ad» 
vantage. 0 j 
= have been dindiliag, 1 2 
great minuteneſs, on a circumſtance the re- 
membrance of which will be loſt among the 
great events of the hiſtory; but it has ſtruck 
my attention as one of the beſt proofs of the 
firſt plans of Louis XVI. as an evident de- 
monſtration of his reſiſtance to the projects 
which decided the * of * emigrants 
at Coblent. | 
He returned his thanks to the city of Frands- | 
fort, for its refufal to ſeH to the emigrants 
arms and ammunition. And how many other 
actions might not be adduced all to the ſame 
purpoſe? But thoſe words in the will of 
Louis, I pardon the perſons who, by their 
e inconſiderate zeal, have done me much injury ;" 
theſe remarkable words, what do they refer 
to? I ſhould be very cautious in determining 
their preciſe meaning; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that the firſt idea of the ſyſtem of emi- 
gration, that the methods employed to enſure 
rs RS | its 
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its ſucceſs, and the more or leſs vague lecke | 
to which it appeared allied, did the King much | 
injury. And who knows what the difference 
might have been, if ſo many men attached to 
the King and the Monarchy, had remained in 
France, and ſo many officers actuated by the 
ſame ſpirit had not quitted the army? But to 
this reproach, then ſo general on the part of 
the friends of France and the King, there is a 
victorious anſwer in the crimes which ſtained 
the progreſs of the Revolution. The fierce - 
Robeſpierre and his deteſtable accomplices 
would never have ſpared the moſt ardent 
partizans of Royalty, ſince they choſe their 
victims even among the moſt moderate men, 
among the firſt defenders of thoſe liberal prin- 
ciples which they ſo groſsly abuſed. What 
can be oppoſed to ſuch an argument ? Will 
itt be ſaid, that the hoſtile preparations of the 
Princes and Emigrants determined the pro- 
greſs of the Revolution? Who can be certain 
of it, who can anſwer for the truth of this 
aſſertion ? - 4 
A party which daily became more power= 
ful, was continually ſeeking, during the courſe 
of the Legiſlative Aſſembly, to injure the 
King; ; and any thing ſerved it as a pretext to 
ruin this Prince in the public opinion. | 


The 
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The Cabinets of Europe began to take the SD 


- " at the French principles; they united to 


Watch over the exploſion ; and the Court of 


Vienna appearing tacitly to favour the aſſem- 


blings on the Rhine, it was neceſſary to endea- 


vour to become acquainted with its intentions; 
it was right to endeavour to prevent a rupture 


with an ancient ally, and the Miniſtry of 
France turned all their cares to this object. 


But a negotiation of this kind offered by its 
nature, and at pleaſure, every ſubject of cen» 
ſure. Sometimes the language of Govern- 
ment was not ſufficiently dignified, at other 
times not decided enough ; and ſometimes 
its progreſs was deficient in caution, at other 
times in diſpatch. Nothing was concealed 


from the diplomatic committee formed out of 
the Legiſlative Body, perfect obedience was 
paid to its directions, and yet Government 


remained no leſs accountable for the iſſue of 
the negotiation. The National Aſſembly i in 
its connexion with the Miniſter of Foreign 
Affairs recalled the fable of the wolf and the 


lamb. The denunciation of the malicious 
Briſſot againſt M. de Leſſart, would of itſelf 


prove the perfect juſtice of this analogy, and 


the decree of accuſation directed againſt this 
Miniſter, who was unfortunately maſſacred at 
Orleans, together with the other priſoners, is 
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a teſtimony, among many others, of the de- 


gree of injuſtice which a great aſſembly can 


blindly commit, when it is el N 


over by fear. 
It is remarkable that in "the courſe of the 


| negotiations with the Emperor, the King was 
firſt accuſed of having followed too long a 


ſyſtem of colluſion and mutual underſtanding 


with that Prince; and when forced by the 
withes of the National Aſſembly, by the pub- 


lic emotion; by the unanimous advice of his 
party, to demand a categorical anſwer of the 
court of Vienna, the ſame perſons who ſwelled 
the reply into a declaration of war, endeavour- 
ed on the firſt reverſe of fortune to bury all 
remembrance of their conduct, by making the 
people believe that Louis XVI. directed by 


perſonal views, had ſet Europe in a flame. 


What could an unhappy Prince do, forſaken 
by his friends, and left without clients, with- 
out army, in the midſt of a deſperate faction? 
He is alone, has only one voice, and excluded 
by his dignity from all diſputes, the boldeſt 


| ſpeaker, the meaneſt political champion ſur- 


paſſes him in authority. 
It is impoſſible to fix the attention on the 


f oppoſition which Louis XVI. experienced 


during the courſe of the Legiſlative Aſſembly, 


during the eight or ten months chat preceded 
his 


n 1 . o 
I Ee OR AE Fall 


his dethronement, without feeling indignant * : : 


the conſequenees of the /# Hens ve veto of which 


repulfed by inſulting clamours, or ſongs in 


to the deriſion of the vileſt populace. 


different parties; he looked on all ſides for a 


but they were not affected by this dereliction, 
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the men who at that time were inceſſantly 4 
occupied in exciting the people and nation 
againſt him. No method was left untried. 
The inhabitants of Paris were drawn into the 
confederacy by fables concerning a pretended 
Auſtrian Committee, and exaggerations on 


the Monarch was the depoſitary ; and by their 
maxims and taverns harangues the minds of 
the multitude were rendered familiar with 
thoſe ideas, which otherwiſe they would never 
have imagined. Neither the King or Queen 
could take the air at the window without being 


which the majeſty of the throne was expoſed 


The King, in a condition almoſt deſperate, 
was continually changing his miniſters, and 
endeavouring to connect himſelf with the 


laſt reſource; but no party either could or 
would unite with him. At length he at- 
tempted to call into his council three men 
attached to the victorious faction, and was 
not afraid to appear in the intimacy of the 
friends and allies of his moſt cruel perſecutors; 


and calculating upon the approaching fall of 
T4 ws. 
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to propoſe to the Aſſembly the appointment 
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Royalty, they ſought f in their new poſts valy © 
for means of ingratiating re with the 
Fees. popular chiefs, who were rapidly advancing os 


unlimited power. Y 
One of theſe, without the autkvriry; a 


the knowledge of the Monarch, and yet in 


his character of war miniſter, had the audacity 


and collection in the capital of 20,000 men 
taken from the department, and the choice of 
whom, though apparently free, would have 
been in fact under the direction of the Jacobin 


- elubs, The Aſſembly cloſed with the propo- 
ſition of the Miniſter, and immediately paſſed 


a decree to that purpoſe. One part of the 


. deputies believed the pla to have originated 
from the royal authority; ; the other was well 

acquainted with its real ſource, and for theſe 
two reaſons it met with no oppoſition. The 
King: refuſed his ſanction, but nevertheleſs the 


moſt hot-headed and dangerous of the men 


arrived at Pris; of which number were the 


Marſeillojs, who bore ſo great a part in the 


tranſactions of the roth of Auguſt. 


M. Roland, another of the three miniſters 


to whom the King had recourſe in his diſtreſs, 
alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an act of perfidy; 


he had addreſſed a letter to the King filled 


with abſurd advice, and harſh and unjuſt re- 


proaches ; 
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2 proaches : it would, however, with a perfect F 8 | 
want of reſpect, have preſerved an exterior of —- 
frankneſs, if, conformably to the uſſertion of 


the writer, the letter had remained a ſecret 
| between the King and his Miniſter ; but when 


M. Roland, a few days after, communicated it 


to the National Aſſembly, the apparent frank- 


neis aſſutned its true character, appearing 
what it really * an act of refined wh 


| e | 
It was thus, that men, * were a by 


their office, and by the confidence of the 


Prince, to be his defenders, made uſe of their 
place only to inveſt themſelves with more 
popularity than others. M. Dumouriez, one 
of the fleeting miniſters of that period, the moſt 


capable of being uſeful to the King, and who 
appeared willing to ſerve him freely, in his 


Memoirs blames this Prince for perſiſting to 


. refuſe his conſent to the decree for the aſ- 
ſembling of 20,000 men, and that relating to 


the prieſts, which I have not yet. mentioned : 


but in the ſituation in which Louis XVI. found 
| himſelf, a mark to ſo many enemies, aſſailed 


by ſo many ways, this was only a pretext ; 


every day would have brought on new ones, - 


together with the numerous cavils of a faction, 


at that time fo filled with crafty orators and 
popular Jeſuits. | 


The 
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The o could no longer be preforved 
8 a ſpeedy fall. The people had been 
brought to that degree of fermentation, as at 
the ſig nal to have given itſelf up to every ex- - * 
ceſs ; but it was the wiſh of its chiefs, that the 

depoſition of the King ſhould be pronounced 

by the Legiflative Aſſembly : they deſired, 
that a revolution, prepare by iniquitous ma- 
nœuvres and criminal means, ſhould appear, at 
its concluſion, and in the eyes of Europe, the 
reſult of reflection and regular deliberation. 
They were, indeed, very willing to intimidate 
the Aſſembly, becauſe fear is never acknow- 
 Tedged ; but ſtill they heſitated having recourſe 
to any open acts of violence. However, they 
foon found that it was neceſſary. A large 
number of reſpectable deputies ſtill kept the 
majority of the Aſſembly within the bounds of 
its oath towards the conſtitution ; nor were 
they induced to neglect their duty, by all the 
calumnious denunciations inceſſantly renewed 
againſt Louis XVI. and the ſupporters of his 
finking authority. Frequently, indeed, theſe 
denunciations were anonymous ; but, when 
ſkilfully interwoven in the ſpeech of a mem- 
ber of the Aſſembly, they were under the 
neceſſity of hearing them. © Theſe denun- 
« ciations,” ſaid an honeſt deputy, © recal us 


« to the time of Tiberius and Sejanus, a pe- 
“ riod 
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* riod that you often bring to my memory. 
„ muſt tell you frankly” “ Order, order, 
immediately reſounded from the formidable ſide _ 
of the Aſſembly. *© To the Abbaye ; he wi ibs | 
4 7o df ſcourage good citizens from denouncin Ig, 
From this time, one of the chief artifices 
was, to publiſh in the letters and addreſſes f 
the popular ſocieties, that the non-juring prieſts 
were forming ſecret plots, were fomenting the 
diviſions, and were meditating great projects. 
The object of all this vague intelligence, f 
this alarming advice, was to bring on a tra- 
gical concluſion to the timorous refuſal of 
Louis XVI. He did not chooſe to give his | 
ſanction to this laſt tyrannical deeree, againſt y 
a great number of eccleſiaſtics, who had al- 
ready ſacrificed their ſituation and penſions to 
the dread of taking an oath contrary to their 
religious vows. - This decree, that was reject- 
ed by the King, ordered, that. they ſhould be 
torn from their homes, as ſoon as. twenty per- 
ſons, who were excuſed from bringing any 
proofs, denounced them to be ſuſpected per- 
| ſons, or as ſoon as the ſlighteſt commotion 
broke out in the place of their reſidence. 
Alas! was not it natural for a feeling heart to 
reject, with repugnance, ſo ſevere a decree? | 
Beſides, it was well known, that the reſiſt 2» 
ance of the Prince would not delay these i 
. 7 : cution | 
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- cntion of the decree ; for ſuch was already the 


5 independence of the ſecondary authorities, 
ſuch was their indifference for the ſeal and 
ſignature of the Monarch, that they did not 
woeait for this laſt fulfilment of the law, to ac- 
knowledge and obey it. Why then did 
Louis XVI. perſiſt in a refuſal which was of 
no advantage to the oppreſſed; whence aroſe 
that obſtinacy, ſince he had already, at a 


former period, given his ſanction to the oath 


demanded by the Conſtituent Aſſembly, and 
ſince, after a long reſiſtance, he had acceded 
to a final decree of the Legiſlative Aſſembly ; 
a decree certainly deſerving of his reprobation, 
which deprived the non-juring prieſts of the 


allowances for their ſupport? How, it may 


be faid, is this contradiction in the conduct of 


Louis XVI. to be explained? It is to be 


looked for in the moral nature of man: re- 
pentance, no doubt, had come to ſtrengthen 
the ſcruples of the King; he did not chooſe 


to affociate to his character a new act of 
rigour and barbarity ; and we ſhall ſoon find, 
that he defended with unſhaken reſolution, in 


the midſt of extreme danger, this laſt retreat 


of his conſcience. 
A dreadful ſcene, however, was . 

the conſpirators began to agitate and excite the 

lowelt mob in the two chief ſuburbs of the 


cry i. 
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city; - they talk to them of the Veto, the Auſ- 


trian Committee, Ariſtocrats, Knights of the 


Dagger, treaſon, and ſubterraneous mines: | 
and much leſs than this is capable of putting a 
populace into fermentation, when no autho-—-ꝛ 
rity interpoſes to reſtrain the orators and chiefs | 
of faction; and at this time there was none: 
The miniſters and the department had excited 
the attention and vigilance of the municipality 
then charged with the police of Paris; it made 
many promiſes, but performed nothing. Pe- 
tion, an advocate of Chartres, was then 
Mayor; a man whoſe name may, perhaps, be 


preſerved in the annals of the Revolution. 
Named, while he was yet a youth, one of the 
deputies of his bailiwick to the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly, and deftined by nature to be a po- 
pular ſpeaker, he became, by the help of his 


friends, a man of importance. He had been 
ſent, with M. Barnave, to Varennes, and never 


forgave either the King or Queen for taking 
more notice of his colleague than of himſelf. 
His competitor in the mayoralty, M. Fayette, 


would certainly have had a majority of votes, 


if ſeven-eighths of the inhabitants of Paris, and 
thoſe the beſt diſpoſed, had not diſdained to 
aſſiſt at the aſſemblies of election: their indif- 


| ference or faſtidiouſneſs was che cauſe of all 
this miſchief. | 


? 
. - 
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The army of the ſuburbs, reſtrained by no 
authority, and animated and conducted by 


| audacious leaders, put itſelf in motion, and 


directed its march towards the habitation of 


the Monarch. This was on the aoth of June, 


a day of ſhame for a city where the family of 


the Capets, the race of the Kings and Dukes 


of France, had been ſo long honoured, The 
foundations of their palace had been conſumed 


by time; but they had been repeatedly re- 
placed by freſh materials and their laſt de- | 
ſcendant inhabited the manſion of the Thuil- 


leries. He was there, without. guards; for 


the eighteen hundred men allowed him by the 

conſtitution were not yet licenſed by a decree 

of the Aﬀembly. Louis XVI. hears. the cla 
mours and imprecations of a troop of madmen 


endeavouring to force the door of his apart- 
ment; and, to the great aſtoniſhment of a 


| few ſervants ready to ſacrifice themſelves uſe- 
leſsly to defend the entrance, he orders the 


door to be opened, and no reſiſtance to be of- 


fered: he himſelf advances, at the ſame time, 
towards theſe furious wretches, and places 
- himſelf in the receſs of a window, that he 
might not be thrown down by the crowd of 
people that precipitated itſelf into the hall, at 


the inſtant when the folding-doors, already 
broken by hatchets, were thrown wide open 
| by 
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by bis orders. A ſhall number of offerte of 2 
the national guard, ſome domeſtics, and two 
or three old men of the Court, for the young 


people were not allowed to ſtay, formed a 


circle round the Prince, determined to periſh: 


with him. M. Lajarre, Miniſter of War, 


perceived the greatneſs of the danger, and 
called out, at a private door, Let twenty gre= 
nadiers come hither ! Comrades, fave the King! 


Male him a rampart of your bodies He 


\ ſucceeded in getting them through the crowd, 


and places them round the King. But of 


what avail was this feeble guard againſt an 
innumerable multitude, armed with pikes, 


hatchets, bills, and cutlaſſes? But the firſt 
cohorts, urged on by the ſecond, and theſe by 
ſucceeding ones, happily were not capable of 


ſtopping before the King, and had only time 


to brave and menace him by furious looks and 


geſtures, In the mean time, many other 
gates of the palace having been forced, the 


Queen fled from room to room with her ſon 


in her arms: ſhe wiſhed to join the King; 
but the paſſages being ſhut, ſhe ſtopped in the 


council-chamber, and, having placed the Dau- 
phin on a table, ſhe ſeated herſelf cloſe to him, 


and, without taking her eyes off him for a 


moment, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be ſurrounded 
| by part of the infernal troop, ſtill aſtoniſhed 


at 
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at its oven n inſolence, and which nite] for an 


. example, a beginning, to deliver itſelf up to 
the moſt dangerous exceſſes, The Queen per- | 
cCeeived ſome faithful ſoldiers approaching her, 
and cried out to them, Frenchmen, Grenadiers, 
my friends, ſave your King! But the King 
bimſelf had detached them from his perſon to 
bdizee aſſiſtance of the Queen; or rather it was 
Louis whe ſhared his feeble guard with the 
companion of his dangers. For then, in that 
auguſt habitation, there was no longer either 
EKing, Queen, or Dauphin; but a wife, a huſ- 
band, children, a weeping family. The in- 
. comparable ſiſter of Louis XVI. happier than 
the Queen, had been able to follow the King, 


as he went to meet theſe madmen; and laying 


the 


15 


hold of the ſkirts of his coat, nothide had been 
able to force her away: ſhe wiſhed to throw 
herſelf before the aſſaiſins, or not be ſeparated 
a moment from the fate of her brother: but 
the chief tiger, he alone who was capable of 
inſulting a' ſpotleſs life, he alone who was 
able to order the moſt deteſtable ſacrifice, was - 
not preſent ; and Madame Elizabeth was 
ſaved. Heaven, to whom ſhe belonged, had 
marked the term of her courſe ; and, before 
quitting an earth ſtained with ſo many crimes, 
before quitting an earth. in which her virtues 
| rendered her a ſtranger, the was deſtined to be 


che foldce"of 4 deat brother, the tender 80 Nis 


dant of bis dgititions, his pains, and his kit . 


i regretsr.. 


At length this lg day came to 4 8 u- | 


fion : the cfowd inſenfibly diſperſed, and when 
Louis, worn out with fatigue, threw himſelt 
upon a ſofa, he ſaw his weeping family at his 
feet, weeping with j joy at again finding each 
other in ſafety. But the ſtorm had only e- 
tired, it was ſoon to rage afreſh, and then be- 1 
come the prelude to the Ugttarög aþd its 
fatal flaſhes. O human greatneſs! who hente2 
forth can rely upon you, who can love you 
ſo much, as to ſeek for nothing belides, and 
to refuſe at any time to ally to other interelt, 


to other hopes, our tranſitory exiſtence, e 
unſubſtantial life? wal, 


of lis Vid Ed Tob T 35 $ 


I muſt fill look back à little, and it ina . 


ation place myſelf} for a moment in the _ 
of the palace, inveſted by theſe ſavages... 

not imagine, you who knew the virtues wh 

Louis XVI. you who reverence his memory, 


do not imagine that I ſhall omit one of the Es 


greateſt traits in his character. 


On the 18th of June, while the daring plot 


laid in the ſuburbs was announced in a vague 
but terrible manner, the King again refuſed 
to grant his ſanction to the perſecuting decree- 
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15 


againſt the priefts; ; and the minifter of Fw TY a ; 


went to the Legiſlative Aſſembly to announce 


this determination. | 


On the 20th of June, when the enraged 8 a 


armed populace demanded of him this ſanc- 


tion, he replied to them, that it was, neither 


| the time to olicit it, nor the moment to obtain 
| 7 Ta . | 


juſt eſcaped. from the moſt imminent dangers 
which were ill ready to be renewed, he 


_ eauſed to be. notified, by a proclamation, his 


continuance in a reſolution which was im- 


poſed upon him by the ſenſe of duty and the 7 


| ſuggeſtion of his conſcience. The King, ſaid 


he in that proclamation, the King devotes him- 


elf to the utmoſt fury of the multitude, but he 


will never change his principles, or become 
unfaithful to his obligations. | 12 

Let men accuſe this conſtancy of hits let 
them blame his motives, let them conſign 
them to the diſdain of philoſophy! In return 
I ſhall only aſk why, at the diſtance of five 


centuries, we ſtill admire an action of Louis IX. 


which all his hiſtorians have pleaſed themſelyes : 
in tranſmitting to us? A captive, A 
with his army, to the Saracens ; and impa- 


tient to recover his liberty nd return to 


E urope, 


Finally, on the 22d 12 fi Ba he had Wo 
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| Eee he ſigned a treaty of peace; he is 
ready to ſwear to the obſervance of it, and 
the buſineſs appears finiſhed. A form is 
propoſed, whoſe groſs though Chriſtian expreſ- 
ſions offend the delicate piety of the mne 65 ; 
He rejects this form, and it is in vain that — 
the leader of the infidels preſſes and r menaces : = 
him. With more difficulty does che Prigce 85 

reſiſt the ſolicitations of his officers; yet even | 

to theſe he remains inflexible.” He is loaded 
with irons; and braſiers of burning cbals are 
introduced, yet he continues unalterable _— 
his reſolution. Such diſtinguiſhed firmneſs 3 
at length drew forth the homage and reſpect 8 
of his enemies, who yielded to the united au- 99 
thority of high courage yen 1 virtue! 
But theſe were Saracens. 794D 3032 2780. 

Louis XVI. by the mildneſs of his man- 

ners, by his ſenſe of juſtice, and by his timid 
ſentiments, often” recals to my "memory © 
Louis IX. Saint Louis, one of 525 moſt m_ | 
luſtrious anceſtors. 2 1 
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innocence was bellies to be l to the 
maſt artful, the moſt cruel policy! What had 
been the deſigns of the factious chiefs in pre- 
paring; the events of the aoth of June? They 
have not di vulged their ſecret, but it is very 
paſſible that they had left the event to chance. 
Certainly, with the fermentation that had been 
excited, and the number and ſort = men 
that had been collected, there was a very 
fair opportunity for the commiſſion- of miſ- 
chief, without appointing the apartments of 
the King and thoſe of the Queen as their 
centre of union. The flighteſt imprudence 
on the part of their officers or their domeſtics, 
the leaſt quarrel, the leaſt provocation ; and, 
among the armed bands, a ſignal, a falſe - 


alarm, in ſhort, a commencement, would in- 
evitably 
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l have. produced the moſt e ; 
' tempts, . And to What is to be attributed the 
conduẽt of the mayor, the chief of the po 
lice, acquainted with the whole: tranſaction, 
and not making his appearance in the palace 
till three hours after the invaſton f/ the mii 
guided multitude? This eircumſtance, A 
many others of tlie ſame! kind, gave am air of 
probability te- the darkeſt ſuſpicions-. Apart 
of the people ſhowed a momentary indigna- 
tion, and ſeveral of che ſuperior authoxiĩties n 
the departments were hardy enough to e. 
preſs their ſentiments. But the Sombination 
was too carefully formed, the, union was too 
ſtrongly connected between the rulers of the 
people, to be broken by a r eat on | 


V3&4 


2 they Ir ee W no danach, 2 
ſtriking and new proof of the confidence that 
they placed on the events of that day. T hey ; 
no longer diſſembled the object of their plans, 
and the public deliberations of the Jacobins, 
the addreſſes of the affiliated ſocieties, the pe- 
titions of the ſections, and the clamours in 
the public ftreets, had all the ſame end, the 
depoſition of the Monarch. 

The majority of the Legiſlative Aſfembiy, 5 
and the ſecret wiſhes of the inert maſs of 
good citizens, did not aſſociate themſelves to. 


this ſpirit of inſurrection. Important by 
| aA 3 their 
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| their Bumbersp th * yet loſt that ſuperiority 
- by- indtivity and want of Yiſcipline. The | 
friends und partizans of M. de la Fayette 


wert for a moment in hopes that his ſudden 
return to Paris might revive a flame that was 
almoſt extinqt: he obeyed their invitation, 5 


- vue ſoon perceived that his popularity exiſted 


Ho longer, or at leaſt, that it was incapable of 
reſiſting the new torrent; ſo, after ſome unſue- 


ceeſsful attempts, and after having honourably 


and courageouſly delivered his ſentiments in 


the National Aſſembly, he found himſelf 


—_— to n and return to ys . * 
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2:*. M. de watt Have I deem able ewies to 773 b 
this name, without devoting, a, tear to the unfortunate man, 


who has ſo long N in irons, and who has experienced 


perſecution where he fought for refuge? He was the eſteemed 
diſciple of the illuſtrious Waſhington; and the beloved huſ- 
band of an eminently virtuous: woman, who requeſts; -as, a 
favour, to ſhare his priſon. Are not theſe, in the eſtimation of 

men of every party, two ſtriking teſtimonies in favour of 


the perſonal qualities of M. de la Fayette ? Surely a gene- 


rous Prince muſt ſoon liſten, to the voice of pity. It con- 
cerns his glory, that M. de la Fayette, a character diſtin- 
guiſhed in the annals of his age, ſhould not die his captive. 
It concerns his glory that the French nation ſhould not pre- 
vent his generoſity, by reclaiming one of its citizens, by de- 
manding the concluſion of his misfortunes. And M. de 
Puzy, M. de la Tour Maubourg, "ruined in their native 
country, for remaining faithful, together with M. de la 
Fayette, to the monarchical conſtitution, which they had 


ſworn to obey, and detained like him in the dungeons 
of Olmutz, how are they amenable to a foreign tribu- 


nal? 
4 6 The 


6 


_ violence in their attack on the King, th 
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rde nech of Auguſt, howeret; appirotidble 
the day that the chiefs of the bern dag . 
had made choice of, to have recourſe to open 
they 


might aſſault his palace with more ſucceſs than 
on the 20th of June. The inſurreckion was 


prepared, its leaders nominated, aud ardeiit 
and reſolute men brought from the ſouth of 


France, by joining the Paris mob were to in- 


creaſe its audaciouſneſs and decide its conduct. 
The whole was put into motion by the dawn 


of day, and in a ſhort time the ſquares and 
ſtreets adjacent to the Thuilleries were filled 
with armed men and the apparatus of war. 


It 18. impoſlible to ſay the lengths to which 
they intended to proceed in thus beſieging, 


with ſuch a formidable force, the palace of the 
Monarch, and in meditating and preparing ſo 
vaſt an inſurrection. It is impoſſible to know 
it with certainty, becauſe the King, as ſoon 


as reſiſtance appeared totally uſeleſs,” retired 


with his family to the hall of the National 
Aſſembly. He left ſeven or eight hundred 


Swiſs guards in the palace, and this ſmall band, 


not having received, ſoon enough, orders to 
retire, in obedience to their firſt commands 
defended the palace, without conſidering 
whether the King's abſence did not free them 
from the obligation. Theſe brave men re- 
„ ” collected, 
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collected, that ſome. of their own countrymen | 


Meaus, when purſued by a formidable army; 
@ dikewiſe,.op-the 10th. of Auguſt, they did 


got calculate their own force compared to that 
of. their oppoſers, What could they do againſt 


ſuck numbers. af, afſailants?. Some fell, he 


FiQims of their courage during the combat, and 


ſeveral, quitting their arms and attempting to 
eſcape, ere daraaliced by a populace.maddened 
with fury. v 4 48 8 | Ii 

This mob was at. and: induced. to believe, 


that the thouſand: or twelye hundred men in 
the palace of the Thuilleries were: (to uſe; the 


very expreſſion) to cut the throats of all the 


inhabitants of Paris. They were alſo told, and 


8 dane to believe, that the inſurrection Was 


I 


The fuccefs of this fable ſo completely — 
paſſed the hopes of the popular romaneers that 


they were not afraid. to repeat it in all the 
public papers at the time: but it could not 


ſeduce any man of information or common 
ſenſe; and hiſtory will reject it, together with 


many other party lies. Nevertheleſs, with 


conſummate audacity, it was formed into an 
article of accuſation againſt Louis XVI. even 


after the acknowledgments that had eſcaped 


from Many. deputies in the midſt of the Na- 
tional 
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tional Aſſemhly. It is true, indeed, that theſe 

confeſſions were not all inſeribed in the jours  _ 

nal of proceedings, but their remembrance has 

been preſerved by tradition. Theſe deputies 

boaſted of the part that they bad ſuſtained 

in the plots formed on the 10, of Auguſt 
for the deſtruction of the Throne aud of 

Royalty; they even made it a ſubject of difr 

pute, and ſeveral circumſtances: recorded in the 

journals, yet remain to atteſt this truth, On 

the 25th of September 1792, M. Barbarous, 

one of the deputies to the Natjonal Convention 

from Marſeilles, ſpeaking of himſelf and his 

friends, ſaid, We were at Paris beſdre amd after 

the 19th, of Auguſt. ' The time vill dme when 

you. ſhall know what. gonſpiraciat we have here 

formed lo overturn. the throne! of, Louis A. 

A deputy from Paris, preſent at the fame-litting, = 

gave the circumſtantial details onthetraniagions  - 

between the Cordeliers and the Marxſeillois, 1 

relative to the inſurrection of the 10th of | 

Auguſt ; but theſe details were ſuppreſſed, and | 

the journal fimply ſays, P-—— entered inis = 

the detail of all the events and preparations ante» | 

cedent to the revolution of the 10th: of Auguſt. |: 
On the 3oth of October 1792, M. Barbaroux 

explains himſelf more particulazly, -and theſe 

words of his occur in the journal of the des 

bates on * firſt of November: - "Not one: of © 

thers 


* 
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_ _ them was at Cbarenton, qohere the plot againſt : 
88 the Court, which was to have been put in euecu- 
tion the 29th Pf Fuly, u Was "ae MAYER PER: 10¹5 
of Auguft. _ 
On the 26th of December T 592}: A | Gojpury 
e. I ſhould be glad ta know" what 
member feels bimſelf hurt at being called à con- 
| ſpirator on the ſacred day of the 1 oth: La Hogue P hy 
T alſo am one of the number. 
Finally, after the death of the King, on the 
'T2th'of April 1793, M. Guadet, a celebrated 
deputy of the Gironde, was not afraid, in 
order to aggrandiſe his party, to ſay, We are 
the men who Propoſed thoſe meaſures - opp 
 overlurned the throne on the 1 oth of Auguſt. 
Theſe acknowledgments never gave any 
Anehlbeß to the Aſſembly, nor was it ever 
embarraſſed by the evident improbability of 
thoſe hoſtile deſigns of which the King was 
accuſed, nor were they at all reſtrained by their 
certain knowledge of the falſehood of the 
ſuppoſition. They advanced with unbluſhing 
eonfidence; and from folly or fear, the Pariſians 
received, with ſubmiſſion, every rumour that 
their imperious maſters thought it On | 
to circulate. 
The Legiſlative Aſſembly durſt not. even 
expreſs the leaſt doubt of this glaring calumny; 
it diſplayed no * either on the 1oth of 


Auguſt, 


* 


on Tu reden nevorvTioN. 1 3 


Auguſt, or the following days, or indeed 
during the remainder of its reign. * The in- 
ternal conviction of the majority was not | 
altered, but, forced by the violence of the pub-. 
lic movement to arrange itſelf ſubmiſfively 
under the banners of the minority, it did not 
chooſe to reject the ſole pretext that could give 
colour to ſo ſudden a change. And who is 
ignorant of the facility with Which accuſations 
are admitted againſt the friend whom we 
dare no longer defend? On this acebunt it 
was that Louis XVI., aſſaulted in his palace, 
driven from his home, found "only accuſers i =_— 
that aſſembly where he had taken refuge WW -. 
his diſtreſs, and where but the day before he 
might have commanded a majority of funde we” 
But the tumult of arms;' the inſurrection of a | 
miſguided multitude, alarmed all the legifla- 
tors, and they were well content to be allowed 
to decree what they could no longer refuſe. 
The authority of the Monarch was broken, 7 
the functions of Royalty | ſuſpended, and 
Louis XVI. ſeparated from his friends "and 
ſervants, was confined in a Priſon along with: 
his unhappy. family. Ye whoſe minds are 
ſenſible to human miſery, follow him into this 
abode, See him abandoned in that very 
country of which but lately he was the maſter 
and idol. 2 the greatneſs of his fall, 


and 


—— — 22 — — — 
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and anticipate by your tears the new misfortunes | 


that await him. Your thoughts may indeed 
; dwell upon him, ſince you are not obliged to 


notice the authors of his fall. This ſad obliga - 


tion devolves upon me, and is a mournful part 
of the taſk that I have impoſed upon myſelf, in 
undertaking to write on the French Revolution. 
1 muſt then conſider for a moment, in the 
midſt of their glory, thoſe men whoſe triumph 
over the fall of the Monarch was ſo ſplendid. 
They had delivered France from the authority 
of a Tyrant; they had eſtabliſhed liberty, and 
ſaved their country. Such was their language, 
and they believed more or leſs firmly that the 


moſt conſpicuous places in th e Temple of Me- 7 


mory had devolved to them. Too confident 
heroes! wait for the judgment of hiſtory; ſhe 
will decide whether Louis XVI. the deſtrue- 
tion of whoſe throne you have accompliſhed, 

was a tyrant, or a prince of unexampled mo- 

deration. She will decide whether you have 
eſtabliſhed liberty, by deſtraying a limited 
- monarchy, and ſubſtituting in its room a re- 
public under the influence of the moſt terrible 
deſpotiſm. She will decide whether you have 
ſaved your country, or have overwhelmed it 
by calamities. The means that you have made 
uſe of to. effect a change of government, and 


to attain the object of your wiſhes; theſe 
0 | maeeans, 
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meatis, Which you reckon as nothing while 
demanding. glory, muſt be examined at che 
tribunal of poſterity, and never will it there be 
thought worthy of honour, to have miſled 
and rouſed the people by lies and infidious 
writings, to gain the aſcendancy over minds 
incapable. of defence, to penetrate them with 
ſuſpicion, to form them to hatred, to rendern 
them cruel and ungrateful. The leaders f 
the revolution of the 10th of Auguſt thought 
themſelves the progeny of the ancient Ro- | 
mans, and to ſhew their affiliation they all 
purchaſed a buſt of Brutus; but the public 
opinion has refuſed to conſecrate this parent- 
age, and the fhade of time already obſcures 
the names of our modern conſpirators. | 

The Legiſlative Aﬀembly, after the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the royal authority, convoked for the 

20th of September a new Aſſembly, which, 
under the name of National Convention, Was 

to decide on the fate of France and its King. 
The Legiſlative Aſſembly then only ſubſiſted 

ſix ak after the revolution of the roth of 
Auguſt ; but even in this ſhort interval it 
had a great humiliation to undergo, by ſee- 
ing itſelf ſurpaſſed by an authority in the 
order of powers its inferior. The municipa- 
lity of Paris, compoſed of men accredited by 
the club of the Jacobins, and of the Cordeliers, 

5 of 
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of men tha and reds 5 in their charadtert, 85 


and who had acquired ſurpriſing influence 
over the mob ſince the day of the -roth f 


+ Auguſt ; this municipality; confcious' of its 


power, difdained the commands. of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. A minority in that Aſſembly 
had ſubdued the majority, and forced it to 
applaud the revolution; but was in its turn 
ſubjugated by the municipality of Paris. It 
deſired to reign, but met with a maſter; it had 
ſcattered fire and flame in the name of liberty, 
againſt the ſuſpenſive veto of the Monarch, 
againſt the timorous uſe that he had twice 
made of it, againſt a uſe prompted by ſen- 
timents of benevolence ; and yet that ſame 
minority, together with the reſt of the Aſſem- 
| bly, beheld a multitude of citizens impriſoned | 
and aſſaſſinated before its own eyes, without 
oppoſing any effectual obſtacle to the moſt. 
horrible attempts. 

The talkers againſt the executive power of 
the Monarch, theſe mere talkers, conſtantly 
aſſailing, without any perſonal hazard, the 
Royal authority reduced to its laſt extremities, 
dared not even trouble with a ſingle queſtion 
the deputies of the commune of Paris, in an 
affair where this duty was impoſed upon 
them by the intereſts of humanity. Let us 
"recount more particularly this memorable, | 
5 mourn- 
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| mournful occaſion. The orator of the muni- 
cipal deputation, in an harangue pronounced 


with the tone of a maſter, at the bar of the 


National Aſſembly, articulated diſtinctly the 


following words, preſerved in the journal f 
the fitting. Ve have cauſed the diſturbing 


prigſt. to be arreſted, and in a few days the _ 


fol of liberty ſhall be purged of their preſence. 


The National Aſſembly, the Aſſembly of the 


Legiſlators of France, heard theſe menacing 
words, and did not riſe in a body to demand 
an explanation of them; neither did the pre- 
ſident, or any of the members. break fo cruel, «| 
ſo cowardly a filence. 

The 31ſt of Auguſt was the day of this. 
| harangue, and on the 2d of September all 
the eccleſiaſtics confined in the convent of 
the Carmelites, and at St. Firmin, periſhed by 


aſſaſſins hired for this infernal execution. 


The number of tlie victims was 2 52, among 
whom was an Archbiſhop of Arles, long 
known for the holineſs of his life. On the 


ſame day, that horrible 2d of September, all 


the priſoners in the Abbey St. Germain were 
alſo butchered. The priſon de la Force and 
ſeveral others became the theatres of ſimilar 
horrors, and the wretches employed in theſe 
execrable murders went to the Hotel-de-ville 


to demand their ſalary of twelve francs a day, 
a8 


* 


— 
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. as "ws tegilter tefiifies; I kEnbw not whether | 

it was from the virtuous Mayor or fome FR 
| other municipal officer that theſe monſters're= . | 
|  Etived their hire, ad whether they gave 4 

' receipt with their hands ſtill foaking with 
"Blood, or the day after their abomninable | 
Dan There is no need to go ſo fat for 
the ſentiments of horror inſpired by their 
crimes. It is only neceſſary to read the daily 
papers devoted to the ruling faction, thoſe 
Papers where the writers, tranquilly and freely . 
infamous, employ themſelves in ſhowing off 

the benevolence and juſtice of art aſſaſſinating 
tribunal, occupied in its bigh indulgence in 
ſetting apart and excepting from its own fury 


the wives and huſbands detained in priſon for 


debts contracted for the EA of their chil- | 
dren. 

The Legiſlative Aſſembly, even that mi- 
nority that had behaved ſo unjuſtly and bar- 
barouſly towards the King, ſhuddered. at the 
atrocities committed i in the name and under 
the protection of the commune of Paris. 
How indeed. could legiſlators, among whom, 
as yet, was neither Marat nor Robeſpierre, 
avoid feeling themſelves diſgraced for remain- 
ing the quiet unavenging ſpectators of the 
murders of the ad of September? But neither 
could they hinder. nor avenge the maſſacres of 


7 dhe 


1 eee Sun Quleaniy to - 
Nene the other horrors hic he 
nilfoners of the municipality of Paris 
went m deem to an keys 
| plly with ſo much ſucceſs. ? 7 5 
e Hin ee e -ths: bing 5 bo 
the 2 th of September 1792, what theſe come — _ 
miſſioners addreſſed to the people of Douay. 
Prepare ſcaffolds and gibbets on your ' rampart, 
and there execute all thoſe- who are nat of our 
fide. Finally, there was a letter written, and 
ſigned by many municipal officers, in which 
they dared to invite the different communes 
of the kingdom. to imitate the maſſacres e 1 
the 2d of September. Read, you who. are AY 
able, their own words. The commune | 
of Paris haſtens to inform its bretbrew in 
all the departments, that a party of fiene 
<« conſpirators detained in its priſons, has 
been put to death by the people; an act 
of juſtice which appeared to it indiſpen» 
ſable, in order to repreſs by terror the le- 
„ at the time when it was about to march 
againſt che enemy and doubtleſs the na- 
tion, after the long ſucgeſſian df treaſons 
_ © that have brought it to the very verge of 
ruin, will haſten te * and ne- 
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01 "Thetaptizicy' of the King, wks the 1 atroci- 
ties exerciſed after that event, are the circum- 
ſtances that have ſignalized the hort reign of 
the Legiſlative Aſſembly, for it is not remark- 
able for any wiſe law or any memorable in- 
ſtitution. Like others indeed, it inſulted the 
forms and practice of religion, and enjoined 
the eccleſiaſtics to leave off their profeſſional 
dreſs, which fixed the attention and reſpect 
of the people. Finally, making a deſperate 
attack on the non- juring prieſts, it concluded. 
by ordering them to quit France in a fort- | 
night, under pain of being tranſported beyond 
the line to the burning - ſoil of Guiana. No 
diſtinction was made in favour of the infirm 
and old, all were immediately obliged to quit 
their native land, and without aſſiſtance, with- 
out money for their ſupport, were obliged to 
implore the compaſſion of ſtrangers. They 
were content with the ſmalleſt ſuecour; but 
in the midſt of nations attached to the Cal- 
viniſtic, the Anglican; the Lutheran worſhip, 
they were never required to renounce thoſe 
opinions, which they had' profeſſed all their 
life: ſuch an infamous dereliction was not 
demanded as the price of the i 
1 they experienced. 

The Legiſlative Aſſembly had much fewer | 
orators than the Conſtituent Aſſembly; it 
a4 1 ü . 7 ny Was 
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0 by flow. degree that they divided into 
two parties, They were a long time watch- 
ing each other's motions, and it is war, open 
war, that creates the language of the paſſions. 
The public opinion alſo appeared wearied out, 
and required repoſe, and its applauſes were 
not ſo lively as during the firſt National Aſ- 
ſembly. The ſuſpenſion of the royal autho- 


rity, that important ſubject, might perhaps 


have electrized their minds and characters, if 
it had been treated in the Legiſlative Aſſem- 
bly; but it was never introduced into the de- 
bates, was never called in queſtion, except on 
the day and inſtant in which it was decided 
by the ſhouts of the people, and the noiſe 
of cannon. The inevitable effect of a folemn 


diſcuflion of the ſubject in | the Aſſembly, <P 


would have been to draw the attention of the 
nation to the queſtion, a circumſtance not at 
all favourable to the views and projects of 
one party; while the other feared, by pro- 
voking the diſcuſſion, to haſten and fix the 
moment of exploſion. I know not whether 
any effect could have been produced, in the 
ſituation of the public mind, by the boldneſs 
and perſuaſive eloquence of a man of great 
genius, for the movement of Paris was al- 
ready determined; nor was it poſſible any 


longer to manage it. Belides, what hope 
$2323” 5 could 


could an orator have of ſucceſs, when fear 
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has reſtrained or cauſed the abſence of men 


acceſſible to generous ſentiments; and none 


are before him but favages, indifferent to any 
ſounds but the cry of war, and the ſong of 
death? Misfortune alone can inftru& and 
bring them back to ſocial ideas, at leaſt we 
may hope that chis has been its effect. But 
before treating of a queſtion which relates 
only to the future, let us remark the fatal 
progreſs of ' wickedneſs, after the expiration 
of the Lepiſlative Aſſembly. It appears to 


me, in thinking on the fubject, that the French | = 


Revolution in its rapid courſe, has run the en- 
tire circle of the moral world; for having 
ſet out from a ftate of civilization, in all its 
refinements and abuſes, having then, under 
the Conſtituent Aﬀembly, traverſed the land 

of chimeras and hypotheſes, it has arrived, 
under the tyrants of the National Convention, 
at the extreme, the remoteſt period of bruta 
ideas and ferocious conceptions. 8- 
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5 TE general attention in France was * 
occupied by the election of deputies to the 
National Convention; and in maſt of che 
elections, the influence of the J acobins of Paris, 

and their affiliated ſocieties, bore down all op- 
poſition, The great ſhare that this ſe& of 
furious anarchiſts had taken in the affairs of 
the 10th of Auguſt, had raiſed its credit ſo 
high, that its aſſiſtance was courted by all the 
conſtituted authorities. On this acegunt it 
held ſo menacing a tone in the afſemblies of 
election, that moderate men, and eſpecially 
people of education, kept at a diſtance, and 
from motives of prudence, left an open field 
to that formidable aſſociation, that was deter- 
mined to rule at all events. The maſlacres 
of the 2d of September had alſo but juſt 
been perpetrated, and the commiſſho..ers of 
the municipality of Paris were ſtill going 
from place to place, in order to excite the 
5 * 3 people 
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people to the ſame horrid proceedings. What 
a time for the formation of a ſupreme court of 
Jjudicature What a time to find men a. . 
and deſirous of exerciſing the auguſt functions 
of legiſlators! In this general perturbation, 
it as ſurpriſing, that any perſons of mild man- 
ners and upright diſpoſitions ſhould have ob- 
tained a majority of ſuffrages in ſome of the 
departments. The centinels of the Jacobins 
muſt ſurely, for A imnomerit; have ons on thaw - 
poſts. „ AST]: 94. 
The firſt meeting of the Nacional Dec 
tion was on the 21ſt of September 1792; and 
two parties ſoon ſhewed themſelves. The 
moſt ardent and deciſive characters, the moſt 
ferocious ſpirits, happening unintentionally to 
occupy tlie higheſt ſeats, formed the party 
known, in the conteſts of the time, by the 
name of the Mountain. The Jacobin coſtume, 
in all its rigour, conſiſted in having the hair 
ſtraight, without powder, preſſed on the face, 
or turned back on the forehead; little as well 
as tall men buried in panbllebn, the head and 
arms alone appearing out, the ſleeves of ſeve- 
ral turned back, the collar of the ſhirt laid upon 
the ſhoulders, the ſabre trailing on the ground, 
and piſtols on each ſide; but what ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed them were their haggard looks, 
their audacious language, their expreſſions of 
| rage, 
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rage; and their viclent th ering” acelama“ 
tions; compoſing all together a formidable ſped, | 
tacle, at which ſtrangers wight well! feel 5 
alarmed. It was worſe than che Jaque ue's, aſd | 
companions of Caboche. mY rar IEA, - 20 4 bh 
By way of diſiinclion, they called therks | 
ſeives Patriots, and; of courſe, the beſt! friends | 
of France. Juſt Heaven, what friends ! How. 
is ĩt poſſible to love any being with ſuch! hards 
neſs of heart, ſuch aſperity of character! 
They aimed at what all the world wiſhes; Hat 
all the world ſeeks. after the poffeſſion of 
power; but they were determined ito have it 
at any price. They pronounced, ag a charm, 
the word Ariſftocrat, an expreſſion with the 
influence of which they were well acquainted, 
and which ſerved as an ads pretext for 
hatred and cruelty.” {> 075 aan e 
The National D ggralkzed the 
commencement of its authority, by deſtroying 
the throne, and breaking the [ſceptre of the 
French Monarehs; and as ideas of conſiſteney 
were unknown in this new world, it was a 
theatrical king, a crowned buffoon*, who was 
appointed to propoſe to the moſt illuſtrious 
nation the abolition of real royalty, that 
which the families an. f Clovis, of Cong; 


1 


. The comedian, Collot SHerbois, X i 2 
tas > and 
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and Capet had poſſeſſed; a royalty that, even 
in its fall, could not be deprived; of the auguſt 
character impreſſed. upon it by: 2 aurstiged ud 
fourteen, hundred years. wal - beards 
| The Aſſembly, after ji abolifhed, 1 
an inſtant, and by acclamation, this ancient 
inſtitution,” thought only of enjoying its new 
| triumph, by ſummoning, and cauſing to ap- 
pear before it, the laſt King of the French, 
It formed this reſolution with a ſavage impa- 
tience; and, always indifferent to decorum; 
careleſs, on this occaſion, even of the laws of 
decency, i it fixed, by the ſame decree, the day ö 
on which it would hear a report on the mis- 
fortunes and e nduct of the laſt King of tzhe 
French, and one on n the erimes imputed to an 
infamqus weekly writer, ſince become a 
brated under the name of Marat. 
The National Convention wiſhed itlelf t to 
the judge of Louis XVI., not from a ſentiment 
of feeling and generoſity, but evidently from 
the horrible apprehenſion, that at any other 
tribal be might bad Breadhmen one. to 


1 The National 1 Gaede, That the — on 
Marat ſhall be made during the fitting. | : 
The National Convention decrees, That the report on 
Louis XVI. ſhall be made next Wedneſday; or if the re- 
porter ſhould not be ready, all the other members ſhall be 
heard on this queſtion. 
* 4 - Juul of Beka 1% December 1792. 


reſpect 


ont Tur men eser. In 


reſpect his misfortunes.” 16 fact, it may 8 
remarked, on reading the debates previous do 
this reſolution; that the orators never mens 
tioned the future trial of the unfortanate Mo- 
narch, without uniting with it beforehand the 


word of condemnation, and one more terrible | 


fill... -., . By what abuſe of power, aiter 
having made this declaration, durſt "SR place 
themſelves on the bench'of juſtice, and openly 
infringe the firſt principles of juriſprudence? 
The whole National Convention might indeed 
be ſaid to have deprived itſelf of that power, by 
having previouſly declared their opinion in the 
proclamation. addreſſed, in the month of Oc- 
tober 1792, to the Helvetic Body. It there 
connected with the name of Louis XVI. the 


ES SS 


words traitor and treaſon; and imputed to this 
Prince the day of the roth of Augu 
day brought on by a plot, of Which, in the 
midſt of the National Aſſembly, ſeveral parties 
and many individuals had claimed the glory; 
and which, by their own confeſlion, could not 
be executed the 19th July, according to the 
original; project. 
Notwithſtanding this, behold the Afembly* 4 
behold the men who, engaged by a public de- 
* It is hardly neceſſary to premiſe, that, in adopting the 


word Aſſembly or National Convention, in this Section, and 
the following ones, it is not all the en, but the majority, 


es 


claration 
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claration to find the King puilty, made them- 
felves his judges, and did not fear to violate 
every law, in order to be and remain the _ 
| e of his deſtiny ! $ 15375 $41 oF wont 90 
Hoy would our indi ignation kunnt if I 
were to relate the language held before the 
trial by many different deputies ; if I were to 
repeat thoſe ſpeeches, in which prejudice and 
hatred were expreſſed in the moſt outrageous 
manner? ? One of them, a principal man, and 
who has had the ſole conduct of the finances 
of the State, Citizen Cambon (I do not chooſe 
to alter his deſignation) uttered theſe horrible 
| words before the declaratory | report of the © 
accuſations laid to the charge of the King: 
I am , opinion, that Louis XVI. ſhould be 
| banged this very night. And Citizen Cambon 
was afterwards a judge of this Prince: his opi- 
nion was demanded, his vote was reckoned. 
What ſhameful and 8 details riſe up 
every inſtant on the road that T am paſſing 
over? I will finiſh them as ſoon as poſſible; . 
for T have no need to direct the opinion of 
Europe on this particular. Let us only re- 
mark, that the reporter of the commiſſion 
charged to examine the papers of the King of 
the French, this reporter, on whom a grave 
and decent language was morally impoſed, 


aſſumed, of himſelf, a tone of inſult. * Thar 
& wilt 


* 
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* wit tell us, Louis Capet, why thou haſt 
4 promiſed a penſion of eight hundred Hvres 
each to two former prieſts of Verſailles 
& (named Jacob). Thou wilt tell ur, Louis 
« Capet,” and ſo on of the reſt. Such _ 
the impartial and temperate 8 155 made ug 


by the repokter; 4 r 12k 
Me are unable to become age * Kid one 
of your colleagues * to you, . ince wwe have 


« already, all of us, declared. our "_ and 


cc Wen even with a ſcandalous ferocity.” 1 
The conduct of the National Cenviaian, 


at the period which now engages my attention, 


offers a further example of another violation 
of principles. The elementary conditions of 
ſocial policy never allowed the union of the 
legiſlative to the judicial authority. They 


did not allow to be veſted in the ſame hands 


the right of regulating, changing, and modi- 
fying the forms of proceedings; ſtill "leſs 
were they permitted to interpret them, by 
noticing, excluſively, their application to a 


particular circumſtance. For all the ideas of 


order are.evidently deſtroyed, when the ſame 
perſons are admitted to be both a man's ac- 
cuſers, the inquirers into his actions and con- 
duct, ' reporters of the proceedings, the jury to 


decide 
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decide. on the reality of the erime, and the 
ennie arbiters of the puniſument. 
8 Such is, nevertheleſs, a repreſentation of the 
1 tyranny exerciſed. towards the King of the 
. French. In his caſe alone have been rejected 
the generous thoughts which have been con- 
ſecrated by civilized nations and ages of ſocial 
order, to ſerve as a defence to ſolitary weak- 
neſs, and to ſupport, againſt the powerful, the 
man whom every Wees unites to * 
feeble. | 
And yet this 8 who was aki 800 
0 upon his trial with ſo many irregularities, 
who was ſtripped, without exception, of. the 
advantages granted to the obſcureſt citizen; 
| this Prince was the chief, the king of a great 
nation ; .and the laſt conſtitutional law of the 
State had ſolemnly declared him inviolable ; 
had limited his riſk to the forfeiture of the 
throne, and ſecured his perſon from every - 
ſpecies of attainder. And with what appear- 
ance of juſtice could this ſafeguard have been 
refuſed to a feeble imperfect man, a being of 
the ſame nature with ourſelves, in whole 
14 hands was entruſted the government of an 
1 | immenſe people? It was neceſſary either to 
1: þ give him celeſtial faculties, or to ſecure him 
ö |. from anſwering capitally for the errors and 
1 


inevitable faults of a ſituation without parallel? 
Is 
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Is it from the man who is made- the centre t 
an innumerable multitude of intereſts, A 
who finds himſelf in affinity with all the paſs 
ſions, that it is fair to demand a rigorous re- 
ſponſibility? He touches, and is affected byy 
all events, by all ideas, by all inſtances of 
ſelf. love; and though often obliged to yield 
to this exterior whirlwind, you expect him, at 
the firſt ſignal, to come and render an account, 
and that capitally, of every thing that he has 
ſaid, every thing that he has done, every ching 
that he has thought; and this account he muſt 
render to men, by their habits unacquainted 
with the ſituation of chief magiſtrate, and who 
form their eſtimate of it from erroneous 127 80 | 
_ portions. 125 
And how ſhould a Pines have the courage 
requiſite to perform the duties of government,” 
which frequently oblige him to he alone 
againſt all the reft, and daily to create ſecret. 
and known enemies, if his perſon at leaft was 
not inviolable? This confideration carties 
with it perfe& evidence ; it extends to all the 
principles of morality and found reaſon; and 
no philoſophical * is capable of deftroy- 
ing it. 

You then who do not perceive, that a Mo- 
narch is a peculiar being, whoſe uſe effentially 


depends upon this exrculnliianee and the ma- 
; Jelly ; 
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jeſty which) reſults from it, do not. wiſh for, or | 
ever accept of, one; but if you have one, you | 
cannot, without a bligd folly or childiſhneſs, 
_ conſider him at any time as a common indi- 
vidual, eſteem him your n and ſubmit | 
him to ordinary laws. | 
But omitting all theſe 8 which 
Planes wry conſiderable reflection, and conſider- 
ing only the morality of the action, I aſk, if 
it did not ſhew a ſavage mind in thoſe who 
continued the perſecutors of Louis XVI. who 
demanded and conſpired his ruin, when he 
was no longer King, and after the royal au- 
thority had been aboliſhed ? There wanted, 
ſay ſome, a great example to mankind ; it 
was neceflary to hold it up to all Princes for 
the benefit of nations. Such was the language 
held by the orators of the moment. Heavens ! 
wat champions were theſe of the human race 
And what a horrible idea was that of the de- - 
puties of France, to wiſh to immolate the laſt 
of their Kings for the inſtruction of che reſt of 
the world! 
But the reſolution was taken. The EU 
tional Convention ſummons, drags to its bar, 
the Monarch whom it had juſt dethroned. 
He had loſt his crown; he was a priſoner ; he 
had already undergone all thoſe humiliations, 
of which a man, at the pinnacle of human great- 
neſs, 
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nels; feels ſo long and ſo deeply the bitterneſs! * 
however, he was ſtill thought not- ſufficiently 
wretched ; and his enemies wiſhed'that a ſcaf- 
fold, with alf! its pains and infamy, ſhould be 
the reward of a life wholly pure and moral. 

Of what avail to the judges and oppreſſors of 
Louis XVI. of what avail will be to them, at 
the tribunal of poſterity, the frivolous pretexts 
with which they coloured their accuſation? 

They ſucceſſively made uſe of addreſs and 
violence to find out and ſeize, in their moſt 
myſterious retreats, the ſolitary writings: and 
fugitive thoughts of their King. They have 

ſearched into the moſt retired ſecrets of his 
mind, and yet have offered nothing to the at- 

tention of Europe that can throw the leaft 5 
doubt on the uprightneſs of character, and the 
ſimplicity of the heart of the moſt unfortunate 
of princes. What individual, after ſo rigor- 
ous an inquiſition, could be certain of appear- 

ing with all the ſplendor of innocence? Yet 
here is a King, who undergoes ſuch a. trial 
without leaving his enemies the ſlighteſt cauſe 
for triumph. . All was rigour and artifice in - 
the whole courſe of the proceeding. Twenty= 
one commiſſioners, well adapted to the work, 
formed the plan of attack ; and, after many 
long conferences, preſented the National Con- 
vention with a liſt of grievances, compoſed of 


VE 
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1 into an e e = : 
_ ſame time the royal priſoner wanders; or, and 
interrogated: - On that day he was allowed 
neither counſel nor guide; be alone was to 
enter into the labyrinth: and, without pre- 
viouſiy eommunicating to him the whole of the 

act of accuſation, without allowing him any 
moments of reflection, he was ten in 
the ſame ſitting, to give 4 direct anſwer, not 
only to each of the thirty-four articles of accu- 
fation; but alſo to other incidental queſtions, 


that aroſe from his replies. Thus thoſe form, 


which have been adopted to obtain unawares, 

from a robber or aſſaſſin, ſome poſitive proofs, 
ſome ſpontaneous avowals, reſpecting a ſinglle 
recent fact, were made uſe of towards a King 
in an a+ into his actions and plans during 
a fpace of more than four years. It was, 
moreover, in the midſt of a tribunal, com- 
poſed of from ſeven to eight hundred judges, 
and encompaſſed by an unknown number of 
ſpectators, that attempts were made to ſeize, 
unawares, the thoughts of a Prince ſuddenly 
brought into an entirely new ſituation, and 


already bent under the weight of a long cap- 


tivity. Nothing is more ſurpriſing, than the 
calm and preciſe manner in which the King 
defends himſelf, He breaks through every 

a 4 artifice 


. 8 raven nayOLumION. 
anita merely by his ſimplcity; and his pe 


anſwers no food for their malice. It is alſo 


of any of the anſwers of the Monarch. 


never turned out of their-road ; for the quel. 

tion with them was, not the innocence of Louis 
XVI., but his deſtruction. They haſtened to 

arrive at this concluflon; and, after allowing I 

_ . the Kingtochooſe two counſellors, they grant-= ⸗ 

ad him only eight days to prepare a folema _ 

defence; a period ſcarcely ſufficient to read. 

and put in order, an enormous maſs of Pa. 


relative to thirty-four charges; a e 


them fictitious. 5 
The moſt Wen 3 doubled ak abi⸗ 


| lities of the defenders of Louis; and M. Seze, 


who alone ſpoke in their name, on the 26th 
of December 1792, expoſed, with equal clear- 
neſs and preciſion, the abſurdity of thoſe 
charges which made up. a criminal accuſation. 
He firſt ſhewed, that theſe charges related, for 
the moſt part, to the years 1788, 89, go, and 
913 to a time when the King had not accepted: 
the conſtitution, and therefore did not hold 


_ his royal authority under the conditions of that 
. „ 5 


ſecutors are diſconcerted, in finding in bis $ : 


remarkable, that thoſe orators of the Aſſembly Wd 
who were the moſt expert in enſnaring contro= : 
verſy, did not even attempt to take advantage 5 
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© bed eden. M. Seze alſo ſhewed, that the 
ther charges, allowing them to be well 


founded, regarded thoſe acts of adminiſtration 


for which, according to the conſtitutional act, 
the Miniſters alone were reſponſible. The 
_ orator, however, did not avail himſelf of 
_ thoſe reaſons which, in juſtice and in law, 


excuſed him from diſcuſſing the two ſpecies of 
charges that I have juſt mentioned; but, en- 


tering into the detail of them, and conſidering 


everi ſome objeQions that had been made to the 


perſonal acts of the Prince, he overthrew the 


whole ſcaffolding ; and the work of impoſture 
fell, in a moment, againſt the arms of truth. 


Such was the judgment of Europe, ſuch was 


= the judgment of impartial France: 


The Aſſembly, however, perhaps at Gwe 


i future day it will hardly be believed, after 


having heard the memorial of the defenders of 
Louis, that memorial in which no place was 


given to phraſes and pathetic exclamations, but 


conſiſted entirely in diſcuſſion and the narra- 
tion of poſitive facts, did not take it into 
conſideration for an inſtant; and this neglect, 
this ſilence, became a freſh iniquity on the 
part of the Aſſembly, and the moſt glaring of 
any. It has been ſaid, that it was impelled to 


advance to its end, that this end was irre- 
vocably 


ve ly POTEN we that truth and 


33 n >; 15! 8 1,64 1 . „ 5 


They eee to pte hs Rig 8 
1 excited the war, and M. Seze had juſt 
been recounting all the N chat the Sing 


had taken to prevent it. 


They continued to FOE the King: 2 

5 having ſubſidized ſuch of his guards as were at Z 
Coblentz; and M. Seze had been, juſt before, 
_ proving. by an inconteſtible document that 


the King had expreſsly forbidden ny thing 
to be paid to the abſentees. | 


They continued to "tet the King i 


| the blood ſhed in the Champ de Marys, though 


M. Seze had related that the King was at that 
time, it being juſt after his return from Va- 


rennes, a priſoner at the Taten and had 
no authority in the Government. 5 -4E 


They continued to reproach the King with 


the tranſactions at Nancy,” and M. Seze had 


been repeating that the National Aſſembly had 


given their formal approbation to the. whole 


conduct of the General i in his endeavours to re- 3 : 


eſtabliſh order in that town. 
They continued to reproach the King with 
the deeds on the 1oth of Auguſt; and M. 


Seze, after having proved the ſtate of ſimple 


defence in which the King was, had finiſhed 


ccz by 


ſuaſion did not erde e oy ee fe vo 
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66 


by theſe remarkable words, which no one ob- 
jected to, which no one contradicte. 
« Who then is now ignorant, that long 


before the day of the 10th of Auguſt, pre- 
« parations were making for this very day, 


that it was meditated and brooded on in 


filence, that there was thought to be a 
neceſſity of an inſurrection againſt Louis, 
that this inſurrection had its agents, its 


movers, its cabinet, its directory? 


„c Who is ignorant that it has combined 


plans, formed leagues, and ſigned treaties? 
«© Who is ignorant that the whole has been 
conducted, arranged, and executed, for the 


accompliſhment of that great deſign which 


was intended to bring France into its 522 155 5 
condition? 
lt is not poſſible, Legiſlators, to diſavow 


theſe facts; they are public ; they have re- 


ſounded through all France, they have 
paſſed in the midſt of you; in this very 


hall, in which I am now ſpeaking, has been 


diſputed the glory of the 1oth of Auguſt. 
F-come not to conteſt this glory with thoſe 


to whom it has been decreed, I do not call 
in queſtion the motives of the inſurrection, 


neither do I deny its good effects; I only 
ſay that ſince the inſurrection exiſted long 


_ the roth * * as is certain, as 
66 has : 
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< has indeed been avowed; it is impoſidle that. 
Louis ſhould be the aggreſſor. Mr. 

Let the reader recal here the Geras that A 
| have; given in the preceding Section on the 
remarkable avowals of ſeveral deputies, rela- 
tive to the ſecret preparations for the day of 
the roth of Auguſt, and he will be convinced 
'that it is not the glory of that day; alone which 
has been claimed. Obſerve how M. Briſſot, 
that member of the diplomatie committee, who 
was the moſt accredited in the Legiſlative 
Aſſembly, the man at that time in abſolute 
power, boaſts, at two different times, of having 
brought on and decided the queſtion of war; 
and, good heavens! from what motives? 

* Robeſpierre,” | ſaid he, © accuſes me of 
© having co- operated with Dumouriez i in the 
« declaration of war againſt Auſtria. But 
te this opinion was entirely my own, it was 
mine long before my acquaintance with 
„ Dumouriez ; I maintained it becauſe I per- 
« ceived the Kepublic invigorated by this 
&« declaration of war, becauſe I was certain 
that it would expoſe the treaſon of the 
« tyrant ; and the event has Juſtified me, If 
« that declaration of war is a crime, I ſhare it 
« with the whole Legiſlative AEDT. which 
| unanimouſly decreed it.” 


b ⁵ ; 


* 
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-..(Andiin_an;addrefs of the fame/Brifſot to the 
" Jacobins, he'thus expreſſes himſelfs» ??? 


17 It was the abolition of Royalty that Ihad 
40 in view in procuring a declaration of war. 
«, Enlightened men heard me on the goth, of 
45 December 1791, when, in reply to Robe; 
£, ſpierre, who. was always: mentioning to me 
bY his apprebenGions of treaſon, I anſwered, 

6 only. fear 5 2s that WE ſbould. not be bet Fa ed. 
« We have need of treaſons, in them lies our 
« ſafety, for there ſtill remains ſtrong poiſon 
< in the breaſt of France, and Wert erplo- 
« ſions are neceſſary to expel it.” 


Finally, Barbaroux, another 3 dared 


10 pronounce, on. the 2 Seh of ane e. 
the following words? 

7-08 Obſerve with 1 5 en rage „ 
« ſeek to purſue thoſe citizens who have de- 
* manded war. The war was neceſſary to 
« 'our liberty, the war has Hain Louis XVI.” 

I aſk. how it was poſſible for this r 
Prince to eſcape the ſnares laid for him, even 
in the boſom- of the national repreſentation ? 
How could he avoid the crafty. plots and the 


regular ſyſtem of treachery of which it was. in- 


tended to make him the victim 

Louis XVI. during the courſe of bis reign, 
had been praiſed with . or leſs good- 
| : will, 


2232 
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when, men without reſtraint, and ready for 


every kind of outrage, aſſumed the direction 
5 of public affairs; he long diſdained the blows 


from ſuch hands, but could at no time ſupport 
with calmneſs thoſe falſe inſinuations in Which 
he. was repreſented as a hard-hearted man, 
almoſt; indifferent to the ſhedding. of blood. 
I have ſeen him in a ſtate of inexpreflible grief 


| on the peruſal of a widely circulated paper in 
which it was ſaid of him, that, in the month 


8 „ ; of . bs K* At y 37 ** SEE 1 q F 
of July 1 789, he had given orders for the 
ſacking of Paris, or ſome ſimilar violenee.* It 


touching words pronounced” when” . Sere 
had finiſhed his ſpeech: e 5 
* My defence you have any bann 1 


„ fhall not therefore again enter upon the 


„ ſubje&t. In ſpeaking to you, perhaps for 


the laſt time, I aſſure you that my conſeience 


„ does not reproach me, and that my de- 
* fenders have told 0 8 HOO e the ſim- 
„ 53 


I have never feared any publis ets 45 
tion of my conduct, but my heart is torn 
with finding, in the act of accuſation, the 
« imputation of having wiſhed to ſhed the 


« blood of the people ; and eſpecially am I 


CESS: "PvE 


- 
8 


will, with greater or leſs affection z, but never : 
did he experience calumny till the period 


cannot, alas! be better deſeribed than in the 


9 
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* W e ſhould be attributed to me. 
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burt at tlie misfortunes of che roth of 


1: bs 16 


I muſt declare, that the multiplied profi 
* « which F have at all times given of my love 
for the people, and the manner in Which 1 
c have conducted myſelf towards them „ap- 
pear to me evidence ſufficient to prove that 
« T have been little fearful of expoſing myſelf 
in order to ſpare their blood, and to free me 
1 for ever from ſuch an iniputation.” e 

922 e Signed)” Lovis. I 


\/Obſfrye. theſe words, Jain which the Manarch 
appears uneaſy, only at the calumnies. that had 


been ſpread againſt his ſeatiments of humani- 


ty. The ſpeech of the King is beſides ſo 
calm, that without theſe ſad, theſe affecting 
wo r in ſpeaking ta you, perhaps for the laſt 
* time, we ſhould not be aware of the ſitua- 
tion in which he ſtood. O inconceivable. 
hardneſs of heart! he was heard with indif- 
ference, and the language of truth, the accents. 
of misfortune were heard without emotion. 

However, the Aſſembly deliberates, enters 
into a diſcuſſion on the choice and order of 
criminal deciſions, and finiſhes by adopting 
the following order : 

I. Is Louis convicted of the crimes. af con- 


ſpiracy and high treaſon, or no? 
| : II. Shall 


15 * 
A 


* 


8 whether eee Or „„ ber re- 
ferred; to; the people for their ſanction? 5 

III. W ia een be inflicted. on 
8 On we f firf] havens. 695 e 1 

720, voted in the affirmative. After which, 
the Preſident pronounced theſe: words: | 

The National Convention declares 33 
Capet guilty of attempts againſt liberty, and 
1 of conſpiring againſt che 8 ſafety -of 
the State.” 

Guilty! What could be the meaning. of this 
ſentence, if. it was not the firſt. ſtep towards 
death? Was it poflible, that the tribunal 

which paſſed the ſentence, enſlaved by its pe- 
culiar paſſions, ſhould command the opinion 
of Europe and poſterity ? Guilty ! ſaid you, 
in your terrible policy or your timid imitation, 
It is you who have been and are guilty, for 
having dared, without commiſſion or formal 
authority for that purpoſe, to erect yourſelves 
into. judges of the King of the French, and 
condemn him to death. Tou are guilty of 
having trampled on the ſacred character of 
inviolability, which had been impreſſed on his 
office both by nature and the poſitive expreſ- 
yon of the 0g act, which you and 
all 


* 
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all France had ſworn to obſerve. Vou are 
guilty of having declared yourſelves: judges, - 
after having ſhewn yourſel ves parties; after have 
ing manifeſted by every method, both by your 
declamations and your inſults, the Boſtilities 
that you wiſhed to commence againſt Louis. 
Vou are guilty of having dared to unite in your- 
ſelves, deſpotically and againſt every principle 
of equity and juriſprudence, the incompatible 
offices of accuſers and jury, of legiſlators and 
judges : ahd alſo of having rejected, in your 
proceedings, all the; forms inſtituted for the 
protection of weakneſs and innocence. Vou 
are guilty. of having ordered to be broke open 
the portfolios and cabinets of the King, to 
take out the papers from them in his abſence; 
and of having contrived to find in theſe: de- 
poſits, every thing which could injure the ac- 
cuſed, and nothing that could be of ſervice to 
him. You are guilty of having demanded of 
the King an account of his actions, his plans, 
and his thoughts, and extending your inquiries 
beyond the time of the commencement'of the 
new political laws, beyond the time when the 
Monarch accepted the conſtitution, and even 
beyond that memorable period, in which other 
_ repreſentatives of the nation, acknowledging 
_ 1 had ſolemnly declared him the RE- 
STORER 
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guilty of having imputed to the King events of 


which' you yourſelves” diſputed the glory, and 
of having audaciouſly formed them into the 


principal charge againſt him. Above all, you 


are unjuſtiflably eulpable in having been ſo 
blinded by -paſfion, that only a very mall 


number among you raiſed their voices to de. 


mand an examination of the anſwers made in | 
the name of Louis XVI. an examination into 


the pleadings of his defenders; and that no 


attention was paid to a propoſal ſo ſimple, ſo 
juſt, ſo natural. Finally, in nominating) your. 


ſelves the judges of this Prince, his ſevere 


judges; in ſcrutinizing his actions, in ſeeking 
out his paſt errors and weakneſſes, you have 


never conſidered the ſituation of à Prince de- 


graded from his former greatneſs, obliged to 


change his opinions and habits, and thrown 
in an inſtant, by fortune, in the midſt of a 


Revolution, where every thing was new, 


where no experience could be called in as 


a guide, and in which you yourſelves, who 
have capitally condemned a. hapleſs unpro- 
tected being, have committed faults without 
number. But never were you acceſſible to 


a ſentiment of indulgence; ; and it is this harſh» 


nels of charter for * generous minds 


can 


* 
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; can never pardon you, this continued merci- 


nation can furniſh no ſecond. e: exa 
| It is your high ſpirit, if we are to believe. 
vou, which, has always turned you aſide from 
_ compaſſion, which has always hindered you 
from being, mild and good. You. conſider 
your country; whereas we, feeble enen 
buſy ourſelves about a King: you comprehend 


poſterity in your plans, and future ages in your 
vaſt ideas; while we mourn over the fate of a 


21 ſhall 1 noted on the — he Fs the denen ho- | 


guage of M. Breſſon, deputy of la Haut- Vienne. 


No, citizens, we are not judges; for judges are under 


60 the guidance of a law equal to all: but we, we have vio- 
jated equality, to wake an exception againſt a f fi ngle indi- | 
* vidual. 
Me are not ns: j for zudges have an icy fillet round 
© their brows : but we are burning and conſuming! with ha- 
© tred againſt Louis. |, 


14 8 


leſſneſs of which the annals. of the Erenc h 
xample 0 bow 


We are not judges ; for judges refuſe to entertain rere | 


* opinions; they bury them in the bottom of their heart; 
« and it is only with a holy reluctance that they ſuffer them 
„ to eſcape { but we, reduced almoſt to excufe our modera- 
« tion, we publiſh with pride the rigour of our judgments, 
* 2nd endeavour by force to oblige others to adopt them. 
We are not judges ; for judges treat with tenderneſs 
c“ even the villain they condemn, and foften, by expreſſions 


6 of pity, the horror which ſurrounds him: but our averſion 


* quits not Louis even under the axe of the executioner; and 
e I have even frequently beard his ſentence of death pro- 
© nounced in tones of anger, and marks of 9 ſuc- 
= cerd the cry of death.” | 


ſingle 
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fingle family. It is well; but why, in 250 


lofty ſpeculations, have you never loſt ſight of - N „ 


yourſelves? And why, entirely given up to 
the intereſts of an eternal ſucceſſion of gene- 
rations, have you been nevertheleſs ſo vigilant 
and empaſſioned in the purſuit of e 
| power, and the applauſe of a day? 
Perhaps it is entering too minutely into 
particulars to relate the aſſumed indifference 
of the Aﬀembly, in mingling the moſt indi ; 
ferent queſtions with forrowfal diſcuſſions on 
the deftiny of the King of the French. On 
the 19th of December 1793, when they were 
about to determine, whether the ſentence of 
death paſſed upon the Monarch ſhould be 
executed immediately, or delayed for a time; 
at a period like this, which ought to have pe- 


netrated every mind with fad affection, what 


was the preliminary buſineſs which long oc 
cupied the Aſſembly? A debate on part of 
the cloathing of the national guards, which 
ſome wiſhed to be of cloth, others of ſtuff. I 
know not why this tranquillity, this abſtrac- 
tion, made a particular impreſſion on me, We 
ought not, however, to accuſe all the depu- 
ties, ſince, according to the report of the ver- 
bal proceſs, the Aſſembly was not complete. 

A large number were, doubtleſs, reſtrained, 
by fear or caution, from acknowledging their 
internal 
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internal ſtruggles. A still e Sony . | 
ſhed tears in ſecret; over the cruel deſtiny of an 


unhappy Prince, and the inſufficiency of their 


aſſiſtance. More, probably, have precipitately : 
withdrawn themſelves from theſe | "dreadful 
_ * controverſies, to depoſit their grief in the bo- 
' fom of a faithful friend or tender wife. Some 
names, worthy of honourable exception, have 
came down even to me; but T am not allowed 


to violate. the obſcurity in which they are 


ſhrouded. I ſhall add another common and 
| probable opinion, namely, that many members 
of the Convention wiſhed to reſerve their 
credit and power, to obtain the appeal to the 
people, and thus triumph over the Jacobin : 
party on the ſecond queſtion. But their pains 
and example could only bring over 28 3 votes 


out of a number of 707. 
At length the third queſtion was 8 


What puniſhment ſhall be infliced.« on a Louis 
| Capet ? 
The number of voters was 721 . 5 the : 


Prefident, after having declared, that out of 


ſuch a number, 361 formed an abſolute ma- 
Jority, and that there were 366 voices for 


death, pronounced theſe words“: i 


. Sitting of Wedneſday, 16th January 1793- 


44 J declare, 


— 


of: 


_ 8 1 0 


N 
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I declare, in the name of the Nation! 
. that the puniſhment which it ; TR be 
<< has deen againſt Louis n ioqhat 
. 805 of death. 8 „ Be . OE 5 
/ You. e was N a moment 
3 1 that the paſſing, I dare not yet fay | 
the execution, of a horrible ſentence, decided by 
a majority of five voices, in an Aﬀembly called -_ Þ} 
National, would appear, on this account alone. 
ſo monſtrous and inconſiſtent, that recourſe 
would at leaſt be had to. an appeal to the 
people *. The defenders of the King formally. 
demanded this appeal, and, beſides, remitted 
to the Aſſembly a proteſt, written by the hand 
of the Hang, and conceived in the following 
terme: : 
« Lowe it to my 7 bonour, and my 999 
not to ſubſcribe to a ſentence, which ſup- 
* poſes me guilty of a crime with which I am | 
unable to reproach myſelf ; in conſequence, | 
I declare, that I appeal from the judgment 
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So ſmall a majority appeared to diſturb the victorious. 
party : they demanded a ſcrutiny ; and, by means of the diſ- 
tinction of conditional votes, and . obſcure interpretations 
given by ſome of the deputies,” when their votes could no 
longer ſave the King, they made out 387 voices for death, 
inſtead of 366. The firſt ſolemn declaration of the Preſi- 
dent is the moſt authentic, and 1s pe the vo one that 
will be . by poſterity. | 
* of 
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n its repreſentatives, to the nation \ kelf: 
1 give, by theſe preſents; eſpecial power to 
my official defenders, and expreſsly charge 

* their fidelity to make known to the Na- 


4 tional Aſſembly this appeal, by all the means 


TI their power, and to demand that men- 
& tion ſhould be made of it in the 1 


proceſs of the ſittings of the Convention. 
This proteſt of the King's was not wks? 


and the demand of his defenders was equally 


rejected. A great agitation however reigned 


in the Aſſembly, when Robeſpierre, now cer- 
tain of his authority, ſeeing the ſtruggle of 
opinion, pronounced a ſpeech from the tri- 
bune, from which every one might perceive 
that it was now no longer time to change the 
fate of Louis, and that the ſlighteſt alteration 


of the ſentence, would have been the fignal 


of a popular inſurrection. 
A great number of deputies, in Seki their 


opinion on different queſtions relative to the 


proceedings againſt Louis XVI. had ſhown 
their fears; and ſeveral had accompanied their 
votes with a form ſimilar to the following, 


4 Were I to expoſe myſelf fo the daggers of 


« aſſaſſins, I ſhould ſay— And a deputy | 
of Brittany (Lanjuinais) had the courage to 


make this declaration: We ſeem to delibe- 


9 « rate 


* 
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es rate here in à free aſſembly, but are in 
< fact under the ſwords n cannon Bi the 
e factious.” * 

Alas! neee beſt charity 0“ 
no avail; and it is neceſſary to have recoutſe 
do the influence of fear, in order to explain 

the reſult of that dreadful diſcuſſion in Which 
the death of the King was pronounced, and 
to explain moreover how a majority of five 
voices, out of 721, which was the number 
preſent, could be admitted by the legiſlators 
themſelves, as a deciſive authority; ſince, ac- 
cording to their own decrees, a capital con- 
demnation required the concurrence of threes 
fourths of the jury. 

The ideas and ſentiments which had dictated 
this condition, were ſtill more binding on a Na- 
tional Aſſembly, on an aſſembly the repreſenta- 
tive of all rights, and interpreter of all duties. 
The Legiſlative Body followed, it has been 
ſaid, the cuſtom adopted by it relative to de- 
crees of police and adminiſtration; but what 
connection was there between deliberations of 
this kind and a criminal proceſs ? The National 
Aſſembly departs from its rules and cuftoms 
to become a judge, and reſumes them as a 
pretence for exerciſing its office with rigour.- 

The approach of the Sovereign in every 
country in the world, had been the conſtant 

VOL. I. 5 herald 
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| herald of mercy ; here every thing was re- 

verſed, and the appearance of the legiſlative E 
EE 9 authority, i in a criminal cauſe, introduced into F. 
fit: ſevere conditions that would have been re- 

you by a common r . 

Nor is this all: the illegal aſſumption of 
Wag A criminal cauſe, deprived Louis XVI. 
; of the right of recrimination, that tutelary | 
=. | ſafeguard allowed to the accuſed in all courts 
| of juſtice. | He beheld among his judges, men 
who had conſpired his ruin, and who had 
made a public declaration of their intentions; 
he ſaw among his judges, men who had in- 
ſulted him in the moſt outrageous manner, 
and who ſecretly wiſhed the deſtruction of a 
prince . whoſe generous patience they were 
conſcious of having exhauſted. ' 

Finally, and by a laſt exception of the laws 
in defence of innocence, Louis XVI. had to 
appear before a tribunal where the votes were 
given aloud, and in the preſence of a nume- 
rous concourſe of ſpectators; in preſence of a 
people ſtill intoxicated with ferocity, and who, 
= choſen by the new tyrants, encouraged the 
WW o/ advocates of blood, and intimidated all the 

reſt, | 

Is it poſſible to imagine a greater accumula- 
tion of hardfhip and iniquity ? And it is after 

ing thus violated all the principles of 
juſtice, 
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baſiee;. all acknowledged rules and cuſt 


that a majority of five voices appeared ſuffici- 


ent to decide on the life of a King; on the 
life, alas, of a man in the higheſt poſſible rank. 
And beſides twenty votes were wanting, there 
were twenty ſuffrages which had not yet been 
given. They might have been wiſhed: for, 
they might have been demanded, and would 
not this have been the eaſe if the majority had 
given a different ſentence? And among the 
ſuffrages of death that had been reckoned; one 


ought not to have been counted, for a reaſon 


more deciſive than folly, for a perverſion of 
nature. I explain this expreſſion by tranſcribs. 
ing here literally an article in the Journal of 
debates and decrees for the: 36th; of e 
179 . 4 
25 Louid-Philip Egalte mounts in \ his turn 
the tribune. 'The Aſſembly, in profound” 
* ſilence, appeared amazed and troubled. He 
e ſaid, Faithful to my duty, and convinced 
< that all thoſe. who have aimed at, or ſhall 


jn future aim at ſovereignty over the people 
“ merit death, I vote for death. A great part 
e of the Aſſembly ſhuddered with horror. 
* J ouis- Fp Joſeph - returned tranquilly to 


© his place.“ 
At length the inſtant of ſacrifice. approaches, 


and I can no longer withdraw my attention 


/ 
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=: 1. þ © Alas! while prolonging: theſe diſcuſs. 
ions, | deceived myſelf into the thought that 
| I was Rill appealing e an n con- 
The Sat ſentence was ; Indeed „ 3 
.. the miniſters at that time were charged to 
acquaint the N with it; and they fulfilled 
this office. _ = 
Louis heard hen with 1 He de- 
manded three days to prepare himſelf for the 
important change, the moment of which was 
accelerated by the fury of his enemies. This 
requeſt the National Aſſembly refuſed, and he 
ſhared: the hours that were left to him be- 
tween his religious duties, and thoſe touching | 
emotions, the laſt overflowings - of a heart 
aware that tlie ſcene was drawing to a con- 
clufion. He: had beheld his ſceptre broken, 
and, the pillaxs of his. throne daſhed to pieces; 
he had ſeen, the departure of that greatneſs. to 
which he had been accuſtomed from his in- 
fancy ; he had witneſſed: the loſs. of that in- 
heritance. which ten centuries: of exiſtence 
appeared: to have eſtabliſhed; in ſhort, he had 
known. and: experienced the. greateſt reverſe 
of fortune, and yet his courage ſtill bore him 
up. But now he had to announce to. his wife, 
his ſiſter, his children, to all the objects of his 
affection, the blow which was about to ſtrike 
* him; 


the Queen, he enters the room witk a degree 


8 — 
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itn he ückts negate tes with wearers 
ful ſeritetiveychatpimiſtument, a feafſold; und M 
the ſigns of ignominy were to terminate de eu-! 


reer of the King of the French; and, till more 
than all the reſt, he was to ſpeak to them of that 
night, that eternal ſhade, which was faſt ap- 
proaching to ſeparate them. Aſſuming for 4 
moment a ſupernatural reſolution ; he gots t6 


of calmneſs ;" and as he is alone, freed "from 
thoſe rigid prying guards that for « lng time 
before uſed to accompany his ſteps, his wife, 
his ſiſter, and children enjoyed a momeutary 
hope that a brighter day was going te riſe 


the King their eyes, their inquiring 10s 
But ſoon doubt and inquietude appeared it 
their countenances ; and the ſilenee of the 
King, his embraces, the tears which Bis efforts 
could no longer reſtrain, became the fignal & 
. cries of deſpair, of agoniſing ſhrieks that Were 
heard beyond the Temple. It is not poſſible 
to knaw the broken accents that this witfors 
tunate family addreſſed to each other; they 
are all loft. But you may yourſelves injagine 
theſe words, you who have loved; who have 
| lived in another, who have feen this band 
forcibly broken, and have experienced the 
tortures | of a ſeparation. Have you a friend, 

3 | yet 
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yet young and in all the vigour of life, 4 friend 
the ſource of your glory, che ſupport of vour 
importance, the firſt, the only object of your 
affections; have you'known the purity of his 


intentions; are you thoroughly acquainted 
with his ſentiments; do you daily reverence 
bis virtues; and is he injuriouſly treated, is 


he vilified, is he marked out as a victim to 


public rage, as the ſacrifice to a moſt horrible 
policy? Does he appear by his looks to invoke 
your teſtimony, and to appeal to your eſteem 


from the injuſtice of mankind; does he en- 


deavour to calm you, to ſooth your deſpair; 


is it neceſſary for him to forget this earth, and 


yet at the ſight of your tender regret, does 


he appear attached to it with more affection 
than ever? By theſe reflections we may form 


an idea, though a feeble one, of the ſituation 
of Louis XVI. in the midſt of his family. 


Alas! he is about to quit them, to bid them 
an eternal farewel. He had occaſion for ſome 


exertions to tear himſelf away from their 
paſſionate embraces, from their convulſive con- 
ſtraints. He gave them hopes and promiſes 


of his return, but his laſt expreſſive look be- 
lied his words: his wife and ſiſter fell ſenſe- 
leſs, his daughter was almoſt expiring, and his 
ſon ran after him, his voice loſt in ſobs, he 


rapidly traverſed the outer apartment, de- 
ſcended 
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ſoended the ſtairs without any one being able 
to ſtop him, and finding himſelf in the court 
among the guards, he cries out to them, his 


knees; Let me paſs, Gentlemen; et me paſs ! 
Where would you go ?—I want to ſpeak to 
the people. And why ſo? want to intreat 
them not to kill papa the King. Ah! let me 
paſs, Gentlemen; in 1e name e of God, on not. 
ade e en x3” Sed 
 IneffeQtual Fabre Nabe young child, 
return. Thou ſhalt have alſo thy cup of ſor- 
row, thy peculiar portion; the tyrants have 
their eyes upon thee; and thou ſhalt know 


life only by thy _ _ thy 88 com- | 


n an | 

Louis, retiring into his abarembit dab 
en by meditation, in the boſom of the 
Supreme Being; there he ſought for ſtrength 


and hope; nor did he ſeek in vain, for all the 


conſolations of hype afforded him their a, 
to his laſt moment. ; 

After having rye; he threw kimſelf on 
his bed and ſlept ſome hours. In the morn- 


ing, two of his ſervants entered his chamber, 
and by their tears explained their errand. 


The King gave them his hand and roſe. The 
precurſors of his funeral. proceſſion were al- 
ready arrived, The King ſeeing them, raiſes 
Jo FR.” | his 


claſped and throwing. himſelf on dit 


\ 
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his eyes to heaven, caſts a laſt look on the apart» 
ments of his family, addreſſes to them from 
the bottom of his heart a parting. adieu; ; then, 
with a tone ſtill firm, faid to the. commander 
of the guard, Let us go. A carriage was 
Waiting. Heavens what recollections would 
have crowded into his mind, had he been 
able to think of the earth! There were no 
longer the drums and feſtive ſounds, that be- 
fore uſed to announce his departure, there 
were no longer thoſe courtiers attentive to 
. catch every glance, nor that crowd that ran 
in his train, and made the air reſound with 
cries of Long live the King. All had difap- 
peared. A double and triple rank of armed 
men, with hearts of ſteel, and with: fierce 
looks, marſhalled in cloſe array, ſurraunded 
his carriage. A renegade prieſt, named 
James Raux, as municipal officer, ſeated him- 
ſelf oppoſite to the King: and when he gave 
an account to the commune of this mourn- 
ful day, he told them that during the whole 
of the road, his eyes had been continually 
fixed upon Capet. This was the introduc- 
tion to the laſt affront. The proceſſion laſted 
two hours; all the ſtreets were bordered with 
ſoldiers, and a melancholy ſilence reigned in 
the city. The doors of moſt of the houſes 
were hut, and the police had ſtrictly for. 

Maden 
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The ie King » was Oh the nerge'of chit ter 


e and of: which we pollels no experience. | 
He obſer ves without weakneſs the ignomint- 


ous altar deſtined for his ſacrifice ;*he diſrobes 
himſelf of part of his cloaths that might | 
weaken the action of the murderous ſteel : 5 


alas! it is neceſſary to be particular, for this 


18 the Chriſtian's moment for Louis, the mo- 
ment in which his humiliation afforded ma- 


terials for his: triumph . ._, oe, | infamous 


executioner wanted to tie his hands ; he ap 

broached the King, whom an embtlon of in- 
dignation forced to recoil: but Louis ſoon | 
recollects himſelf; he raiſed his eyes towards 


heaven, and ſaid Wie a low yoice, Yes, my 
| God, yet this outrage—thou haſt ordained it, 


Laſtly, he places himſelf on the fatal plank, 
O thrones! O crowns! O terreſtrial gran 
deurs ! but even your idea is about to diſap- 
pear; there is only a minute, a ſecond, to 
paſs over, and even your ſhadow. ſhall be 


Joſt in the night of nothing. It is no more, 


But, yet before the fatal ſtroke, a miniſter 
of religion, who had not quitted the auguſt 
victim, 
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victim, a reſpectable eccleſiaſtie, the ſacred 
confident of his thoughts, falls on his knees 
and cries out aloud, Louis, ſon. & Saint Loni - 
aſcend to beaven. May theſe ; ſtriking words 
which have. reſounded through all Europe, 
theſe ſtriking words addreſſed to the moſt un- 
fortunate of Kings, have ſoothed, have calmed, 
the laſt inſtant of his martyrdom! Let: us 
us here pauſe 2 moments . 1 r our 
ſtrength. | 
| "Inhabitdats. of 8 you Pa. 3 hs 
witneſſes, the tame witneſſes, of the moſt hor- 
rible of ſacrifices ; - but I judge you not, for 
your . tyrants themſelves were ſuſpicious of 
you. Diſtruſting with reaſon people s ſecret. 
ſentiments, they feared leſt Louis in ſpeak- 
ing to the people ſhould be heard with re- 
gard, and by a barbarous order they freed 
themſelves from all apprehenſion. © It is 
known, that when from the ſcaffold the King 
appeared to demand a moment of ſilence, 
and when he had pronounced with emotion, 
Frenchmen—I die innocent—I pardon my 
| perſecutors may my death be uſeful to 
France. As ſoon as he added and thou, un- 
happy nation—the chief of the guard, ſtrictly 
obedient to his commands, ordered the 
drums to beat; and the King was heard 
no more, 


| Vain 
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301 
of Louis remain inſeribed in a teſtament, 
Where the mildeſt piety appears to form 4 
nk between the ſentiments which attached 
him to the earth, and the hopes which he 
entertained of a new country. Ready to 
fall under the injuſtice of men, he ſays, he 
writes, ' with a firm hand, I recommend 
* to my ſon, if he: ſhould have the misfors 
tune to become King, to conſider that he 
* owes himſelf entirely to the happineſs of 
* his fellow citizens; that he ought to forget 
5 all hatred and reſentment, eſpecially all 
* that which has a relation to the misfor- 
tunes and dicppdnniſents' thac I _ 
Kenner, 3 | 

It is a general oblivion that he demands of 
his ſon, if he ſhould have the misfortune to 
become King. Religion and the morality of 
the goſpel might have inſpired Louis with 
this generous ſentiment; but he ſays his 
fellow citizens ; this expreſſion, which was not 
neceſſary, could only have been dictated by 
his own heart. His fellow citizens ! It is an 
affectionate expreſſion that he makes uſe of, 
it is an affectionate expreſſion, which eſcaped 
from him, when he appeared to be abandoned 
by all France, 


Alas! 
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Alas the laſt emotiohs* of Loult breathe 
nothing but goodneſs and forbearance; Often, 
ſaid this excellent prince, when ſpeaking | of 
men of whom he thought he had cauſe td 
complain, Q ten in moments. of trouble and Ef 
ferveſeente, one is not maſter of oneſelf, What 
words were theſe, at a time when the fatal 
axe appeared ſuſpended over his head! No, 
his ſpirit, if it wanders among us, demands 
vengeance againſt no one. And the victim, 
the innocent victim, ſtill raiſes his voice to 
recommend to the French, moderation and 
peace. How is it poſſible to read without 
being affected by them, theſe gentle and calm 
expreſſions of a Prince overwhelmed with 
misfortune, and lately ſeated on the. firſt 
| throne in the world? © I intreat all thoſe 
«* whom I have inadvertently offended, (for 
] do not recolle& to have injured any one,) 
% to pardon me for the evil that they may 
* think I have done to them,” Is there any 
animated and pathetic ſpeech that can equal 
in perſuaſion. the phraſe placed in a paren- 
theſis; for I do not recolle to have ' injured 
any one? What ſimplicity ! The obſervation 
of the unfortunate Prince is not addreſſed to 
others; he thinks and ſpeaks like himſelf, and 
has no intention 1 of * himfelf off. 0 
TR 
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Truth, heavenly Truth, how inimitable is thy 
impreſs! Behold this tyrant, who, in his laſt 
moments, does not reeollect to have ia 
any one; this tyrant, a name which be has 
received from you, and you alone. Vou have 
known how to deceive a blind multitude, but 
the day of repentance will arrive, and even 
now the veil begins to, be removed. And 
how could you efface the impreſſion of the 
= words in the teſtament 'of Louis XVI. 
thoſe words memorable for their. religious 
and ſolemn character? I conclude,” fays 
the Prince, © I conclude, by declaring be- 
fore God, in whoſe preſence T am ready to . 
&« appear, that I do not reproach myſelf with 
any of thoſe crimes that have been alleged 
© againſt me.” How muſt all the ſcaffold- 
ings of falſchood and artifice fall and _crum= 
ble before this holy declaration, this unde- 
niable aſſertion. It is of itſelf of more weight 
in favour of the King of the French, than all 
my ſpeeches, than even the eloquence of his 
- generous defenders. It is a man penetrated 
with religion and its duties, who in ſolitude, 
in the preſence alone of the Supreme Being, 
and ready to appear before him, declares 
| himſelf innocent of the crimes laid to his 
charge. Ah, Louis! you will be believed 
| much rather thak your judges and oppreſſors. _ 
_ Twice, 
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Wee alread y, has been celebrated on y 


tomb, the commemoration of a tyrant's death; N 
but Europe averts its eyes from this un- 

worthy feſtival, and ſoon, doubtleſs, the new 

deputies of the French nation will refuſe to 
accede by their blind ſuffrage, to the ma- 
Jority of five voices, which decided the moſt 
unjuſt of condemnations; a majority that the 
National Convention itſelf has tacitly annulled, 
by rejecling from its boſom men become in- 
famous by their crimes, men held in ae. 


rence by all nature. . 

Louis XVI. a tyrant! Yes like "EP XII. 
by loving the French, and continually deſir- 
ing to acquire claims on their gratitude. 
Alas! was he a tyrant who was continually 
forgiving, who was unable to reſiſt a tear, 
and feared to ſhed blood, even to deliver 
himſelf from unjuſt oppreſſion? And as King, 
as Prince, was he a tyrant when he aboliſhed 
ſervitude, and the rights of mortmain in his 
own domains, and invited all the feudal pro- 
prietors to follow his example; when he 
aboliſhed in all France, the old inftitution of 
the Corvees, when he put an inſurmountable 
bar to the arbitrary increaſe of the taille; and 
when, by appointing provincial adminiſtra- 
tions, he gave friends to the huſbandman, 
and enlightened protectors to all the tribu- 
taries? 
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3 Was hea tyrant, when he cauſed the 
inſtruments of the preparatory torture to be 
broken in pieces, when he ordered the ſub 
terraneous dungeons to be filled up, and em- 
ployed bimſelf with ſucceſs in the meliora- 
tion of priſons? Was he a tyrant, when: in 
the midft of a war, he multiplied the re- 
ſources of the unfortunate, alleviated the lot 
of the ſick, of foundlings, and of all thoſe 
unhappy beings, who are confided to the 
public guardianſhip? Was he a tyrant, when 
he ſummoned around the throne, the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, when he prevented 
their wiſhes, by giving up of his own ac- 
cord, part of the prerogatives of royalty, and 
when' the deputies of the Three Eſtates in 
common decreed to him the title of Rx- 
STORER'OF THE LIBERTY OF FRANCE? 
Doubtleſs no pains were ſpared to efface 
the recollections that might attach to a Prince 
whom they had reſolved to ſacrifice; but the 
hour was come in which they diſtruſted even 
the ſentiments of the people, elſe why ſo 
much watching over the laſt words of an un- 
fortunate Monarch? Why ſo many inquiries 
after the diſtributors of his dying requeſt and 
advice? You recollect many addrefles ſub- 
ſcribed either by the popular ſocieties, or by 
other bodies of men, all applauding your cruel 
ſentence; 
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, n but you _ yourſelves let us Hit 
| the ſecret, of theſe different addreſſes, when 
vou found it convenient to diſcredit the ma- 
nauvres of the nnn _ 155 2 of 
your enemies. 5151 
No, you will in vain ee to 3 
yourſelves as the mere agents of the nation; 
poſterity will impute to you alone ſo horrible 
a\ſacrifice, and among many reproaches this 
will be the moſt prominent, the moſt memor- 
able of any. You cannot change human na- 
ture, you cannot hinder every idea and ſen- 
timent from being fixed upon an individual, 
if he occupies a conſpicuous place in hiſtory. 
And when this action of yours ſhall hereafter” 
be a ſubject of reproach to your children, and 
your children's children, your metaphyſical | 
ſpeculations on equality will prove but a fee- 
ble defence to them. It is a misfortune for 
Governments to place their glory in diſdain- 
ing or repreſſing all individual commiſeration. 
They may be deceived by general ſentiments, 
as well as by general principles. Every thing 
becomes vague around them, every thing is 
marked with abſtraction, and nothing brilliant, 
nothing deciſive, marks and fixes their con- 
duct. . 
Always occupied, if we are to credit them, 
with their country and poſterity, 8 ima 
gine 


* 
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" a that they afford a proof of the univers® = 


fality of their — no one in 5 
particular, and by degrees, will be ready to 


ce, one hy one, all the individuals of the 


ſacri 


| ſpecies; and the mere diſtinguiſhed their 
victims, the greater objects of admiration do 


they eſteem themſelves. It will hardly be 


imagined, but is nevertheleſs true, that vanity® 
has been in a great meaſure the reaſon hy 5 
the laſt maſters of France have diſdained 
compaſſion and abjured goodneſs; it was in 
imitation of the Romans, that they thus ex- 
aggerated their nature, but, unable to perſe- 


vere, and purſued by remorſe, they have pro- 
ceeded with tottering and hefitating ſteps. 


The great maſs of men will always differ 
from the aſſumed character of which I have 


been citing ſome traits; .and in that confidence, 
I ſhall ſtill fix my attention for a moment · on 
the trial and death of Louis XVI. It has 
been queſtioned, it has been anxioully en- 


quired, whether foreign powers might have 
ſerved the French Monarch, if they bad beet 


as careful to ward off the dangers with which 


he was menaced, as they were eager and 5 


zealous to complain, and avenge him: 
I cannot tell, but I have always regretted 
that the noble propoſal of Mr. Fox, in the 


Engliſh Parliament, was rejected. The ſo- 
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lem let; to which he invited the nation, | 
would alone have been able to ſuccour an un- 
fortunate Monarch; and if it had preceded 
that univerſal tumult of which a ſtriking in- 
juſtice became the occaſion and ſignal, what 
ſervice might it not have rendered to Europe, 


of the ambaſſadors of Great Britain would, 
I think, have produced an, incalculable im- 
preſſion; and, too wiſe, we muſt preſume, 
to make uſe imprudently of the language of 
menace, their buſineſs would be to ſpeak 
with courage, to fix the attention of all France, 
and to pronounce with authority, the lofty 
truths of morality and policy. What great- 
neſs, what magniſicence would there have 
been in this conduct, this generous act! A 
whole nation, through the organ of its am- 
haſſadors, would, for the firſt time, have ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world, in order 
to undertake the defence of misfortune and in- 
nocence ; and the ſame people that had fought 
to many ages againſt the Princes of the houſe of 
France, would have come to plead the cauſe of 
TY __ the laſt King of that auguſt race. What ſplen- 
-- dor would ſo pure a. wiſh, fo affecting a reſo- 
14 lution, have given to all our ideas of mo- 
rality ! There are actions that appear to the 
mind as an „3 of erery moral beauty; 
Þ rj. 1 and. 


and humanity in general! The intervention 
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and this, placed by tlie fide of the etimes chut 
have affrighted Europe, would ee * 
redeemed the glory of the ige - | 

The ambaſſadors would Kave — 
tels temarkable words in a confidential tet» 
ter, written by Louis XVI. to che rr 
Monarels in the month of January 1792: 

« Sir, my brother, I ſend this letter » | 
« M. Chauvelin, whom I have nominated my 
* miniſter plenipotentiary to your Majeſty. 
„I have taken this opportunity of inform- | 

e ing you, how I am touched by all thofe 

© public marks of affection that you Have 
« given nie. I thank you, that at the pe- 


19 ek * 


& riod of the Concert which ſome powers | 


© have formed againſt France, you have not 
a allied yourſelf with them; by this I per- 
« ceive that you Babe better appreciated my 
« rrae mntereh; and better judged" of me s 
* tuation of France,” &ec 

This is the Prince who was accuſed: of 
Having withed for war! but it was very nes 
ceſſary in order to his ruin, to Heap up againſt 
him all kinds of calumnies, and to abuſe by 
every means the Wee of the mündet 


the 1 chiefs of great States; porn they 
ceaſe to be inviolable, ought” to be judged 
by forei gu nations. Kings in the moral of 

1 der, 
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tha are beings of an unnatural ſize, and cat 
_ only be judged. well of at a diſtance... 1 

The ambaſſadors of England, in preſence ; 
of the French ſenate, might have brought for- 
ward this truth, and ſet it in a ſtrong point 
of view; and what important uſe might they 


have made of the regrets and repentance f 


their own nation, when they called to mind 
the ſentence ne on one of their own 
They might 8 bare . — teſti 
mony of experience, to ſhew that there is 
ſuch a thing as natural, morality, that there 
are imperiſhable opinions, over which fana- 
ticiſm, with all its n can obtain only a 
temporary triumph. ö 
Finally, the deputies of a nation \ whey the 
public favour is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
Monarch, to his miniſters, and all perſons i in 
great public offices, would have a right to 
point out the beſt claims to this favour, cer- 
tain and durable claims; and they might 
perhaps have been able to inſpire a ſalutary 
diſtruſt of men ſo weak as to. content them 
ſelves with the momentary applauſes of the 
multitude, and the fickle praiſes of a people i in 
the confuſion of a revolution. 
*, Id not undertake to point out the mannet 


in which the Britiſh ambaſſadors might have 
beft 
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ell treated the badi of an unforrünate 2mo= 
narch, how they might with cafe have ſucceſi-⸗ 
fully accompliſhed this taſk, © 7 een 
Make trial, I ſhould* have 1 in conclud- 
ing "the buſineſs, and in a language it Is true 
riot very diplomatic, make trial of a Yepub- - 
lican government, if the wiſh” of the French 

nation ſecond you; but do not ſeal its com- 
mencement with the blood of the beſt of your 
kings, with the blood. of a prince who” hag 
excited univerſal intereſt; and, if you are afraid 
leſt his preſence fhould thwart your new con- 
ſtitution, we offer to you, in the name of the 
Engliſh nation, to keep him priſoner in our 
illand, and after having received his Word, 
we will be your ſureties in the preſeuce of 
Europe, that he ſhall live among us as à pris 
vate individual, po s as m as we can make 
him. 4 a =} * 
It is evident that 1 here give free A to 
my imagination, for I am here only conſider- 
ing a vain hypotheſis, and for a time that, 
alas! is no more. But I have done—lt is by 
no means certain that ſo high an interpoſition 
as even that of a ſolemn embaſly, could have 
warded off the daggers already prepared to be 
plunged in the breaſt of the innocent victim; 
it is not certain that the wiſhes of the earth, 
113 expreſſed. 


n a Tis rapien $x7oLUTON, 


expreſſed by the voice of an illuftriqus nation; : 
could have induced hearts, already too hard, to 
relent; but theſe wiſhes: would have been 
beard by an upfortungte family, and would 
| have formed i its laſt conſolation. Finally, even 
if ſo noble an enterpriſe had not been crowned. 
E c e vet the 15 — 1 the. idea and 


5 Kg duty of. . 5 8 e had My 
themſelves, they would haye read i in-the looks - 
of the majority of Frenchmen, that timid 
Fe that ſecret admiration, the expreſ- | 
jon of which the utmoſt vigilance of tranny 
could, never une reſtrain, 
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themſelves, immediately perceived the different” 

conſequences of the capital condemnation of 
| the unfortunate Louis XVI. The horror of 
the facrifice, and the tender intereſt inſpired” 
by the victim, excited ſuch emotions im feel- 

ing hearts, that all the calculations of the un- 

derſtanding were ſuſpended. The govern- 
ments of Europe, and their partizuns, alone | 
preſerved or firſt reſumed their tranquillity,” 

Foreſeeing that this ſolemn act of injolliee and 
barbarity committed by the rulers of Francs 
would rouſe univerſal indignation, they {Zed 
upon this event as an appeal to vengeance, and 
their long-harboured reſentment perhaps fbr 
a moment enjoyed it. But whilſt they gave 
themſelves up to this choughtleſs emotion, 


clear-ſighted men preſaged the fatal conſe- 


| 8 of the unjuſt and pitileſs ſpirit by 
| E 54 which 


% 
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which an afſembly of legiſlators had ſuffered 
' themſelves to be predominated. There are in 
the career of public men, as in the lives of 
individuals, actions of notoriety which decide 

on the whole of their conduct, and force them, 

as it were, irrevocably into the ſame direction. 

This idea does not require elucidation when it 

applies to the ordinary relations of ſociety, 

but we are now to o preſent it vader. a eee 
aſpect. 

Men, who had 5 a ene of 
death againſt their King, a Prince ſo worthy 
of their reſpect, no longer remained maſters 
of a choice between different ſyſtems of ad- 
miniſtration and policy. They were obliged 

to conform themſelves to the ſtrongly- marked 
character an ever-memorable act of rigour 
and impiety had given them. They became 
the ſla ves of a ſingle reſolution, a ſingle exer - 
tion of their will; and ſubjected, in a manner, 
their whole 985 to a day and a moment, 
How could they declare themſelves the main- 
tainers of a wiſe legiſlation and a moderate 
government! ? They would only have pointed 
out more ſtrongly the terrible uſe they had 
juſt made of their authority. It was neceſſary 
for them to go on in every ſpecies of extra- 
vagance, in order to divert the eyes of Europe 
an a unge action, and deprive themſelves 
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of time for thinking on it, and ſhuddering at 
it. It was alſo negeſſary to multiply alarms 
in the interior of France, for the purpoſe of 
throwing men's minds into a tumult, or 


ſtrongly attracting them towards the ideas of 
imminent and perſonal danger. Thus, the 


belief of ariſtocratic plots was. quickened, and, 


perpetuated ; the people. were daily. told: of 


precipices open beneath their feet; they were 
thrown into fits of terror; and to fill the; 


meaſure of combuſtion, war Was declared win > 


| all Europe. 4 
Further, after thus. Ges, 3 a benz 
facrifice, the paſſage from'a monarchy to Aa. 
republic, how could morality be aſſociated. to 
the new political combinations? The rulers 
were almoſt compelled to throw diſcredit on 
all former maxims, and they could not bur 


conſider the ſentiments of juſtice and genero- 


ſity as ſo many ſecret accuſers. They were, 
ſtill more afraid of religion and its admoni- 
tions, and they would have been glad to 
annihilate, in a ſingle day, its empire over 
conſciences. Hence no longer dared they 
invoke the aid of any virtue; no longer dared 
they confide in eſteem and reſpect, nor truſt 
to any of thoſe bonds which had in all ages 
held together the edifice of ſocial laws, and 
enſured its * What then remained, if 
not 


* 
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not ts) govern, at Jeaſt to combine or drag 
along a maſs of twenty: five millions of men? 
here remained fanaticiſm, war, and tyran voy 


fanaticiſm, which blindly ſubjugates men to a 
 Gingle” idea; war, which attracts them to a 
ſingle intereſt 3 tyranny, which ſhuts them up 


- within a fingle ee by FERGIE _ 
witte dread, 's 
We have all feen the uſe which they re 
been able to make of theſe grand and exten- 
ſtve mean, and in what manner they have 
ſupplied the place of laws and the regular 
ation of government. Was this what France 
| Had hoped ? Was this what ſhould have been 
expected from an affembly of legillators ? Let 


as follow, but with large ſtrides, the furrows 


traced by ſome men whoſe celebrity has coſt 
ſo many tears, and who, faithleſs depoſitaries 
of a portion of the national authority, will be 
mſcribed' among the firſt in the catalogue of 
tyrants. Traces of blood will ſerve us for 
guides, and trophies of guilt, altars erected to 
the furieg, will be the ps to RESINS our 
Way. ; | 
The King I trial had given a decided colour 
to the two parties who already divided the 


bers of that aſſembly who; with a vehement 
ferocity, or a calm ftill more terrible, had pro- 
nounced 


/ 
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nounced for death at the different ſtages of 
voting. The other party conſiſted of thoſe - 
who, after having declared the King culpable, 
ſeemed to wiſh to ſave his life by an appeal to 
the people. They were conſidered by their 
adverſaries as men ſuſpected of . morality, 

and of nd bad company. This, however, 
was a cenſure from which they might have 


thought themſelves ſafe, ſince the greater part 


of them, as members of the Legiſlative Aſſetu- 
bly, had provoked the day of the aoth off 
June, of the 1oth of Auguſt, and the dea - 
tion of the King, when they ſought to deceine 
the people, when they nouriſhed. their blind 
fury, when they perſecuted to the utmoſt, the | 
prieſts and emigrants, and. when they ſhewed 
ſo much indulgence for the inyentors of he 
glaciere of Avignon, and for the celebratsd 
Jourdan, the | greateſt: villain, of that day. 
Let him who reads the debates of the Legi 
lative Aſſembly, and the periodical ſheets 
compoſed by two of the principal deputies; 
Briſſot and Condorcet, judge whether their 
party had reaſon to expect being one day per- 
ſecuted for delicacy of ſentiment. But the 
riſing ſcale. of crimes; emanating from the re- 
volution, has eſtahliſhed a gradation of re- 
proaches, which have been metamorphoſed 
inte eee merit; While the greater 
part 


— 
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part of theſe © merits, if ſtanding? alone, and 


without parallel, 0 would have been entitled 
to no praiſe, ſtill leſs to any tribute of eſteem. 


- However this be, the men 1 whoſe cruel ſuf- 
| frage had brought Louis XVI. to theifcaffold, - 
could not ſupport the looks and ſpeeches of 


that part of their colleagues, who had = 
played juſtice,” ſomerimes even. humanity, 0 


who had ſimply ſtopped ſhort before the Un 


extremities. They now thought of nothing 


ut" how to ruin them in the opinion of the 


people; and they poſſefſed great means of ſo 


doing, by their alliances with the Jacobins, and 


with the heads of the municipality of Paris. 
They gave their antagoniſts the title of Mo- 
derates, of ſtateſmen, and reproached them 


with marching obliquely in the revolution, 


and being void of that energy which ſacrifices 
all to one's country. They directed againſt 


them the thunders of the boldeſt Journaliſts'; : 


turned looſe upon them 4 Marat, a Hebert. 
become the idols of ſome fanatics, or of an 
ignorant multitude; and ſkilfully availing 


themſelves of the defeQtion of Dumourier, : 


in order to impute to them ſuſpected con- 


nections, they packed the ſections of Paris, 


made them ſpeak, and after having employed, 
in every direction, the arms of falſehood and 


calumny, they formed a final intrigue, and 


prepared 


Ay 
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pe that famous day of May 31ſt, 1793, 
when the people in arms came to demand the 
arreſt and trial of 26 members of the Na- 
tional Convention, and obtained the ſacrifices 
They were almoſt all diſtinguiſhed for their 
talents, and were then at the head of the 
wiſeſt party, that moſt averſe to violent and 
tyrannical meaſures; but for the greater Part, 
they were the A deputies, who, in the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly, by means of their cre- 
dit with the people, had overthrown the mo- 
narchical conſtitution of 1791. They had 
prepared and fixed the day of the oth. of 
Auguſt, and the preceding. A remarkable, 
a very remarkable thing in the moral order 
of events! They fell in 1793 under the ſame 
blows,” and by the ſame -manceuvres - and 
offenſive arms, which they had employed to 
ruin Louis XVI. and effect his depoſition. 
Theſe 26 deputies, marked out for victims, 
were not all arreſted; ſeveral fled; but being 
purſued into their retreats, only a 1 num 
ber eſcaped their unhappy deſtiny, and the 
reſt periſhed togerher on the ſcaffold, on Oc- 
tober 31ſt, 1793. | 
This party, victors in 17925 and 9 
the following year, was long known under 
the name of he. Gironde, becauſe ſeveral able. 


men choſen for that department, were at its 
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bead · Proſeriptions were extended further; 
and 73 deputies having honourably proteſted 
l the violence practiſed towards the Con- 
vention, on May 3 fſt, a decree of arreſtation 


was fulminated againſt them; and they re- 


mained in priſon till the revolution of 17904 


| Happy in having eſcaped the murderous Reel; 


which during their UCP levelled fo _ 
innocent victims. 

The prineipal chiefs of the moderate party 
once driven from the National Convention, 


the violent had no oppoſition to fear. They 
thought proper, however, before giving reins 


to their deſpotiſm, to preſent to the nation 
an image of liberty; and they haſtened to 
ſanction by their aſſent, a republican conſti- 
tution, in which, the people ſeemed called to 
the legiſlation, and, in words, all their paſ- 
ſions were flattered. The plan had been 
precipitately propoſed ; it was with the ſame 


precipitation approved by a Convention already 


docile to their maſters. The ſeveral primary 
aſſemblies of France were convoked to receive 
information of it, and give it their ſanction. 
They took care not to refuſe it: a ſingle read- 
ing was ſufficient for all, and woe to him who 
did not think the work admirable. Your 
« liberty is now aſſured, ſaid they to the 
childiſh and credulous people, who live on 

tales 


— 
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| tiles and expebtations. « Yes, yes! cried: 
they, long live the Convention?” AU 
immediately, Rill for the good and advantage 
of the people, theſe ſame legiſlators ſub· 
ſtituted to their republican conſtitution, the 
moſt arbitrary and tyrannical government, 
of which the annals of Aſia and Africa have 
ever tranſmitted the model; and they inveſted 
this government with a name taken from the 
new language, the unknown term of revelus 
_ tionary. Still the people were content, or ac 
leaſt appeared ſo; for in the midſt of impri- 
fonments, informations, informal eondemna- 
tions, and all the caprices. of abſolute autho- 
rity, they ſtill celebrated the charms of li- 
berty. It was always for the purpoſe of in- 
ſpiring awe in the enemies of the republic, 
that the moſt violent meaſures were adopted ; 
and among the men in power, it never came 
into the mind of a ſingle perſon, to examine 
if a government might not alſo be confoli- 
dated; by making the laws beloved, and in- 
fuſing into them a ſpirit of morality; if this 
end might not further be attained, by infpir- 
ing, not always terror, but likewiſe. eſteem 
and reſpe& for the depofitaries of authority. 
But when a path is once entered upon, the 
firſt ſteps often determine the ſecond, and 
OP to a particular line of march. The 
| Fes moment 
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moment then comes in which men find: 
" therhſelves bound to an opinion and a cha- 
racer by all the ties of ſelf.love and vanity, 
and eee is retired e ang 
TT. OE | * 
Thus would 1 ittempf to BEES the. great 
faults of men in public ſtations, were I ob- 
liged to it; but when they overthrow even 
the-barriers of morality and religion, when: 
they trample under foot the laws of nature 
and humanity, when they make uſe of their. 
power to violate the moſt ſacred duties, and 
their policy'to-efface the traces of them, they _ 
then become new objects to our conceptions, 


and we can no longer have reeourſe to no- 


tions acquired by 9 for ing 
or defining them. | 
It was among beings of Tack a Saline: that 
the man, or monſter ſhall I call? him was 
ſeen to riſe above the reſt, who by the atro- 
* eity of his ſoul, and of his deeds, almoft 
ſingly conſtituted one of the epochs of the 
revolution. He thought himſelf called to 
the government of France, becauſe he had a 
genius for crime, becauſe he had that fixed- 
| neſs of view which a ſingle intereſt beſtows, 
and that freedom of action which ſprings from 


a character inacceſſible to every ſpecies of af= 


fection or pity, He had divided the living 
: 8 world 


wy Th" FENG AVO 140. 0 4 4 
would: into two parts, bimſelf and Bürde 
kind; and eaten up with pride; and wholly 
devoted to ambition, to advance” his power 
4 ſingle degree, he would with the ſame 1 
have levelled his enemies and his friends; ; he 
would have ſpared only his admirers-—-—. 
Louis XII. when he aſcended the 9 


cauſed a liſt to be preſented to him of all the 
perſons attached to the court, and marked 


with a croſs the names of his enemies. They 


trembled; but he told them that this ſym 


of Chriſtians ſignified his parden and total . . 


oblivion of the injuries he had received when 


Duke of Orleans. The lawyer of Arras, ab. 


ſolute maſter of France during fifteen months; 
made uſe of the ſame ſymbol, but it was 


to mark in the evening the victims of the + * 


next morning. He was alfo accuſtomed, with 


a ſlight ſtroke, to efface the names of per- 
ſons ery death did not yet ſuit him. 80 


calmly did he diſpoſe, with his pencil, the 

ranks in his abominable ſacrifices. 

le had been the inventor of the She 
execrable day of the ad of September; but there 


the executioners were judges, and the judges 


executioners; hence ſentences of death might 


be ſuſpended by ſatiety and laſſitude in killing. 
He perfected his ſanguinary art, when he fe - 


parated the two functions, and * W 
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| and juries: from the neceſſity of executing . 
own ſentences; and when he reſtricted their 


taſk to the obligation of condemning priſoners, 
without a hearing, and of devoting them to 
death by calling over their names, and ſimply 


reading a liſt ſealed by the tiger-king and his 


miniſters. No one hitherto has diſeloſed the 


reſerved ſecrets of this unparalleled tyrant ; no 
one has unveiled the dark combinations of his 


mind: thus the ſyſtem of his ambition, the 


limit of his hopes, have remained to be gueſſed 
at; and perhaps it is of conſequence to the 
honour of human nature to conſider him as a 
preternatural being, with whom, even. from 
ſtudy and obſervation, the ne can enter into 


9 affinity. 2 
It may in toner] be fan, — Robelpierre 
had early appreciated the power of the multi- 
tude, at a period when ſociety, by the debili- 
tation of regular authorities, and the diſappear- 
ance of all conventional ſuperiorities, ſhould 
be brought back to its firſt principles. He 
had alſo been among the firſt to remark, that, 
in order to continue in credit with the lower 
clafſes of the people, it was neceſlary, in every 
ſyſtem, to go to the extreme. Men deſtitute 
of education can only be led by exceſs ; and, 
as their underſtandings are incapable of diſ- 


tinguiſhing any ſhades of difference, modera- 


. 
„ 


tion and diſcretion? a) an ſuſpicious to its, 


9 and all diſtinction of times and circumſtances 


is either treaſon or repentance it their” eyes. 
Thus, the chiefs of the Republican party in 
| the National Aſſembly, the mayor of Paris, and 


the municipal officers of that time, preſerved 


a great authority over the people, whilſt th ey TY 
animated them againſt the Court, and excited 
them to inſurrection againſt the Monarch, and 


againſt royalty: but when, immediately Wer oy 


the adoption of Republican government, they 
wiſhed to bring back the people to ideas of 
order and ſubordination ; when they required 55 
of them to paſs fuddenty from a ſtate of con- 
vulſion to a ſentiment of reſpect for the laws, 
they loſt all their aſcendancy; and other de- 
mocratical leaders turned againſt them the 
ſpirit of ferment and irritation of which they 
had been the promoters. They complained of 
being abandoned by the great maſs of citizens, 
who were conſtant friends to juſtice and ſocial 
harmony; but no one preſaged thoſe new 
phrenzies, the exploſion of which we have 
witneſſed; nor could thoſe men be the objects 
of eicher dons or eſteem, who had employed 
the moſt cenſurable means to overturn a con- 
ſtitution, which the whole nation bad ſworn 


to 2 and maintain. 
＋ F 2 8 RKNobeſpierre 
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0 theſe founders of the Republic ; : an, as his. 
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| Robeſpierre. well calculated the n of. 


pride could not Acquieſce i in the rank which 


they had aſſumed to themſelves i in the Reva- 
lution, he employed every engine to ſerce 
them from their courſe, and to ſeize for him- 


ſelf the ſupreme authority. But, once arrived 
to the ſummit of credit, once in poſſeſſion of 
all the power with which the people inveſt their 
heroes in times of trouble, he took eare te 
leave no one che hope of going beyond him 
in the career of crime; and, excepting the 
ſmall number of 1 men whom he judged worthy 
of being his co- partners, he diſeouraged the 
ambition of villains of every ſpecies, and con- 
ſtrained them to keep in the ſecond rank, and 
be no more than journeymen murderers and 
incendiaries, « or {imple commiſſioners of Satan. 

The affright became general; and Robe- 
ſpierre, with his crew, marched. on the foot= 
ſteps of tyrants, and went beyond them af. 
There was nothing original in his ſituation, 
but the obligation under which he lay of 
having for accomplices of his actions or 
principles, not only a ruling committee, of 
which he was the ſoul. and- main ſpring, but 
an aſſembly of legiſlators, of 700 deputies, re- 


preſentatives of the nation. He had occaſion 


for 


a 


* 


Willich he was to to found his deſpotic tyranny 3 


\ 
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ke mult” by turns intimidate, deceive, and Te- 
"Juice" it; he muſt habitually penetrate. it with 
diſtruſt, arid foitettines reftore it to tranquil. 
lity, after having thrown, it into Wt fie 
müiſt few it refpect when it was docile, bon 
- Finptwhe 1 It manifeſted a diſpoftton to 6 
fiſtatice; in fine, he muſt {kilfolly | play 4 FS 
it,” itt order to awe the nation, to ſuſtain the 
part \of fer vant of the law, while he violated 
every principle of juſtice, and the hypocritical 
ſemblance” of obedience to the general will, 
While he domineered over every. ſuffrage, and 
Enflaved every voice. th - 

"The tyrant was profound! in \ every ind of 
Ciffimulation ; ; but, as if he had. feared to ap- 
pear leſs formidable by making too frequent an 
ule of artifice, "be had entruſted the current 
exerciſe of ſpeech to one of his ſubalterns, 
named Barerre ; a man remarkable for great 
ſuppleneſs of tongue, and whoſe commiſſion, 
in haranguing the Aſſembly, was to mingle 
and confound together vice and virtue, lies and 
truth. He had undertaken to find affinities 


between the actions of Tiberius and the 


thoughts of Marcus Aurelius; and he, a8 
well as his maſter, and his maſter as well as he, 
FFr3 invoked 
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Seed liberty to favour deſpotiſm and uni 
'S 8 verſal morality to excuſe every act of injuſtice 
and barbarity. No; never did ſo much hy- 
poeriſy in diſcourſe, 10 much perfidiouſneſs 3 in 

F reaſoning, ſerve as acchm ani | 0 fo 


. . 


"> 


277; many crimes. - 7 yet 
| +> IPack day, however, added to the power 0 
2 committee which Robeſpierre had rendered 


- himſelf maſter of by his character and his po- 

; pularity : : it was compoſed of twelve members, 

and bore the falſe title of Public Safety ; it 
diſplaced at pleaſure all the ſubaltern authori- 

ties; it created freſh ones in their ſtead; it ſent 
commiſſioners into the provinces ; it regulated 
the finances by its ſecret orders, and accumy- 
lated in its own hands all the powers of go- 
vernment. At the time of the inſtitution of 
r this committee, it was ſaid that the members 
ſhould be renewed every month ; but no one 
durſt ever propoſe this: and the National 
Convention confirmed, at the end of each 
month, the continuance of the reign ol * 

makers. a 

They had, from time to time, 1 for 
the intervention of the legiſlature, in order 
formally to eſtabliſh the great arrangements 
neceſſary to the free exerciſe of their deſpo- 
tiſm, and to | barden itſelf i in wickedneſs; but 
"Ry 


n ruf ruznen vor orion. 2 
they well knew: that, by means of two tyrans - 
nical laws, they wen if _ Pleaſed, deſtroy 
all Frakes? 0079 12 , mann 
One of theſe laws was es famous decree 
or the arreſting of ſuſpetted perſons 's; the other 

9 judging cupitully the enemies of the peoples | 

Theſe two decrees:are very extenſive; but 

1 ſhall confine myſelf to an account of ttieir 

leading features. The formen declares fuf- 

pected; Firſt, all the” former Noblesz then 
the huſbands, fathers 

« daughters, brothers or fiters,! and agents of 

* emigrants, who have not cogſantly mani 

4 feſted their attachment to the Revolution. 

Secondly, All thoſe perſons Who, not 

e only by their conduct, but alſo by tb con. 

e nectibne and converſations, havefhewn 3 97 | 
_ ©. ſelves the enemies of liberty“ 

The enemies of an abſtract Principle ad 

A by connections and converſation!" What 
claſs cannot be nn nn duch 4 mne . 
tion? e 4:10 e 80 *Fh 8 

Laſtly, The arts? defined to foren a 
boundleſs and unlimited tyranny, was the 
following: Thoſe,” ſaid the law, * are detlared 

« ſuſpefted, to whom errors of ciui . wow or 
s beer refuſed.” Lok | 
Now it was well known, that ths mais 

or refuſal of theſe certificates depended on the 

FE” = free 
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| Was Dots any virtuous or Sona, — 
wh ould eſcape ſo vague an inquiſition, ſo 
artfully worded? What do I ſay? An angel 
from heaven would be among the firſt. ſuſ- 
pected; for they were demons who iſſued the 
orders, and formed the fignals. 

The legiſlature, however, by particular Fog 
en added new marks to its firſt 
deſeription of ſuſpeRed-perſons ; and adeputy; 
in à ſpeech from the tribune, ſaid, that the 


ſupplementary articles amounted to;twenty= - 


one. I can, however, only find part of them 
in the journal of the fittings. I obſerved that 
it was propoſed to declare all the news- Writers 
without exception to be ſuſpected perſons, and 

alſo the perſons who made uſe of the word 
You, except, however, (what an indulgence!) 
ben more thun one were ſpaken to. But theſe 
propoſitions, and many others, which were for 
the moſt part applauded, do not appear to 
have been converted into laws. But, will it 
be believed? it was not only by order of the 
ſupreme committee, that the moſt reſpectable 
citizens were arreſted, and deprived of their 
liberty, every commiſſioner of this impious 
government had his peculiar interpretation of 
the word /u/pefted ; oh when they arrived i oa 
the 
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the: departments, they commanded and pre 
vaked cauſes. of impriſonment, . without any 
oiber guide. than the caprices of thelr ſuſ - 
picious imagination. Many even, em. 
atizing the ferocity of their characterz, have 
not feared to lay down in Writing, and 
accompany, with arguments, the inſtructions 
that they tranſmitted to their deputies. Theſe 
were ſo many ſupplements to the code of op- 
preſſion, - A. ſingle example, choſen from, ſe- 
veral of the lame kind, will give an, idea of 
the whole. It is the ork on Callot d' Her- 
bois and his colleague... They were proconſula 
at Lyons, and addreſs themſelves, under, the 
name of the Temporary Commiſion, to the 
conſtituted authorities of the Rhone Ks 75 
Loire, to the municipalities, ta the revolu-⸗ 
tionary committees, and the popular . 
Behold their truly remarkable language. 
e e Commiſſion requires each of the 
ſocieties, and every ,indiyidual; who, ſhall 
read this inſtruction, to poſſeſs themſelves 
6, with the ſpirit that bas. dictated it; bu it 
60 makes known. to them, at the ſame time, 
e that, by chewing them the point to which. 
8 they ought to tend, it does not mean to 
te preſcribe the limits where they ought, to 
. ſtop. Every thing is lawful for thoſe wh 


if are engaged in the work, b the Rerghutpas 
5 * and 
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3 and the only thing that Republicans have to 
5 fear is, coming ſhort of the laws of the Re- 
* e Thoſe who anticipate, who'exeeed . 
* them, who even apparently go beyo 4 the 
40 bound, are frequ . 30” fa, > i mr 
« arrived there. 8 
„ What need is there to give you ſibthive 
4 inſtructions? If you are patriots, you will 
* know how to diftinguiſh your friends, and 
* will confine all others. You will not be ſo 
© weak as to conſider as acts of patriotiſm, 
«ſome forced and out ward actions, by which 
4 the traitors have often ſought to deceive 
„6 you This 1 is the language that moſt of 
. them will hold. What have you to lay to 
< our charge? We have always appeared 
hen ſummoned; we have ſerved in the 
< national guard; we have paid all our con- 
1 tributions; ; we have depoſited offerings on 
« the altar of our country; we have even ſent 
„our children to the defence of the frontiers : 
« hat do you demand, what more do you 
10 wiſh of us? You will anſwer them, All 
this is of little conſequence: you have never 
hs « loved the people; you have conſidered 
« equality as a chimera ; you have dared to 
& ſmile at the denomination of Sans-culotte, 
vou have enjoyed ſuperfluities, while your 
Wi * brethren: have been periſhing with hunger, 
5 D „ 


„ * have not thought them tr oft - 
your ſociety, and ſince you have AiſdaibeA 
to ſeat the Sans-culottes at your'table, they | 
* exclude you, for ever, from their company, 
and een in 1 turn, to ſetters, 
„ N.. 312 SHIRT” 
353 Repoblicaiz'- facht are 90 Salle 4 "let 
« -no conſideration with-hold/you3 neithe rage, of 
nor ſex, nor affinity, ought to reftrain you ; 
act courageoully, and reſpe& only ng 5 
«. culottes. Nothing can excuſe you from im 
« mediately impoſing a revolutionary tax on 
4 em and here there muſt be no exetnp- 
tion: every man who is abovi want, ought. 
rr to concur in theſe extraordinary ſuccours— 
Vo ought therefore to begin, by deter- 
“ mining in a great and truly — 1 
«© manner, the ſum which each individual 
* ought to contribute to the public exigeticles, | 
„There is no need of mathematical exict- 
% neſs, or timorous ſeruples in fixing the 
“ ſhare of public contributions. Act then 
« on a large ſcale, take every thing that a 
t citizen has not in actual uſe, for ſuper⸗ | 
fluity is an evident violation of che rights 
* of the people; every man who has more 
than he wants, cannot uſe,” but'only abuſes | 
« his abundance; therefore, after leaving him | 
ON what is lucy * all the reſt be- 
hy IP | 
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£ longs to the ere and its unfortunate, 
Py ae Pg art bw SD! WOY: 
There are 17500 perſons who Hines Adb- i 
* culouſly amaſſed great quantities of clotll, 
« of linen, and ſhoes ; all ſuch things #s | 
« theſe, are proper ſubj es for revolution 


8 H ary requiſition. What right has a man to 


keep locked up in his cheſts, ſuperffuotis 
1 goods and cloathing !? There is yet another 
. valuable artiele to collect, namely, thoſe 
2 vile ard) corrupting metals, which repub- 
« licans diſdain. The republican ought to be 
« acquainted: only with iron.—Let therefore 
eat your bidding, all theſe metals flowinth 
7 the national treaſary- > By ſteel, by the 
2 eee will be triumphant. 0 
* Republicans 1 in traeing this rapid {ſketch 
© of your duties, the Temporary Commiffion 
has not ben able, neither does it pretend 
to tell you every thing: there are things 
that can only be hinted at, but Which 
are ſeized by the penetrating eye of pa- 
triotiſm, and turned to account. We de- 
clare chat our eyes will not be taken off 
from you a moment, that we will employ, 
with ſeverity, all the authority that is de- 
legated to us, and that we will treat as 
perfidy, whatever in other | circumſtances 
. you FO call delay, weakneſs, or negli- 

3 & gence, 


| 8 2 2 — 8 28 : 8 5 8 8 hat 
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« getices,, The time for half-meafures — 

4 equi vocations is paſſed, Aſſiſt us to firike 

e theſe great blows, or you thalb be the fu 
4 ta experience their weight. | Liberty or. 
< e eee t _ . n 
4 choice. 
Is it to wh 3 if with ſoch laue 
tions, with the vague laws of the Conven- | 
tion, with the interpretation of its commit- 
tees, France ſhould have wanted" priſons to 
contain all the unfortunate” people compre= 
hended in the proſcription of ſuſpefed perfons, 
and, according to the expreſſion of a man . 
wit of perſons fuſpetted of being fuſpeeted * 

Let us, however, conſider the fate of an 
innumerable multitude. of citizens, arreſted 
and e by fo. Kar Aa HORN - 
tion. 

A tribunal is e 5 office. is to 
| jan by itſelf, and without appeal, every in- 
dividual who ſhall be ſent to it, by the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, and the committee of 
ſurveillance, and all the revolutionary com- 

mittees with which. France is overſpread· 
Beſides, it has, itſelf, the power of accuſing 
whomever i it thinks proper, with, the conſent 
of the king of the aſſaſſins, or his. chief mi- 
niſters. The juries and profidents of the tri» 
bunals are choſen among men of the moſt 
* 


* 
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8 een which: civiſm is manifeſted 


dy unbounded' brutality, unreſtrained * 
| and other ſymptoms equally errifying/ Theſe 
juries are divided into different ſeQtons, 0 
order that their murderous labours may pro- 
ceed with more diſpatch; and when recourſe 
is to be had to unequalled harſtmeſs, to a 
kind of extract of fury, capable of riſing 
above every ſpecies of conſideration, a ſec- 
tion is formed for the occaſion, whoſe mem- 
bers, truly infernal agents, are ſelected one by 
one, out of all the other ſections. This was 
the peculiar office of Robeſpierre and his Lynx, 
Fouquier Tinville, public accuſer. At length + 
the compoſition of this ſanguinary tribunal is 
complete. Here are juries, and judges, diſ- 
poſed to condemn any one whom they are 
ordered. They have no difficulties, or ſeru- 
ples of conſcience; but a kind of guarantee 
is wanting to their perſonal ſecurity: and then 
| Robeſpierre, and his party, demand of the 
National Convention, the terrible law of the 
22d Prairial, (roth of June 1794,) a law 
worthy to take precedence among the acts of 
the moſt abominable tyranny, worthy of be- 
ing added to the law concerning ſuſpected 
ki ut and which even ſurpaſſed it in vil- 
lany. In it are devoted to the ſcaffold, un- 
der the names of enemies of the people, all 


thoſe 


1 


3 
Fa 

3 1 
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to prion out; ond; 35 lat . 
give that vague expreſſion, ,enemi Py of; the peo 
Pe, an indefinite application. i 

It would be right to give an entire — | 
| ſerie of this law, but on account of its pro- 
lixity, I ſhall- only point out the expreſſions | 
that have been made uſe of to criminate the 
moſt innocent actions, and to bring to the 

ſcaffold ſo many irreproachable citizens. In 
it we find, © the puniſhment appointed for 
«* all the offences that come under the cog- 
*« nizance of the Revolutionary n 15 5 
wh 
WE Revolutionary. p 1s zelne 
* to puniſh the. enemies of the People. i 

„The enemies of the people are thoſe 5 
* who ſeek to overturn liberty by fares and | 
« by fraud— \ | .. 

„Who ſhall bin fovoured the impunity 
7 of ariſtocracy— | 
Who ſhall have b patriotifan—— = 
Who ſeek to vil Wl the A | 

& Tribunal — : 

« Who ſeek to 1 the kth of revolu- 
e tionary principles, &c .. 

Vilify the Revolutionary Tribunal! alter a 
the purity of revolutionary principles! Was 
| it * to pardon ſo dangerous an attempt 25 
- And ; 


Y \ themſelves 


"as 


, ̃ ˙.,.. — . 
. 1 1 
1 
5 N 


Aude de | 


4 oi lr Winter a7 ante, | 


* 


al tite vague . l that Ee PER eee 
of accuſation; as yielding as the clouds. 


could Batan bim ett, wich aft Mis milighiey' 


form a ſcheme better ſuited to principles of 


vengeance, than by the artful combination of 

| the five words of which the following phraſe is 
compoſed; feel to alter the purity of bol. % 
 tonaty prineiples. 710 


© Seek is- vague, alter is vague, the Purity 1% 
vague, principles are vague, and revolutionary | 


e 7p are ftill more ſo. 


What terms of death! what 1 language for 5 


leg iflators! 


It was reſolved, kowever, to give the moſt 


perfect eaſe to the judges and juries, as may 


be ſeen in another extract from 1 ſame law 5 


of the 22d Prairial. 
“The proof neceſſary to condemn the 5 


enemies of the people, is every kind of 


* docu · nent, whether material, moral, verbal, 


„ or written, which can naturally obtain the | 
«© affent of every juſt and reaſonable mind. 
« The rule of judging is the conſcience of 


_ ® aries enlightened by the love of their coun- 


try; their objett, the triumph of the . 
as "arg the ruin M its enemies, 
If there are proofs, either material. or 


8 „ Monti, — of the proof from 


« teſtimony, 


F . 
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« teſtimony 0 witneſſes hall be beard, except 
this form ſhould appear neceſſary, either 
for the diſcovery of accomplices, or other 
« conſiderations of , to 4 public 
3 intereſt.” 8 8 RF = in 
Finally, in order to fulfil 4 homicide 
intentions of the law, they allowed ory | 
Frenchman to become, at pleaſure, an officer 


of juſtice, oreaccuſer. The article ſays, * Every 
« citizen has a right to ſeize and bring before 


the magiſtrates, all conſpirators and counter- 
4 revolutioniſts. He 1s obliged to denounce 
„as ſoon as he has diſcovered them.. 
What was wanting to complete the G 
of ſanguinary tyranny ? To take away from 
the accuſed their advocates and defenders, to 
abandon them to their own. apprehenſions, to 
expoſe them to the bazards of their own” 
incapacity, to their moral and natural weak- 
neſs. And thus, in fact, it was that the work 
of oppreſſion was completed: but, as if it 
had felt a kind of ſhame at this laſt act of bar» 
barity, the article was worded in the following 
ambiguous manner: The law allows pa- 
* triotic juries. as defenders to calumniated 
„ patriots, but grants none to conſpirators.” 

What expreſſions! Would any one at Fir | 
imagine that theſe patriotic juries, appointed 


as defenders, were the very ſame juries of — 


3 . judgment 
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5 Fragment that were choſen by Robeſpierre ? * 
was like putting the victim under the Pro- wi 
-reQtion of the executioner; this artiele was, in 
fact, a declaration that ſome were acquitted | 
and the reſt condemned before trial; but it 
Was preciſely to afſiſt an accuſed Peron to get 
his name ſtruck out of the fatal liſt, that he 
watlted a defender. O the very perfection of 
Kat rats uns, and AUIRerT 8 Never o can it 
be ſurpaſſed. {8p ee eee 
Will it Gekeafter be believed, that bebe 
tion of ſtatutes ſo perfidiouſſy, fo cruelly 
combined, could have come forth from an 
aſſembly of legiſlators, from a number of men 
calling themſelves the repreſentatives of a 
civilized nation? What unfaithfulneſs, what 
an atrocious act of treaſon, if they had been 
nominated by that nation, to labour for its 
happineſs, and add to its glory! By their 
hands was broken the act of perſonal ſafety 
guaranteed by the laws of ſociety ; and they 
were the men who overturned thoſe ſalutary 
barriers, the height of which was already 
meaſured by Robeſpierre and his accomplices. 
Theſe banditti kings and their ſatellites, 
holding in one hand the Ia againſt ſuſpected 
berſons, and in the other, that againſt the 
enemies of the people, multiplied, without op- 


polen, their vengeance and proſeriptions. 
25 There 


1 
I 
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There was: no longer any aſylum againſt 
oppreſſion, any retreat open to Innocence, | 
any tranquillity; fot any one. Hiſtory will re- 
coil with horror when ſhe. ſhall undertake. o 
recount all; the penalties, of which a ſingle 
man compoſed the ſyſtem and directed the 
exeeution; and I. doubt whether the will con- 
| deſcend to. trace-the folds and tortuous wind- 
ings of this ſerpent foaming with rage, whoſe | 
very look was death. An hundred, thouſand 
; individuals of both ſexes and every age, were 
thrown into the priſons and given up to the 
authority of a Jacobin gaoler, who inſulted 
their ſufferings and ſttove to increaſe them by 
the moſt barbarous treatment. A domeſtic 
army was inſtituted which bore the glorious 
name of Revolutionary, that terrible name, 
which impoſed an obligation to make all the 
poſſible changes, eſpecially an obligation to 
alter the principles of juſtice and morality, to 
| violate every decorum, and to put to death the 
men who, were ſuſpected of being attached to 
their preſent, ſituation. . This army, formed 
of a collection of banditti, was appointed to 
ſuſtain the dictatorſhip of the proconſuls of 
the National Convention; but it poſſeſſed alſo 
its own peculiar authority, and made uſe of it 
to exerciſe every kind of violence and rapine. 
Every one Hed before it ; 3 but in its van or 
e rear 
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rear marched peaceably thoſe inſolent ſatraps, 
who under the name of repreſentatives of the 
people eſtabliſhed their domination in ſeveral 
departments, by ſcattering terror around them, 
and exerting themſelves to obtain from the 
great chief of the tyranny a look more or leſs 
propitious in proportion as they departed from 
or approached the laſt exceſs of ferocity. 
They deſerved much of him, for they ſur- 
paſſed in barbarity all the known inſtances. 
They heaped up the moſt abſurd and calum- 
nious accuſations; they even excited them, 
and often fraudulently prepared a pretext for 
an accuſation, by cauſing ſome of the ſymbols 
of liberty to be inſulted by their flaves, and 
rendering a whole commune reſponſible for 
diſorders of whom the authors could not be 
diſcovered. Never was the imagination more 
fertile in villany. The fole embarraſſment 
was the number of priſoners ; but the judges 
and executioners were called to their offices ; 
and new captives were continually brought 
to fil up the vacancies made by theſe ſan- 
guinary tribunals. Every thing, however, goes 
on dell, wrote theſe abominable proconſuls, 
when the regular movement 'of impriſon- 
ments and executions was perfectly eſtabliſhed. 
And ſometimes the axe of death not keeping 
pace with their 1 impatience, _ prided them- 

ſelves 
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| ſelves on inventions to, accelerate; or multiplx 
its action. Here the waters of the Loire 

formed an abyſs into which were precipitated 

thouſands of victims, the waves of the ſtream 
appeared waves of blood; the ocean received 
_ them with aſtoniſhment, and the unclean 
animals that inhabit it celebrated alone Car- 
rier, Robeſpierre, and his companions *. There | 
they endeavour to imitate the thunder and 
lightning, in order to deſtroy at once whole 
ranks of proſcribed wretches chained to each 
other, the ſon with the: father, the daughter 
with the mother, the tender wife with the 
friend of her heart, the companion of her life. 
Sometimes, after the exploſion of fo 'many 
murderous: thunderbolts, the agents of this 

ferocious tyranny advancing among the vic- 

tims with which the ground 1s covered, cry 
aloud, but with perfidious intentions; if any 
one among you fill lives, let him How! it. A 
ſmall number of wretches hear the proclama- 
tion, and in the confuſion of their ſenſes, 
believe in a return of pity, and ſtrengthened 
for a moment by hope, make an effort to riſe, 
but immediately fink again under the blows 
of the executioners, who wait for their laſt 
movement. Thus dying, and almoſt arrived 


Carrier was a proconſular deputy in the Pays Nantois. © 
6407. * 
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at che period when they belong to a new 
| maſter, when they come under the juriſdiction 


of an Gamigstest flee" their aſſaſſins ſtill 


ſeize and ſtill torment them. Did they not 


tremble as they performed theſe wanton 
murders? On the contrary, an unuſual calm 
preſided at theſe horrible maſſacres, and ſome- 


times the creative geniuſes of a new mode of 
extermination, thoſe who appointed the ſhow, 


curious to ſee its effects, appeared at a balcony, 
or ſeated themſelves on an elevated ſtage. 
Here, perhaps, it was that the oppreſſor of 


Lyons *, calm in the midſt of his wrath, con- 


ceived the idea of overturning the walls of the 
city on the n relics or its 1 N in- 
habitants. 

And thou, chief of cities, thy caphtad of tic 
empire, and perhaps of the world, thou haſt 
been ſo inſulted as to be appointed the grand 
ſcaffold of France, the chief place of judicial 
aſſaſſinations! It might have been expected, 
that, in the midſt of monuments raiſed*by the 
fine arts to conſecrate thy glory, it might 


have been expected, that near the tombs 'or 


the cradles of thoſe illuſtrious men, ' whoſe 
genius has dictated laws to nations, whoſe 
touching leſſons have refined the manners; it 


Collot d' Herbois. ; 
might 
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might have been expected, that. withig thy * 
walls, where Fenelon, where Racine, and lo 


many eloquent and feeling moraliſts, hae , 


raiſed their voice; within thoſe walls, where 
_ crowded inhabitants from every country to 
enjoy the attentive gaiety of thy inhabitants ; 
it might have been expected, that this wagt 
the place where barbarity could found its em- 
pire, where ferocity could | eſtabliſh its domi- 
nation: but tae tyrants appear to have taken 
delight in diſhonouring the name, and Raining 
the remembrance, of ſo celebrated a city. 
How docile were you, inhabitants of Paris! 
And vou, legiſlators of France! vou met, 
morning and evening, without uttering a word 
on the executions committed before your eyes. 
You might perhaps learn, too late, the hor- 
rors that were ated in the provincesz, but 
have you not heard the melancholy rolling of 
that funeral car which paſſed every day, at the 
ſame hour, the ſtreets and ſquares of the hoſ- 
Pitable city where you held your ſeſſions ? 
Have you not heard the cries of exultation 
proceeding from an ungoverned populace, 
intoxicated with falſehoods, or hired to applaud 
the ſacrifice of from ſixty to eighty victims, 
marked out, by their infernal judges, to con- 
ſecrate the daily feſtival? Have you never 


caſt 
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caſt your eyes on the many wretches, aſſembled Yo 


by a capricious choice, and who, ſtrangers to 1 5 


each other, united, for the firſt time, on the 
edge of the aol, and, accuſtomed to loye 
and be loved, ſought, | in vain for the voice of 
conſolation, or the accents of pity 2. Has your 
attention never been attracted, have your 
hearts never been moved, by thoſe young per- 
ſons and children, whoſe innocent counte- 


nances, af themſelves, proteſted againſt the 


iniquity of their judges ; and by thoſe old men 
who, in their decrepitude and feeblenels, 
could be with difficulty brought to an account 
for a wiſh, a regret, or a thought? Have 
you not ſeen on their road to the ſcaffold, the 
chief men n of the Parliament of Paris, having 

among them a leader illuſtrious for ſixty. years 
of uncommon virtue? Have you not ſeen, to 
mention only an individual, have you not ſeen 
paſs. by, the auguſt Maleſherbes, bent under 
the weight of age, but till firm and animated, 

with the recollection of having conſecrated his 
laſt words to the defence of a Prince who had 
called him near his perſon 1 in his varying for- 
tunes? Have you not ſeen borne to death, 
whole families, forced from their ruſtic fire = | 
the remembrance of ancient times, for an act 
of compaſſion towards the proſcribed, whole 
families, in which the will of the father ought 
ie : at 


CY 
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at leaſt to excuſe e 4 timid wife and obedient 


children? . 1 2 


It is, I know, in vain 0 boße to affect you, 
while you ſtill celebrate the death of Louis, by 
recalling to your mind the fate of his illuſtrious 
partner. Have you yourſelves provoked an 


appeal to the ſword, do you defend yourlelyes 


with your expiring ſtrength againſt the uni- 


verſal indignation of Europe, but excuſe the 


look of indifference with which you have be- 


held the inſults that have been added to her 
pains and ſorrows ? This forlorn one, in her 


priſon ; this pallet, this nook, this funeral car- 
riage, this cart—All this you have known, and 
have not ſpurned at ſuch outrages. What do 


Ifay? Yur ferocious pride has joyed in the 


ignominious abaſement of the daughter of a 


line of monarchs ; and your ridiculous Philo- 


ſophy has discovered, in the maxims of equa- 


lity, a juſtification of the moſt cruel barbarity. 


Frenchmen ! you have ſuffered, you have en- 
dured, the rights of hoſpitality to be violated 


in your name. You did not receive this 
foreign queen, ſhe was not entruſted to you 


for her ſhame and diſhonour: : but is there 


a generous idea, a moral principle, a ſingle 
ſentiment of juſtice, that has not been diſ- 
dained and inſulted by the preſent rulers, by 


men 


. 


4 5 a-jofvlefi, in I 


crime had the” invomp 


.- the only. interfered,” by her tears,” with. the 


revolution; and, conſtantly attached to the 
perſonal fate of her brother, ſhe would have 
followed him into a deſert, without once re- 


rn gretting the former pomp of her high fortune. 


* | Modeſt and even timid, ſurrounded. by great- 
neſs, firm and courageous in adverſity, and 


always virtuous, always pure in heart and 
{| mo © always mindful of her God; yes, ſhe 
| Waoaas indeed a worthy victim to be immolated 
ll on the altar ſacred to the evil principle, by an 
impious and facrilegious ſect. But a ray from 
heaven would have illuminated her mind, an 
angel would have covered her with his golden 
wings, and made her regardleſs of earth, be- 
fore the ſteel of che aſſaſſin had pierced her; 
Here let us ftop. Ll only wiſhed, to recount 
the murders of which the Aſſembly could not 
be ignorant; ; and the mind fails, the ſoul 
ſickens, at the innumerable ſum. Legiſlators, 
you began by interdicting garments of mourn- 


the 


ing; and, by fear and horror, have repreſſed 


an, 1 pridiin- ae 8 
Lees in vice and wiſchief ** Heavens what . 
barable fiſter of the un- 
ee Monarch committed? She ras: no 55 | 
farther connected with authority, , thaniby-ſery- 5 
ing the unfortunate by her recommendation; 


> dren. or brothers, de an 
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7 - agonizing; ſhrieks, * 1575 Se 4 
deſpair, from/mothers, fr n Wives, fx 


their reſpect or tenderneſs; and. Which 1 1 
reſounded even to the extremities of Europe 1 
The remembrance of theſe horrors nowindeed © © 
| haunts you; but youritardy, regret, even/your | 1 
late repentance, . cannot abſolve you. Iljñgae 
monſter vhs cauſed all France to tremble; and e 
who alarmed yourſelves, had feet of clay ane 

yet you never dared attack Oe except When 

he was about to diſperſe you. . Doubtleſs, the 

glaring ſcandal of his crimes was of advantage 5 

to you in the ſtruggle; but will it afford on- 

ſolation to the plaintive ſhades of an hundred 

thouſand victims, to know that their ſacrifice - Res 

| has determined your triumph? Your courage 

ſhould have been ſhewn in the prevention of 

theſe abominable crimes. What reparation 

can you offer to France for its multiplied loſſes? 

What conſolation have you at hand for 'f6 - 

many mourners ; and what eminent ſervices, 

what exertions of talents and genius, 'by ex- 

citing towards you ſentiments of gratitude and 

admiration, can mitigate 'the ſeverity of public ; 

opinion, on account of your long indifference 3 

to all the acts of barbarĩty to * you * © 
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been witneſſes? e picture of your admi- 
niſtration will appear entirely one deep ſhade 
of blood; ànd nothing near, nothing at a diſ- 
tance, Gn draw off from, it the eyes of the 
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